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ROMANCE  1 


The  eighteenth  century  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  anti- 
romantic  in  literature,  through  the  revolution  in  taste  which  is 
described  by  Hurd  in  his  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance  (1762) : 

‘  Henceforth,  the  taste  of  wit  and  poetry  took  a  new  turn,  and 
the  Muse  who  had  wandered  so  long  in  the  world  of  fiction  was 
now  constrained  against  her  will — 

To  stoop  with  disenchanted  wings  to  truth, 

as  Sir  John  Denham  somewhere  expresses  her  present  enforced  state, 
not  unhappily.  What  we  have  gotten  by  this  revolution,  you  will 
say,  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  What  we  have  lost  is  a  world  of 
fine  fabling.’ 

It  could  not  be  put  better  than  this,  the  difference  between  the 
two  ages — Spenser  and  Pope.  It  is  an  historical  judgement  that 
really  describes  a  real  difference,  and  the  judgement  is  all  the  more 
significant  because  it  is  uttered  by  a  man  who  is  living  in  the 
middle  of  what  he  describes,  who  belongs  as  an  eighteenth-century 
literary  man  to  a  world  of  good  sense — a  world  which  is  thus 
conscious  of  itself,  and  able  to  describe  itself.  What  Hurd  says  in 
the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  be  improved  by  any  one 
writing  in  a  later  age  with  all  the  opportunities  for  comparison  and 
revision  of  judgement  that  are  afforded  by  later  revolutions  in  taste. 
Hurd  is  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  one  of  those  who  were  not  quite  satisfied  with 
good  sense.  His  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance  are  a  protest 
against  the  restriction  of  poetry,  a  claim  for  freedom,  a  justification 
of  the  things  which  were  popularly  condemned  as  Gothic  and 
fanciful.  His  protest  throughout  is  delightfully  written,  and  full  of 
good  sayings  and  good  temper.  It  is  not  extravagant  or  effusive ;  it 
is  all  the  more  telling  as  a  proof  of  the  literary  reaction  against 

1  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  English  Association  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  January  15,  1909. 
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common  sense.  Here  is  a  very  reasonable  man,  no  anarchist  or 
revolutionary,  writing  in  elegant  language  to  defend  the  miraculous 
things  in  Ariosto,  Tasso  and  Spenser.  ‘  The  Fairy  tales  of  Tasso 
do  him  more  honour  than  what  are  called  the  more  natural,  that 
is  the  classical,  parts  of  his  poem.  We  make  a  shift  to  run  over  the 
passages  he  has  copied  from  Virgil.  We  are  all  on  fire  amidst  the 
magical  feats  of  Ismen,  and  the  enchantments  of  Aranda.’ 

Hurd,  of  course,  could  not  have  written  as  he  did  if  he  had  been 
alone  in  his  taste.  He  was  writing  on  behalf  of  many  unknown 
readers,  who  agreed  with  him.  There  was  a  strong  romantic  tradition 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  it  is  not  the  main  influence  and 
does  not  give  its  character  to  the  literature  of  the  time.  ‘  The 
fictions  of  the  Gothic  romances  are  not  so  remote  from  credibility 
as  is  commonly  supposed,’  said  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  amused  himself  in 
Skye  by  thinking  of  his  long  days  in  the  saddle  or  at  sea,  as  the 
journey  of  a  knight  errant  who  finds  entertainment,  at  the  end  of 
his  day,  in  some  gracious  gentle  house  at  Raasay  or  Dunvegan. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of  old  romances,  and  so  no  doubt  were 
other  people  in  his  time,  and  many  other  people  who  did  not  share 
this  taste  had  at  one  time  shared  it,  had  wandered  like  Milton  in 
the  fables  of  chivalry,  had  at  any  rate  in  the  nursery,  like  Steele’s 
young  friend,  passed  from  the  fiction  of  Aesop’s  Fables  to  the  history 
of  Belianis  of  Greece  and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.1 
Wordsworth,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  much  more  reading  than  he 
ever  turned  to  use  in  his  own  works,  and  Wordsworth  gives  evidence 
about  the  vogue  of  old  romances  in  his  own  early  days.  He  has 
nothing  but  gratitude  for  them,  and  he  cannot  bear  to  see  them 


5  ‘ — a  great  Master  of  all  the  Learning  on  t’other  Side  Eight  Years  old.  I  per¬ 
ceived  him  a  very  great  Historian  in  /Esop’s  Fables  :  But  he  frankly  declared  to  me 
his  mind,  that  he  did  not  delight  in  that  learning,  because  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
true  ;  for  which  reason  I  found  that  he  had  very  much  turned  his  studies  for  about 
a  twelvemonth  past  into  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  Guy 
of  Warwick,  the  Seven  Champions,  and  other  historians  of  that  age.  .  .  .  He 
would  tell  you  the  mismanagements  of  John  Hiekathrift,  find  fault  with  the  passion¬ 
ate  temper  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved  St.  George  for  being  the  champion 
of  England ;  and  by  this  means  had  his  thoughts  insensibly  moulded  into  the  notions 
of  discretion,  virtue,  and  honour.  I  was  extolling  his  accomplishments  when  the 
mother  told  me  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me  in  this  morning  was  in  her  way 
a  better  scholar  than  he :  “  Betty  ”  (says  she)  “  deals  chiefly  in  Fairies  and  Sprights, 
and  sometimes  in  a  winter  night  will  terrify  the  maids  with  her  accounts  till  they 
are  afraid  to  go  up  to  bed.”  ’  Tatler  No.  95.  (Steele.) 
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displaced  by  the  crude  new  educational  substitutes  which  are  provided 
by  modern  progress  and  the  march  of  intellect : — 

Oh  !  give  us  once  again  the  wishing  cap 
Of  Fortunatus,  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  Robin  Hood, 

And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  St.  George ! 

Now  if  one  puts  together  Hurd’s  remark — ‘  We  have  lost  a  world 
of  fine  fabling’ — with  Wordsworth’s  complaint  against  the  modern 
educator,  a  rather  unexpected  result  may  appear.  Hurd  means 
that  the  change  of  taste  (we  may  call  it  ‘eighteenth  century’, 
though  of  course  it  began  before  that)  expelled  romance  from 
poetry,  and  did  harm  to  poetry  by  confining  it  in  range  and 
method.  Wordsworth,  writing  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
finds  that  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  poetry  the  common 
prose  children  of  England  are  being  defrauded  of  their  inheritance ; 
their  allowance  of  fairy  tales  is  stopped.  The  result,  when  these 
two  statements  are  put  together,  is  this :  that  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  generally  did  without  romance  in  its  literature,  kept  up  the 
supply  of  romance  for  its  children,  and  at  least  allowed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  romance  to  its  grown  men  ;  while  the  nineteenth  century, 
coming  in  with  a  great  romantic  revolution  in  literature,  cuts  off 
the  tradition  of  romance  among  simpler  unliterary  people,  takes 
away  the  Seven  Champions  from  the  schoolboy  and  the  ballads 
from  the  country-side — at  the  same  time  that  motives  of  romance 
are  being  sought  for  everywhere  by  literary  artists  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Few  revolutions  or  general  changes  of  habit  have  been  more 
important  than  that  which  cut  off  the  old  romantic  popular  traditions 
of  folk-lore  and  ballads  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  put  modern 
educational  textbooks  in  their  place.  rlhis  means  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  modern  civilized  human  beings,  making  them  unlike  all 
their  ancestors.  They  learn  nothing  now  in  the  way  that  all 
generations,  including  those  of  the  enlightened  eighteenth  century, 
learned  their  ballads  and  fairy  stories.  These  things  may  come  to 
them  by  way  of  books  ;  they  do  not  come  as  part  of  their  real 
life,  from  the  mouth  of  their  nurse  or  grandmother;  and  so  the 
child  is  taken  away  from  his  native  earth  and  his  home,  and  is 
turned  into  an  abstract  educational  product,  owing  the  contents  of 
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his  mind  to  schoolmasters.  In  the  nineteenth  century  almost 
everywhere  the  old  immemorial  traditions  of  popular  romance  have 
withered  up.  The  shepherds  of  Ettrick  and  Liddesdale  know 
nothing  of  the  old  ballads,  or  know  them  only  as  any  foreigner 
might  know  the  Border  Minstrelsy ,  out  of  books.  The  Fairy  Tales 
that  once  were  English  are  known  now  mostly  through  Grimm, 
where  they  are  known  at  all.  Every  child  knows  the  Travelling 
Companion,  which  was  Peele’s  Old  Wives'  Tale,  but  they  know  it 
from  Hans  Andersen,  not  from  their  grandmothers. 

The  appetite  for  romance  has  always  been  strong,  even  in  the 
most  reasonable  and  scientific  ages.  The  eighteenth  century  was 
fairly  well  supplied ;  it  had,  as  Dr.  Johnson  proves,  the  old  books 
of  chivalry,  it  had  the  Arabian  Nights,  it  had  the  Orlando  and  the 
Faerie  Qaeene.  The  favourite  reading  of  Edward  Waverley  in  his 
boyhood  was  that  of  Charles  James  Fox  through  all  his  life.  But 
the  craving  was  unsatisfied ;  there  were  not  enough  new  stories. 
We  know  more  or  less  how  the  fashion  changed  again  ;  how  literary 
good  sense  went  down  in  value,  how  Macpherson’s  Ossian  triumphed 
and  took  captive  some  of  the  strongest  minds  in  Europe. 

Peacock  has  described  the  new  fashions  in  the  essay  which 
provoked  Shelley  to  his  Defence  of  Poetry : — 


‘  Mr.  Scott  digs  up  the  poachers  and  cattle-stealers  of  the  ancient 
border.  Lord  Byron  cruises  for  thieves  and  pirates  on  the  shores 
of  the  Morea  and  among  the  Greek  islands.  Mr.  Southey  wades 
through  ponderous  volumes  of  travels  and  old  chronicles,  from 
which  he  carefully  selects  all  that  is  false,  useless,  and  absurd,  as 
being  essentially  poetical ;  and  when  he  has  a  commonplace  book 
full  of  monstrosities,  strings  them  into  an  epic.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
picks  up  village  legends  from  old  women  and  sextons  ;  and 
Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  valuable  information  derived  from  similar 
sources  superadds  the  dreams  of  crazy  theologians  and  the  mysticisms 
of  German  metaphysics,  and  favours  the  world  with  visions  in  verse 
in  which  the  quadruple  elements  of  sexton,  old  woman,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Emanuel  Kant,  are  harmonized  into  a  delicious  poetical 
compound.’ 


In  this  revolution  one  is  often  amazed  at  the  feebleness  of  the 
victors,  the  disproportion  between  the  trifling  interest  of  the  Castle 
of  Otranto  and  its  immense  success — or  between  the  present  value  of 
Macpherson  and  the  praise  of  Ossian  in  Goethe’s  Werther.  Among 
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the  strange  things  in  history  is  the  relation  of  Monk  Lewis  and 
Scott.  The  tales  of  Terror  and  Wonder  are  mostly  trash  : — 

Not  long  lived  the  Baron  and  none  since  that  time 
To  inhabit  the  castle  presume, 

For  chroniclers  tell  that  by  order  sublime 
There  Imogene  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime 
And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 

At  midnight  four  times  in  the  year  does  her  sprite. 

When  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound, 

Arrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton- knight, 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around. 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the  grave, 
Dancing  round  them  pale  spectres  are  seen  ; 

Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stave 
They  howl :  4  To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  brave 
And  his  consort  the  False  Imogene  !  ’ 

This  verse  Coleridge  says  ‘  has  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  galloping 
over  a  paved  road  in  a  German  stage-waggon  without  springs  ’.  But 
he  thinks  Alonzo  and  Imogene  worth  mentioning. 

The  appetite  was  so  strong  that  almost  anything  with  a  touch  of 
romance  was  welcome.  ‘  Castle  of  Wolfenbach,  Clermont,  Mysterious 
Warnings,  Necromancer  of  the  Black  Forest,  Midnight  Bell,  Orphan 
of  the  Rhine,  and  Horrid  Mysteries.  Those  will  last  us  some  time.’ 
The  evidence  of  Miss  Austen  is  not  to  be  refused. 

Those  who  provided  the  ‘  horrid  mysteries  ’  were  often  clear  enough 
in  their  own  mind  as  to  their  value.  Lewis  parodies  his  own  romance, 
and  adds  to  his  Tales  of  Wonder  a  satirical  ballad  which,  to  use 
‘  a  selection  from  the  language  spoken  among  men  ’,  gives  the  whole 
thing  away.  Smedley’s  Ghost  speaks  (out  of  the  Dunciad )  : 

Ah  !  knew’st  thou  in  the  happier  days 
How  smooth  the  way  to  fame, 

That  now  e’en  D — r — n  wears  the  bays, 

E’en  Kn — t  acquires  a  name : 

Thyself  would  leave  the  hackneyed  them  es 
That  Pope,  that  Dryden  tired  ; 

Thyself  indulge  in  German  dreams 
By  great  Goethe  inspired. 
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Loves  not  Invention  ever  young 
The  Weser’s  golden  strand  ? 

Has  not  the  harp  wild  genius  strung 
In  Schiller’s  magic  hand  ? 

()  come  with  foreign  fable  fraught 
And  weave  the  Runic  rhyme, 

Drink  as  I  drank  the  siren  draught 
In  Thames’  congenial  slime. 

Though  first  the  nymph  thou  hast  not  led 
From  Danube’s  parent  shore, 

Still  may’st  thou  to  the  tuneful  dead 
Add  one  dull  Briton  more. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  all  romantic  revivals  are  followed  by 
crowds  of  impostors  ;  sham  romance  appears  to  be  easy  ;  it  has  often 
been  profitable.  It  is  found  in  many  different  periods,  and  the 
explorer  who  goes  back  into  the  Middle  Ages  to  get  the  genuine 
thing  will  too  often  find  only  the  ancestors  of  Monk  Lewis — mechanical 
contrivers,  professional  dealers  of  more  or  less  ingenuity  and  various 
degrees  of  dullness.  Oberon  in  Huon  of  Bordeaux  is  a  son  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Fata  Morgana,  and  that  is  a  type  of  the  incongruous 
things  to  be  found  in  the  old  romantic  schools.  A  great  philologist 
has  told  me  how,  in  his  youth,  he  was  drawn  to  read  William  and  the 
Werwolf ;  the  title  was  promising.  But  the  result  was  so  disappoint¬ 
ing  that  he  gave  up  romance  and  took  to  the  study  of  Middle  English. 
There  are  similar  cases  of  disappointment  to  be  confessed  by  those 
whom  Carlyle  once  led  to  his  German  romantic  authors. 

Where  is  true  romance  ?  Where  is  it,  the  blaue  Blume  ?  Where  is 
the  island  of  Bimini  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  where  the  professional 
agents  of  the  romantic  schools  have  ‘  opened  up  the  country  ’.  The 
fashionable  romance  of  the  twelfth  century  has  little  more  of  the  true 
magic  than  Macpherson  or  the  German  work  that  followed  him  ;  the 
‘horrid  mysteries’  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  often  fail  as  grievously 
as  the  emphasis  of  Manfred  or  Hernani,  in  comparison  with  what  one 
knows  for  the  true  test  of  romance,  the  spell  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
or  some  of  the  old  ballads,  The  Widow's  Sons,  The  Milldams  of  Binnorie 
— or  let  us  say,  to  the  due  honour  of  the  despised  rationalist  eighteenth 
century,  the  magic  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence  : 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above 
A  sable  silent  solemn  forest  stood. 

Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move, 

As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood  ; 
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And  up  the  hills  on  either  side  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines  aye  waving  to  and  fro 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood, 

And  where  the  valley  winded  out  below'. 

The  murmuring  main  was  heard  and  scarcely  heard  to  How. 

Many  a  reader  of  romance  has  fared  badly  and  returned  in  depres¬ 
sion  like  the  gentleman  who  went  in  the  twelfth  century  to  look  for 
the  marvels  of  the  forest  of  Broceliande. 

A  fool  I  went,  a  fool  I  came, 

Folly  I  sought,  and  mine  the  blame. 

Is  the  magic  world  anywhere  to  be  found  ?  One  good  rule  in  this  as 
in  other  holiday  explorations  is  to  do  without  the  organizers  of  traffic 
as  far  as  possible.  Romance  is  often  near  its  best  with  authors  who 
are  not  thinking  about  it,  or  who  think  other  things  more  important ; 
with  Homer,  and  with  Dante,  who  like  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  reader  of 
books  of  chivalry,  but  did  not  imitate  them  directly.  The  romance 
that  springs  up  along  with  the  graver  intentions  of  Dante  and  Milton 
is  often  more  worth  than  the  deliberate  romance  of  Ovid  or  Ariosto. 

Then,  quite  at  the  other  side  and  far  away  from  the  great  poets, 
are  the  anonymous  authors  of  ballads  and  tellers  of  folk-lore  stories, 
and  along  with  these  I  would  put  some  authors  who  have  the  gift  of 
bringing  back  the  charm  of  a  winter’s  tale  to  stories  that  have  been 
sophisticated  or  overdressed  by  professional  literary  men.  I  think 
particularly  of  the  old  Italian  writer  from  whom  Tennyson  took  the 
Lady  of  Shalott ;  I  think  of  the  beautiful  Welsh  prose  stories  of 
Peredur  and  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain  and  Geraint  and  Enid—  stories 
recovered  from  the  French  and  restored  from  the  verse  of  the 
fashionable  French  poet — admirable  in  its  own  way — to  a  simpler 
and  more  effective  form. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  popular  folk-lore  fairy 
tales  as  containing  no  more  than  the  matter  of  romance — plots  and 
adventures  that  may  serve  an  ambitious  poet  and  be  turned  into  a 
noble  form  of  poetry  in  the  Odyssey.  This  no  doubt  is  one  of  the 
uses  of  fairy  tales  ;  to  be  the  matter  for  successive  poets,  from  Homer 
onwards.  But  they  are  not  mere  material ;  and  one  language  differs 
from  another  in  the  fashion  of  its  fairy  tales.  We  know  how  easy  it 
is  for  tradition  to  go  wrong,  to  mix  and  deface  and  mangle  stories. 
Yet  often  we  find  stories  surviving  unimpaired,  with  the  unities 
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preserved,  taking  different  shapes,  all  good  and  sound,  in  different 
countries — like  that  of  the  Travelling  Companion ,  which  is  better  and 
fresher  in  a  West  Irish  traditional  version,  written  down  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  than  in  many  of  the  older  mediaeval  literary 
renderings.  It  is  enough  to  compare  Dr.  Hyde’s  Irish  stories  or 
Campbell’s  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  with  Grimm  or  with  Dasent’s 
Tales  from  the  Norse ,  to  see  how  much  variety  of  style  and  what 
admirable  form  there  may  be  in  traditional  stories. 

I  take  one  example  which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
gives  an  incident  that  comes  at  the  beginning  of  Percival  and  may  be 
compared  with  Peredur  and  the  other  versions  of  that  story  by  those 
who  are  interested  specially  in  such  things. 

This  that  I  am  going  to  quote  is  not  from  a  variant  of  Percival , 
though  it  has  some  resemblances  in  detail ;  it  is  the  opening  of  the 
story  of  The  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield  in  Campbell  of  Islay’s  second 
volume : — 

4  There  was  before  now  a  king  of  Eirinn  and  he  went  himself  and 
his  people  and  his  warriors  and  his  nobles  and  his  great  gentles  to  the 
hill  of  hunting  and  game.  They  sat  on  a  hillock  coloured  green  colour, 
where  the  sun  would  rise  early  and  where  she  would  set  late.  Said  the  one 
of  swifter  mouth  than  the  rest :  “  Who  now  in  the  four  brown  quarters 
of  the  universe  would  have  the  heart  to  put  an  affront  and  disgrace 
on  the  King  of  Eirinn,  and  he  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  the 
warriors,  great  gentles  and  nobles  of  his  realm  ?  ” 

‘  44  Are  ye  not  silly,”  said  the  king ;  “  he  might  come,  one  who  should 
put  an  affront  and  disgrace  on  me,  and  that  ve  could  not  pluck  the 
worst  hair  in  his  beard  out  of  it.” 

4  It  was  thus  it  was.  They  saw  the  shadow  of  a  shower  coming  from 
the  western  airt  and  going  to  the  eastern  airt,  and  the  rider  of  a  black 
filly  coming  cheerily  after  it.’  (Here  follows  one  of  the  ornamental 
rhetorical  amplifications  which  are  common  in  the  Gaelic  ;  unnecessary 
for  the  story.) 

‘Then  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  understanding  quieting  truly  wise 
words  of  real  knowledge ;  and  before  there  was  any  more  talk  between 
them  he  put  over  the  fist,  and  he  struck  the  king  between  the  mouth 
and  the  nose,  and  he  drove  out  three  of  his  teeth,  and  he  caught  them 
in  his  fist,  and  he  put  them  in  his  pouch,  and  he  went  away. 

4  44  Did  not  I  say  to  you,”  said  the  king,  44  that  one  might  come  who 
should  put  an  affront  and  disgrace  on  me,  and  that  you  could  not 
pluck  the  worst  hair  in  his  beard  out  of  it  ?”  ’ 

Let  me  quote  another  passage  of  romance  from  another  Gaelic 
story,  the  voyage  of  Mael  Duin.  Its  translator,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes 
(many  thanks  to  him  for  that  and  many  other  good  gifts  to  the 
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lovers  of  stories),  has  noted  this  as  having  the  4  natural  magic  ’  of 
which  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  in  his  Lectures  on  Celtic  Literature  : — - 

‘  Thereafter  they  voyaged  till  they  found  a  great  silvern  column. 
It  had  four  sides,  and  the  width  of  each  of  these  sides  was  two  oar- 
strokes  of  the  boat,  so  that  in  its  whole  circumference  there  were 
eight  oarstrokes  of  the  boat.  And  not  a  single  sod  of  earth  was 
about  it,  but  only  the  boundless  ocean.  And  they  saw  not  how  its 
base  was  below  nor  how  its  summit  was  above.  Out  of  its  summit 
came  a  silvern  net  far  away  from  it ;  and  the  boat  went  under  sail 
through  a  mesh  of  that  net. 

‘  And  then  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pillar, 
mighty,  and  clear,  and  distinct.  But  they  knew  not  the  tongue  it 
spake,  nor  the  words  it  uttered.’ 

Sometimes  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  Romance,  like  Happiness, 
is  4  there  where  thou  art  not  ’ ;  if  it  were  real,  would  it  be  romance  ? 
Is  it  not  all  vague,  impalpable — less  true  to  its  own  nature  in  the 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which  is  a  complete  and  reasonable 
thing,  than  in  the  music  of  Kubla  Khan  ?  It  is  strange  how  often  it 
seems  to  spring  up  in  the  most  unlikely  ground,  in  burlesque  even, 
like  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  or  in  satire,  like  the  Vision  of  Judgement. 
But  perhaps  one  ought  not  to  be  led  away  like  this  by  the  magic  of 
the  artists  who  play  with  shadowy  recollections,  who  show  the  land¬ 
scape  of  romance,  as  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  but  never  tell  the 
story,  who  evoke  the  form  of  it,  as  in  Kubla  Khan,  and  leave  the 
matter,  a  caput  mortuum,  to  be  thrown  away.  Sometimes  one  is 
inclined  to  take  Romance  as  a  name  for  the  most  subtle  spirit  of 
imagination,  for  the  quintessence  of  poetry ;  and  this  may  be  right. 
But  it  is  too  difficult,  for  the  present  purpose  at  any  rate,  and  there 
are  other  meanings  of  the  word  and  other  considerations  which  may 
be  dealt  with  more  familiarly  ;  I  come  back  to  plainer  ground. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  story-tellers  are  often  disappointing, 
yet  the  poor  stories,  even  those  ridiculed  in  Sir  Thopas  and  Don 
Quixote,  have  their  value  and  an  important  place  in  history.  Many 
of  them  seem  only  fit  for  puppet-shows,  like  that  of  Don  Gayferos ; 
but  the  puppet-shows  and  chap-books,  the  beggar  minstrels  and 
reciters,  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  people’s 
minds.  The  uses  of  romance — in  its  ruder  form  we  need  not  scruple 
to  consider  what  is  the  use  of  it — may  be  seen  most  beautifully  in 
the  passage  of  Barbour’s  Bruce  where  the  good  King  Robert  takes 
the  romance  of  Ferumbras  to  amuse  his  people  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
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Lomond,  while  the  slow  ferryboat  works  to  and  fro  bringing  the  rest 
of  the  party  across  : 

The  king  the  quhilis  meryly 
Red  to  thaim  that  war  him  by 
Romanys  of  worthi  Ferambrace 
That  worthily  our-cummyn  was 
Throw  the  rycht  douchty  Olywer. 

The  gud  king  upon  this  maner 
Comfortyt  thaim  that  war  him  ner ; 

And  maid  thaim  gamyn  and  solace 
Till  that  his  folk  all  passyt  was. 

I  bought  a  copy  of  the  same  story  as  a  chap-book  in  Madrid,  and 
think  there  must  be  something  in  it  to  have  lasted  so  long.  In 
Italy  you  may  still  find  I  Reali  di  Francia  on  bookstalls,  alongside 
of  the  realists  of  France,  and  you  may  remember  the  old  story  of  the 
man  found  weeping  in  an  Italian  market-place  because  he  had  just 
heard  from  a  reciter  the  news  of  the  death  of  Roland.  It  was  from 
tastes  and  interests  of  that  sort  that  the  Orlando  grew  to  its  poetical 
form  with  Boiardo  and  Ariosto ;  and  so  the  old  Italian  audiences  and 
the  story-tellers  of  the  market-place  have  their  share  in  Spenser’s  F aerie 
Queene ,  together  with  the  family  of  Sir  Thopas,  as  Warton  has 
shown.  In  Jusserand’s  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare 
we  may  trace  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  old  books  of  chivalry ; 
Mr.  Firth,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  has  made 
out  the  debt  of  Bunyan  to  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton — one  ot  the 
pleasantest  of  demonstrations,  in  a  kind  of  science  which  is  often 
horribly  abused  by  dull  people,  but  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  one  of  the  results  of  mediaeval  romance 
it  has  the  sort  of  plan  which  saves  even  some  of  the  dull  romances 
from  total  failure,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world ;  scarcely  to  be  called  a  plot — merely  a  journey 
with  adventures.  Yet  what  more  is  wanted  to  give  the  romancer 
his  opportunity  ?  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  never  grow  old,  from 
Theseus  and  Jason  to  Sir  Percival,  and  so  on  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  so  to  modern  examples,  which  any  one  may  think  of  for  him¬ 
self.  Roh  Roy  has  it.  The  second  part  of  Rob  Roy ,  the  Highland 

1  ‘  The  Scriptures,  thought  I,  what  are  they  ?  A  dead  letter,  a  little  ink  and  paper, 
of  three  or  four  shillings  worth.  Give  me  a  ballad,  a  newsbook,  George  on  horse¬ 
back  or  Bevis  of  Southampton,  give  me  some  book  that  teaches  curious  arts,  that 
tells  of  old  fables  ;  but  for  the  holy  Scriptures  I  cared  not.’ 
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adventures  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  have  generally  rather  eclipsed  the 
first  part,  but  not  so  as  to  spoil  the  impression  of  Francis 
Osbaldistone’s  journey  northward,  with  the  accompaniment  of  4  Mr. 
Campbell’ — surely  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  whole  of  Scott  for 
suspense  and  gradual  deepening  of  interest. 

Here  I  come  to  perilous  ground,  and  I  ask  for  sympathy.  I  have 
known  about  it  all  along,  and  so  far  I  have  succeeded  in  evading  that 
particular  risk.  But  now  I  come,  to  use  the  old  ambiguous  phrase, 
‘  into  the  danger  ’  of  Stevenson’s  Essay  on  Romance.  The  danger  is 
twofold ;  first,  when  one  thinks  of  what  Stevenson  has  written,  it  is 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  have  ideas  of  one’s  own  ;  but  again  he  speaks 
rather  slightingly  of  the  art  of  Scott,  and  ends  not  quite  generously 
with  a  note  of  depreciation — a  mistake,  surely,  in  his  own  art.  Of 
course  Stevenson  is  very  far  from  the  enemies  of  Scott — from  those 
who  see  no  more  in  him  than  Peacock  saw,  or  Mark  Twain,  with  his 
philosophical  proof  that  all  the  vanity  of  Southern  chivalry — that  is, 
of  the  Southern  States  in  America — is  attributable  to  Ivanhoe.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Stevenson’s  criticism  of  the  one  particular 
passage  in  Guy  Ma  n  n  e  r  i  n  g  is  unreasonable  or  unjustified,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  gives  a  wrong  impression,  and  the  conclusion — Scott 
‘an  idle  child’ — is  a  failure  of  critical  judgement.  There  is  every 
kind  of  interest  and  every  variety  of  art  in  Scott.  There  is  the 
machinery  of  the  ordinary  historical  novel  so  easily  imitated  by 
G.  P.  R.  James  and  many  others  in  all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  so  hope¬ 
lessly  antiquated  now.  One  remembers  the  story  of  Niebuhr ;  how 
when  he  was  on  his  deathbed  he  had  Fenimore  Cooper  recommended  to 
him  for  diversion,  and  tried  him,  and  then  asked  for  Josephus  instead. 
And  there  is  the  adventure  which  is  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  the 
antiquarian  furniture  and  the  conventional  dialogue— adventures  like 
those  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  Rob  Roy — like  that  of  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty  in  his  escape  from  Inverary,  or  Everard  in  Woodstock,  when 
he  is  caught  in  the  dark  and  held  down  with  the  sword-point  pricking 
at  his  throat.  I  have  cause  to  remember  that,  because  it  is  the  first 
thing  of  Scott’s  that  I  remember  ;  the  book  was  being  read  aloud,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  looking  into.  There  is  the 
admirable  plot  of  the  Talisman,  a  story  which  does  not  bring  into 
play  any  of  the  comic  genius  of  the  author,  and  so  attains  a  different 
kind  of  success  from  the  richer  books  like  Old  Mortality  and  the 
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Heart  of  Midlothian ,  Guy  Mannermg,  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
where  there  are  interests  woven  into  romance- — interests  of  character 
and  conversation — which  are  not,  properly  speaking,  romantic  at  all 
— the  humours  of  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Cuddie  Headrigg. 

Quite  unlike  the  diffuse  historical  manner  of  much  of  Waverley  and 
Kenilworth  and  Quentin  Durward,  there  is  the  form,  or  rather  many 
forms,  of  short  story:  Wandering  Willie’s  Tale  in  Kedgauntlet — The 
Highland  Widow — The  Two  Drovers:  these  last  bringing  in  a  tragic 
element  of  mistake  and  misunderstanding  with  more  effect  than  any 
of  the  longer  novels.  And  in  verse  there  is  the  same  enormous 
variety — between  the  plain  straightforward  narrative  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  and  the  lyrical  mystery  of  County  Guy  and  some  other  of 
the  shorter  pieces.  All  which  goes  to  prove  what  needs  no  particular 
proof,  that  Romance  means  almost  everything — from  the  two  horsemen 
riding  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  novel,  or  from  the 
pasteboard  Moors  of  the  puppet-show,  to  the  spell  of  the  enchanted 
ground,  the  music  of  dreams  and  shadows. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE 

The  following  passage  from  the  Citizen  of  the  World  gives  a 
glimpse  of  a  romantic  school  not  now  very  clearly  remembered  ; — 

‘  I  was  going  to  expose  his  mistakes  when  it  was  insisted  that  I  had  nothing  of 
the  true  Eastern  manner  in  my  delivery.  “  This  gentleman’s  conversation,”  said  one 
of  the  ladies  who  was  a  great  reader,  “  is  like  our  own — mere  chit-chat  and  common 
sense ;  there  is  nothing  like  sense  in  the  true  Eastern  style,  where  nothing  more  is 
required  but  sublimity.  Oh  !  for  a  history  of  Aboulfaouris  the  grand  voyager,  of 
genii,  magicians,  rocks,  bags  of  bullets,  giants  and  enchanters,  where  all  is  great, 
obscure,  magnificent,  and  unintelligible.”  “  I  have  written  many  a  sheet  of  Eastern 
tale  myself,”  interrupts  the  author,  “  and  I  defy  the  severest  critic  to  say  but  that  I 
have  stuck  close  to  the  true  manner.  I  have  compared  a  lady’s  chin  to  the  snow 
upon  the  mountains  of  Banek ;  a  soldier’s  sword  to  the  clouds  that  obscure  the  face 
of  heaven.  If  riches  are  mentioned,  I  compare  them  to  the  flocks  that  graze  the 
verdant  Teffiis  ;  if  poverty,  to  the  mists  that  veil  the  brow  of  Mount  Baku.  I  have 
used  thee  and  thou  upon  all  occasions  ;  I  have  described  fallen  stars  and  splitting 
mountains,  not  forgetting  the  little  houris  who  make  a  pretty  figure  in  every 
description.  But  you  shall  hear  how  I  generally  begin  :  ‘  Eben-benbolo  who  was  the 
son  of  Ban,  was  born  on  the  foggy  summits  of  Benderabassi.  His  beard  was 
whiter  than  the  feathers  which  veil  the  breast  of  the  penguin ;  his  eyes  were  like 
the  eyes  of  doves  when  washed  by  the  dews  of  the  morning  ;  his  hair,  which  hung 
like  the  willow  weeping  over  the  glossy  stream,  was  so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  to 
reflect  its  own  brightness,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  wild  deer  which  fleeth  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.’  There,  there  is  the  true  Eastern  taste  for  you  ;  every 
advance  made  towards  sense  is  only  a  deviation  from  sound.  Eastern  tales  should 
always  be  sonorous,  lofty,  musical,  and  unmeaning.”  ’  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the 
World,  Letter  XXXIII. 
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W  hat  is  there  in  running  water  which  has  a  charm  so  intimate 
for  the  human  mind  ?  It  is  not  only  the  liquid  murmur  that  soothes 
delighted  senses,  it  is  something  that  at  once  stimulates  and  contents 
imagination,  bearing  us  out  of  ourselves  as  if  on  the  stream  of  a 
motion  shared  in  idea  without  effort  of  our  own.  The  secret  of 
that  charm  is  just  the  recognition  that  this  sense  of  happy  and 
unimpeded  motion  is  elemental  and  native  in  ourselves.  Life  is 
movement,  it  implies  incessant  change.  Whether  we  will  it  or  no, 
our  bodies  are  changing  perpetually  from  birth  to  death,  changing 
and  renewing  themselves  from  one  moment  to  another.  Is  it  so 
with  our  minds  ?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  letting  dead  stuff  accumulate  in  our  minds,  of 
acquiescing  in  a  routine  of  received  ideas,  of  becoming  in  bondage 
to  words  and  customs.  The  standing  pool,  scummed  over,  choked 
with  weeds,  is  the  image  of  what  with  easy  resignation  we  may  let 
our  minds  become.  But  we  are  mostly  tender  of  scrutiny  in  that 
direction  and  prefer  to  live  unknown  to  ourselves.  Only  moral 
failings  are  thought— at  times — worthy  of  the  inspecting  conscience. 

The  true  artist  is  known  by  the  purity,  persistency,  and  success 
of  his  effort  to  attain  an  even  greater  intensity,  precision,  and  power 
in  expressing  that  which  is  in  him  and  his  experience  of  life.  He 
wants  to  work  free  of  all  that  is  dead  or  half-alive,  encumbering 
or  enfeebling  his  expression  with  matter  or  form  that  is  second-hand 
and  not  made  his  own,  or  accepted  without  faith  from  a  former 
time’s  prestige,  or  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  indolence  and  haste.  And 
the  driving  power  behind  all  the  movements  in  the  arts  of  which 
much  is  heard  to-day  is  the  same ;  it  is  at  bottom  a  desire  to  be 
more  true  both  to  the  inner  self  and  to  the  outer  reality  of  the 
world  ;  to  express  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  universe 
with  ever  more  veracity  and  fullness.  There  is  only  one  movement 
that  matters,  the  movement  towards  intenser  life. 

But  the  possibilities  of  experience  are  so  vast,  and  human  capacity 
so  limited,  that  actually  this  movement  shows  itself  as  a  pressure  not 
steadily  exerted  in  a  single  aim,  but  now  in  this  direction  now  in  that, 
some  particular  way  seeming  at  the  moment  more  desirable  than  any 
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other.  And  often  it  appears  as  an  attempt  to  revive  some  past 
movement,  as  if  mankind,  in  its  hurry  or  the  division  of  its  aims, 
had  lost  something  by  the  way  and  needed  to  retrace  its  steps  and 
pick  up  the  forgotten  clue. 

In  the  many  movements  that  we  see  proclaimed  about  us  there 
is  generally  an  element  of  self-deception  or  misunderstanding,  a 
narrowing  limitation  or  a  perverted  emphasis,  which  obscures  and 
disguises  that  imperious  urging  of  the  artist’s  fundamental  instinct. 

Movements  in  the  arts  usually  arise  as  a  reaction  from  tradition,  or 
are  conceived  as  such  by  those  who  start  them.  Movements  when 
successful  are  called  traditions.  But  success  may  mean  loss  of  life. 

Let  us  begin  by  making  a  distinction.  We  do  not  always  use  the 
word  tradition  in  quite  the  same  sense. 

When  we  speak  of  the  great  tradition  of  English  poetry  we  think 
of  a  long  line  of  original  poets.  We  do  not  think  of  those  writers 
who  lived  by  imitation  of  past  excellence,  we  omit  and  forget  them. 
It  is  the  originality  appearing  in  each  age  or  generation  which 
creates  the  tradition ;  it  is  a  tradition  of  life.  Each  of  these  poets 
brought  his  own  vivid  freshness  with  him,  though  each  was  linked 
to  his  predecessor  by  inheritance,  or  by  reaction,  or  more  commonly 
by  both  combined.  Every  living  tradition  in  the  arts  is  always  in 
danger,  it  must  move  or  become  stagnant  and  decay.  The  glory  of 
our  poetry  is  that  it  represents  a  lively,  ever-changing,  yet  continuous 
current. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  tradition,  meaning 
a  body  of  rules  and  conventions  handed  down  as  something  sacred 
and  unchangeable.  There  are  minds  which  cling  to  these  crystalliza¬ 
tions  of  once-fluid  impulses,  as  to  rocks  or  citadels  in  a  world  of 
instability  and  unbelief.  They  forget  that  the  impregnable  fortresses 
are  always  taken  in  the  end:  victory  is  only  to  the  mobile  army. 
And  there  are  minds  of  another  temper  which,  thinking  of  all  that 
mental  superstition,  dead  matter  in  the  mind,  has  done  to  clog  and 
maim  the  human  spirit,  the  stupidities  and  cruelties  it  has  bred,  are 
for  cutting  themselves  clean  away  from  the  past  and  for  stepping 
into  a  world  stripped  of  illusion,  self-sufficient  and  free.  Yet  we  know 
very  well  that  the  human  spirit  cannot  cut  itself  off  from  its  past. 
Though  change  is  of  the  essence  of  life,  there  also  must  be  a  living 
permanence.  There  must  be  continuity.  For  without  continuity 
there  is  no  growth.  There  is  this  continuity  in  the  tradition  of 
English  poetry.  But  of  tradition  in  the  other  sense,  the  body  of 
rules  and  formal  canons,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  has  been  carried 
down  the  stream.  Such  an  academic  tradition  prevailed  for  a  time 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  even  then  it  was  not  so  much  a 
question  of  the  imposition  of  abstract  canons  as  an  agreement  on 
certain  ideals  of  taste  which  permeated  the  whole  life  of  the  epoch. 

Though  we  hear  much  general  talk  in  one  place  or  another  of  the 
necessity  of  throwing  over  tradition  in  poetry  and  striking  out 
boldly  on  modern  lines,  I  find  myself  wondering  what,  in  England 
at  least,  is  the  tradition  that  is  to  be  overthrown.  The  almost 
limitless  freedom  of  English  verse,  the  extraordinary  variety  both 
of  English  metres  and  of  the  subject-matter  handled  in  them,  the 
mixed  and  enigmatic  character  of  English  prosody  :  all  these  provide 
so  fluid  an  element  to  work  in  that  there  seems  nothing  solid  to 
react  against. 

There  is  one  thing  left,  it  is  true :  poetry  itself.  And  we  find 
a  writer  of  to-day  announcing  (as  I  read  the  other  day)  that  he 
always,  before  sitting  down  to  write  a  poem,  tries  to  catch  himself 
in  an  unpoetical  mood.  I  think  I  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
I  will  come  to  that  point  later  on.  But  in  general  such  conscious 
reaction  as  we  see  is  against  the  formal  tradition  of  poetry,  against 
metre,  stanza,  and  rhyme. 

I  will  say  something  of  this  in  a  moment,  because  it  raises  questions 
of  interest  about  the  fundamental  nature  of  poetry.  But  first  let  us 
try  to  see  things  in  a  rather  larger  light. 

In  years  before  the  war  I  remember  thinking  at  times,  like  other 
people,  of  Europe  and  its  future,  and,  recalling  the  slow  decay  of 
Roman  civilization,  at  once  destroyed  and  reanimated  by  the  injection 
of  crude  vigour  from  without,  I  could  not  help  speculating  what 
would  happen  to  our  civilization  when  it  was  ripe  to  decay  from 
within  (to  some  observers  the  moment  has  come  already);  where 
were  the  barbarous  new  races  which  should  replenish  its  failing 
force  with  their  injected  energy?  What  Goths  and  Vandals  were 
left  us  ? 

You  know  how  superfluous  was  that  speculation.  There  was 
no  need  to  look  outside  Europe,  or  to  some  other  planet,  for  the 
barbarians.  They  were  all  within  ourselves.  If  there  is  any  com¬ 
fort  or  solace  to  be  found  in  our  humiliation,  it  is  in  the  inference 
that  this  world  of  ours  is  after  all  not  so  old  as  we  sometimes 
imagine ;  it  is  still  young  and  has  far  to  go. 

Even  before  that  material  convulsion  of  Europe,  even  before  the 
war,  there  was  noticeable  everywhere  a  spirit  of  disquiet  and  per¬ 
plexity  stirring  in  the  arts,  most  obviously  manifest  in  plastic  and 
pictorial  expression,  but  visible  also  in  literature  ;  a  kind  of  fever, 
an  almost  exasperated  craving  for  the  violent,  the  elemental,  the 
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barbaric,  for  energy  and  self-assertion  at  all  costs.  Virility  and 
vitality  became  the  cant  words  of  praise  in  criticism  and  were  used 
with  as  complete  unintelligence  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
words.  Was  there  in  the  mind  of  Europe  some  premonition  or 
anticipation  of  the  coming  explosion  into  the  world  of  action  of 
primitive  forces  and  instincts  long  suppressed  ?  However  that  may 
be,  the  fact  is  to  be  noted.  The  cause  of  this  feverish  and  disquieted 
spirit  in  the  arts  lies  deeper  than  any  aesthetic  doctrine.  It  is 
entwined,  I  think,  with  that  satiety  of  civilization  which  we  are  all 
prone  to  feel.  We  are  uneasy  and  restless  because,  entangled  in 
a  complicated  and  multifarious  existence,  we  seem  to  miss  contact 
with  the  running  stream  of  life.  Perhaps  we  have  an  instinctive  and  just 
dread  of  the  wonderful  machines  that  we  have  created,  the  machines 
which  threaten  to  become  our  masters.  Prophets  appear  from  time 
to  time  offering  us  a  new  diet  or  a  new  religion  as  the  medicine  for 
our  malaise.  And  we  listen  to  them,  still  haunted  by  that  old 
hallucination  of  the  beauty  of  a  primitive  existence,  though  we  know 
that  the  savage  we  envy  is  entangled  in  a  web  of  absurd  fears  and 
prohibitions  at  every  step  he  takes,  more  enslaving  than  the  most 
complex  civilization.  It  is  symptomatic  of  our  age  that  in  Tahiti 
there  is  (or  was  recently)  a  white  man  living  naked  on  a  mountain 
trying  to  reconvert  the  natives,  too  enamoured  of  European  clothes 
and  ways,  to  the  simple  life. 

We  can’t  get  rid  of  our  civilization,  but  we  don’t  like  it.  We 
are  conscious  that  we  ought  to  create  something  better — far  better — 
but  we  don’t  know  how  to  reach  that  better  state,  and  few  know 
what  their  ideal  precisely  is.  We  all  have  our  moments  of  sighing 
for  the  South  Seas,  yet  we  know  that  our  business  is  somehow  to 
mend  and  purify  our  own  civilization.  We  know  that  in  reality  we 
are  not  civilized  enough. 

It  is  natural  that  these  vague  dissatisfactions  and  confused  longings 
should  appear  in  the  arts,  which  express  and  release  the  inner  desires 
of  mankind,  though  we  may  well  demand  that  they  should  express 
something  more.  And  among  the  artists  themselves,  never  was 
such  a  time  of  antagonized  doctrines,  of  pullulating  movements. 
Modern  art  is  hag-ridden  by  theory.  We  might  indeed  say  that 
all  this  was  but  a  recurrence  of  an  old  phenomenon,  the  reaction 
against  ‘art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority’,  the  revolt  expressed 
in  the  cry  ‘  Return  to  Nature  ’.  If  we  insist  on  logic,  the  cry  that 
art  should  return  to  nature  is  of  course  preposterous.  The  essence 
of  art  is  that  it  is  not  nature.  But  we  all  know  what  is  meant. 
The  precedent  condition  of  the  arts,  however,  does  not  seem  of  a 
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nature  to  explain  such  a  revolt.  There  was  absence  of  authority, 
rather  than  repression  by  authority. 

Success  attracts.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reactions  in  poetry 
to-day  are  in  great  part  a  repercussion  from  reactions  in  the  world 
of  painting,  where  what  is  known  as  the  new  movement  has  attained 
far  more  widespread  recognition  and  success  than  in  poetry.  In 
reality  the  cases  are  quite  different.  The  new  movement  in  painting 
arose  as  a  reaction  from  Impressionism.  The  strict  doctrine  of 
Impressionism  (the  practitioners  were  better  than  their  theories) 
is  perhaps  the  unsoundest  theory  of  art  ever  formulated :  it  has 
proved  also  more  cramping  and  tyrannical  than  the  most  academic 
canons  of  form.  It  conceived  itself  as  the  climax  of  the  long  effort 
of  European  art  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  representing  Nature 
But  if  this  was  the  climax,  what  remained  to  be  done  ?  Suddenly 
it  was  perceived  that  representation  was  after  all  not  the  true  end 
of  art.  Hence  the  violent  recoil  of  the  reaction ;  and  in  so  far  as 
it  emphasizes  design,  and  leaves  the  painter  as  free  as  the  poet  has 
always  been,  and  does  not  tell  him  to  sit  down  before  Nature  and 
record  his  visual  impressions  with  a  mind  as  empty  as  a  sheep’s,  so 
far  surely  it  moves  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  this.  There  was  a  definite  reason  for  the  reaction  against 
Impressionism  and  against  mere  representation.  There  was  no  such 
reason  in  poetry,  because  there  had  been  no  such  false  theory  preva¬ 
lent  to  contend  against. 

But  there  is  an  attraction  in  movements :  with  many  no  doubt 
there  is  the  hope  that  somehow  the  movement  will  provide  them  with 
talent,  even  if  they  don’t  possess  it  themselves.  In  any  case  it 
seems  to  promise  the  stir  of  life. 

So  writers  of  verse  have  thought  to  join  hands  with  the  painters, 
and  strike  forward  from  the  exhausted  past,  and  do  something  new 
for  the  sake  of  its  newness.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  disconnectedness  of 
the  arts  in  our  day— is  it  also  of  our  contented  chaos? — that  while 
the  innovators  in  painting  are  exposing  and  emphasizing  the  rhythm 
of  their  designs,  and  laying  violent  emphasis  on  form,  the  innovators 
in  poetry  are  doing  exactly  the  opposite,  are  all  for  loosened  form 
and  unobtrusive  rhythm.  The  painters  get  as  far  from  Nature  as 
they  can,  the  writers  try  to  approximate  their  verse  to  ordinary 
speech.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  called  attention  to  this  curious 
and  unconscious  disparity. 

So  far  as  English  poetry  is  concerned,  the  reaction  against  metre, 
though  it  has  not  produced  much  significance,  raises  issues  which 
are  of  general  interest  and  worth  discussing. 
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We  need  hardly  waste  words  on  those  muddled  minds  which  mis¬ 
conceive  of  art  in  terms  of  science,  and  imagine  that  poetry  advances 
by  stages  of  evolution.  To  such  it  may  appear  that  free  verse 
is  an  advance  on  metre,  or  an  inevitable  development  from  it. 
Suppose  all  poets  to  write  in  free  verse,  what  is  the  next  step  forward 
(for  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  stand  still)  ?  Why  not  strike  off  the 
fetters  of  sense  as  well  as  of  metre,  and  merely  ejaculate  interesting 
sounds  ?  But  Progress,  alas,  will  not  be  content  with  this.  We  must 
move  on.  There  is  still  something  we  can  free  ourselves  from  : 
sound.  The  new,  the  final  step  is — silence.  Why  not  foreshorten  the 
process,  and  arrive  at  the  consummation  at  one  stride  ? 

The  only  question  about  free  verse  is  not  its  supersession  of  other 
kinds  of  verse,  but  its  capabilities  as  an  additional  instrument. 

When  we  say  ‘  free  verse  what  do  we  mean  ?  Freedom  from 
what  ?  From  the  restraints  and  conventions  of  metre,  and  generally 
of  rhyme  also.  But  are  metre  and  rhyme  fetters  :  ornamental  fetters, 
but  still  fetters  ?  They  often  are,  no  doubt ;  but  that  is  not  their 
true  function.  Metre  is  an  artistic  resource,  having  a  certain  emo¬ 
tional  effect.  Rhyme  is  an  instrument  of  emphasis  and  has  also 
a  connective  value.  Everything  depends  on  their  use. 

All  metre  is  rhythm.  But  the  rhythm  of  a  metre  maintained 
on  the  beat  of  a  regular  pattern  is  poor,  monotonous,  and  wearisome. 
With  bad  writers  metre  may  be  said  to  be  a  cheap  substitute  for 
rhythm. 

4  Speech-rhythm  ’,  says  Mr.  Bridges,  4  is  infinite.  When  words  are 
merely  strung  together  so  as  to  fit  into  a  poetic  metre,  much  more 
of  the  possible  beauty  of  rhythmic  speech  is  sacrificed  than  can  be 
gained  by  the  rhyme  and  prescribed  cadences  that  please  a  common 
ear.’  We  cannot  but  agree.  But  does  not  this  seem  to  justify  those 
who  would  discard  metre  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to  follow  that  a  poem 
should  find  its  ideal  form  not  in  metre — a  system  of  selected  rhythms 
— but  in  speech-rhythms  varied  to  suit  every  subtle  change  of 
mood  ? 

I  will  try  to  answer  that  question  in  a  moment.  But  here  I  should 
like  to  say  that  just  in  the  recognition  of  the  world  of  music  to  be 
won  from  speech-rhythms  lies  the  new  life  which  has  already  been 
brought  into  English  verse  in  our  day.  It  may  have  been  partly 
reaction  from  smooth  metres  of  Tennyson  and  the  emphatic  metres 
of  Swinbourne,  which  had  a  cloying  effect  on  the  ear :  in  any  case 
the  change  is  there,  though  it  has  been  going  on  gradually  for  years, 
and  was  never  announced  as  a  movement.  Our  classic  metres  are 
not  founded  on  the  principle  of  stress,  our  speech-pronunciation  is. 
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All  through  our  poetry,  the  stress  continually  asserts  itself,  as  if  by 
instinct,  in  verse  which  is  nominally  measured  by  the  number  of 
syllables.  Without  going  into  technical  details,  we  may  say  that 
the  natural  stresses  of  speech  have  come  to  be  used  more  and  more 
openly  as  the  foundation  of  verse-rhythm ;  our  ears  have  become 
habituated  to  a  wider  and  subtler  range  of  verbal  music  ;  and  people 
(I  hope)  are  less  prone  than  they  were  to  try  and  force  all  verse 
which  they  lead  into  some  supposed  iambic  or  trochaic  scheme.  The 
change  in  this  respect  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  very  great.  We 
are  returning  to  rhythms  of  a  kind  which  we  find  in  quite  early 
English  verse.  You  may  recall,  for  instance,  the  fifteenth-century 
carol : 

He  came  all  so  still 
Where  his  Mother  was 
As  dew  in  April 
That  falleth  on  the  grass. 

He  came  all  so  still 
To  his  Mother’s  bower 
As  dew  in  April 
That  falleth  on  the  flower. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  that  not  so  very  long  ago  such 
rhythm  as  this  would  have  been  excused  as  primitive  rather  than 
accepted  for  its  perfect  felicity.  It  is  the  kind  of  rhythm  our  lyrists 
aim  at  now. 

When  Wordsworth  revolted  against  the  poetic  conventions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  attacked  its  diction.  He  wanted  the  diction 
of  poetry  to  be  natural  language.  But  his  theory  ignored  the  potent 
element  of  rhythm.  Yet  we  know  by  experience  that  beauty  of 
rhythm  can  give  the  plainest  language  the  subtlety  of  distinction 
and  lend  even  to  conventional  language  a  touch  of  mystery.  I  think 
that  Shelley,  though  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  his  own  innova¬ 
tions  and  rarely  mentions  technical  questions,  really  did  a  greater 
work  than  Wordsworth  in  liberating  the  natural  rhythms  of  our 
language.  But  after  him,  in  the  great  Victorians,  we  find  metre 
hardening  again,  becoming  more  literary  and  less  in  tune  with  speech, 
though  the  variety  of  metres  practised  or  invented  by  these  poets 
is  remarkable.  In  our  own  day  it  is  to  the  Poet  Laureate  more  than 
any  other  that  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  world  of  beauty  lying 
in  speech-rhythms.  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  in¬ 
novator  in  the  verse  of  our  time ;  and  it  is  his  practice  rather  than 
any  proclaimed  theory  that  has  influenced  contemporaries  so  widely. 
Mr.  Bridges,  with  all  his  various  experiments,  successful  or  unsuc- 
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cessful,  has  not  discarded  metre.  In  his  latest  poems,  offered  to  the 
writers  of  free  verse  as  a  solution  of  their  problems,  the  lines  are 
strictly  measured  but  the  rhythm  is  quite  free. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  question  raised  a  minute  ago.  Is  not 
the  ideal  form  of  a  poem  a  form  which  is  created  from  within,  not 
imposed  from  without  ?  Surely  it  must  be  so.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  experience,  it  is  found  that  artists  work  best  under  set 
limitations.  And  we  are  driven  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  these 
do  not  answer  to  some  necessity  of  human  nature.  Perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously  we  realize  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  human  life  as  without 
the  limitations  of  circumstances.  A  beautiful  and  victorious  life 
is  not  one  which  abolishes  circumstances,  those  conditions  which 
often  seem  so  strict  and  hard ;  it  is  one  which  uses  those  circum  - 
stances  and  conditions,  and  turns  them  to  glorious  account. 
Unchartered  freedom  is  not  so  inspiring  as  it  ought  to  be :  its  effect 
is  more  often  than  not  to  paralyse.  It  may  sound  delightful  to  play 
a  game  without  any  rules ;  but  we  soon  find  that  it  is  such  poor  fun 
that  we  are  driven  to  invent  them. 

We  may  ask,  then,  whether  metre,  or  measure,  does  not  correspond 
to  some  permanent  instinct  in  ourselves  and  therefore  come  from 
within.  For  after  all  it  was  not  imposed  on  poets  in  the  beginning, 
and  all  the  national  poetries  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
this  principle  in  their  verse.  Emotion  creates  rhythm.  The  moment 
of  ecstasy  utters  itself,  and  there  is  born  a  song.  A  song  without 
metre  is  a  blurred  thing ;  a  song  needs  clean,  clear  ringing  form  of  its 
own  nature. 

Take  a  complex  form  of  poetry  :  narrative.  It  may  be  contended 
that  prose  is  a  superior  medium  to  verse  for  narrative  purposes. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  narrative  verse,  I  think  in  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  for  short  narratives  metre  gives  far  greater  rapidity  and 
intensity  than  free  verse.  Think  of  the  ballads  ;  think  of  a  ballad  like 
*  Edward,  Edward,’  and  the  tremendous  effect  of  its  condensed 
symmetry  of  shape.  To  talk  of  metre  and  rhyme  being  fetters  in 
such  a  case  is  nonsense.  They  are  weapons  of  edge  and  force.  And 
for  long  narratives  I  think  a  poem  in  metre  is  likely  to  be  less 
monotonous  (and  monotony  is  the  great  danger)  than  a  poem  without 
it.  This  may  seem  a  paradox.  For  a  poem  which  is  quite  free  in 
rhythm  ought  surely  to  be  more  various  than  one  which  follows 
a  regular  pattern.  Theory  again  conflicts  with  practice.  For  when 
a  poet  writes  in  metre,  instinct  impels  him  toward  continual  variety. 
When  on  the  other  hand  he  discards  metre  and  starts  with  variety 
as  his  only  basis,  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  his  invention  ;  his 
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instinct  impels  him  toward  a  certain  uniformity,  and  his  rhythm 
tends  to  be  more  monotonous,  if  it  has  any  shape  of  verse  at  all, 
than  continued  variations  on  a  single  pattern. 

It  comes  to  this :  that  some  element  of  resistance  stimulates  and 
fortifies.  Free  verse  is  a  soft  medium,  it  gives  neither  resistance 
nor  support. 

I  think  that  metre  is  traditional  in  the  sense  that  human  nature  is 
traditional  with  man.  And  the  great  metres  of  the  world  are  in 
a  sense  the  creation  of  the  race  rather  than  an  individual ;  they 
cause  something  of  that  emotion  which  is  evoked  by  ceremony  long- 
descended  and  mysteriously  appealing. 

Moreover,  since  every  poet  is,  like  every  human  being,  a  unique 
personality,  he  cannot,  if  he  is  a  poet  at  all,  use  a  traditional  metre 
or  stanza  without  making  of  it  something  new.  Blank  verse  has  been 
written  for  some  centuries ;  but  those  poets  who  write  it  now  have 
made,  each  of  them,  a  blank  verse  of  their  own,  differing  from  each 
other  and  differing  from  their  predecessors.  The  beautiful  ‘Vine- 
Dresser’  of  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  is  written  in  the  stanza  of  Keats’s 
‘Nightingale’;  but  few  readers,  I  think,  would  perceive  this,  till 
their  attention  was  called  to  it,  so  fresh  a  thing  has  been  made  of 
the  stanza.  The  illustration  might  be  multiplied.  Here  tradition 
appears  in  its  beauty  as  a  tradition  of  life,  not  of  dead  routine. 

Perhaps  I  ought  before  this  to  have  defined  more  precisely  the 
sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  term  free  verse.  The  term  comes  from 
France.  I  am  not  learned  in  the  history  of  French  verse,  but  vers  litre 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Moliere.  You  will  remember  in  ‘  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire’  how  Cleante  apologizes  for  his  little  impromptu 
opera.  He  says  ‘You  are  only  going  to  hear  “de  la  prose  cadenc^e 
ou  des  manieres  de  vers  libres  ”,  such  as  passion  and  necessity 
inspire  in  two  persons  who  talk  spontaneously  and  impromptu.’  It 
was  a  kind  of  verse  suitable  for  improvisation,  and  good  enough  for 
a  libretto. 

Vers  litre  was  taken  up  as  a  medium  for  serious  poetry  rather 
more  than  a  generation  ago  by  Gustave  Kahn  in  Belgium  and  others 
in  France :  and  the  English  and  American  writers  of  free  verse 
to-day  seem  to  be  influenced  as  much  by  French  models  as  by 
Walt  Whitman,  perhaps  more  so.  French  prosody  being  so  much 
stricter  than  our  own,  vers  litre  has  been  a  term  of  wide  application 
in  France. 

The  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  are  currently  described  as  vers  litre. 
Our  verse  is  so  free  already,  that  English  ‘  free  verse  ’  has  to  be 
very  free  indeed  ;  and  I  am  using  the  term  for  verse  where  there 
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is  no  formal  pattern  at  all,  no  idea  of  measure,  no  expectation  of 
recurrence. 

The  outstanding  example  in  our  language  is  Walt  Whitman.  He 
had  something  new  to  say,  and  found  he  could  not  say  what  he 
wanted  in  the  recognized  forms  of  tradition. 

Of  course  there  are  many  earlier  examples  of  that  natural  satiety 
with  the  forms  of  verse  in  vogue  which  have  led  poets  to  new 
experiments.  There  are  the  unrhymed  lyrics  of  Campion,  Collins’s 
‘  Ode  to  Evening  ’,  Southey’s  ‘  Thalaba  ’,  Shelley's  ‘  Queen  Mab  ’  ; 
but  these  kept  the  ordinary  so-called  iambic  or  trochaic  movement, 
only  discarding  rhyme,  and  in  the  case  of  ‘  Thalaba  ’  and  ‘  Qeeen 
Mab  ’  observing  no  regularity  in  length  of  line.  Macpherson’s 
‘  Ossian  ’  is  different :  it  is  a  rhythmical  prose,  purporting  to  be 
a  translation  from  verse,  and  imitating  the  effects  of  the  English 
Old  Testament  poetry. 

Blake,  in  his  Prophetic  Books,  proclaimed  a  sort  of  free  verse  as 
his  ideal,  but  he  was  too  impatient  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  blank  verse  of  tradition. 

Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘  Strayed  Reveller  ’  is  again  a  different  case, 
being  no  doubt  imitated  from  Goethe’s  and  Heine’s  free-verse  poems, 
which  I  imagine  were  in  their  turn  modelled  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  Greek  lyrics.  There  are  beautiful  things  to  be  found  in  these 
various  experiments,  but  they  have  created  no  strong  tradition. 
Whitman  stands  apart,  and  chiefly  because  of  his  subject-matter. 
I  myself  think  him  a  great,  if  an  incomplete,  poet.  He  writes  from 
an  imperious  impulse,  he  is  a  master  of  large  and  heroic  imagery,  as 
of  pregnant  and  vivid  epithet,  and  beautiful  rhythms  are  frequent  in 
his  poems,  though  they  have  an  accidental  character.  In  his  most 
inspired  passages,  the  imaginative  emotion  creates  a  rhythm  so  strong 
that  you  might  well  think  that  some  metrical  principle  was  behind 
it ;  and  I  expect  a  careful  analysis  would  discover  such  a  principle. 
When  inspiration  slackens,  the  rhythm  trails  off'  brokenly  and  be¬ 
comes  flat  and  dull,  or  disappears.  We  are  offended  by  a  sense  of 
waste  and  raggedness,  a  want  of  clean  workmanship.  Whitman  is 
possessed  by  his  matter :  but  in  the  main  I  think  his  poetry  reads 
like  a  translation  from  something  which  we  conjecture  to  be  finer 
and  better-shaped  than  what  we  actually  read. 

Whitman’s  verse  is  never  prose.  It  has  not  the  structure  of 
prose.  Regarded  as  organized  speech,  it  is  extremely  primitive: 
it  is  largely  little  more  than  a  series  of  ejaculations.  The  natural 
structure  of  prose  is  quite  different,  prose  being  a  medium  primarily 
addressed  to  the  intelligence,  poetry  to  feeling  and  imagination. 
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Prose  explains,  connects,  qualifies,  where  poetry  suppresses  little  links 
of  reason,  takes  leaps,  and  achieves  its  aim  by  repeated  strokes, 
never  relying  on  the  mere  sense  of  what  it  utters.  Poetical  prose 
has  but  a  bastard  kind  of  beauty,  easily  appearing  over-dressed. 

I  repeat,  then,  metre  is  an  artistic  resource ;  its  strictness  is 
a  better  foundation  for  variety  than  absolute  freedom  :  and,  more 
than  this,  it  is,  for  most  poetic  purposes,  the  natural  concomitant 
of  verse.  Free  verse — I  speak  as  one  who  has  written  it  and  enjoyed 
writing  it — is  an  additional  instrument  and  has  no  doubt  its  own 
future,  but  its  scope,  I  think,  will  never  be  otherwise  than  very 
restricted,  both  because  it  is  only  suited  for  certain  moods  and 
certain  matter,  still  more  because,  to  write  successfully  without  metre 
needs  stronger  inspiration,  more  mastery  of  rhythm,  and  a  severer 
sense  of  form,  not  less  discipline  but  a  greater  discipline,  than  to 
write  in  metre. 

The  chief  value,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  challenge  to  metre  and 
a  movement  towards  non-metrical  and  unrhymed  verse  is  to  make 
us  more  scrupulous  and  exacting  with  ourselves  in  our  use  of  metre 
and  rhyme.  The  challenge  is  needed.  We  should  use  them  not 
because  they  are  customary  and  accepted,  but  for  the  virtue  that 
is  in  them.  I  should  not  wonder  if  rhyme  were  to  become  less  frequent 
than  it  has  been.  Most  of  the  rhymes  that  come  readiest  are  by 
now  rather  stale.  But  apart  from  this,  rhymes  are  frequently  used 
where  they  have  no  real  effect  and  where  no  one  would  miss  them 
if  they  were  not  there.  A  few  rhymes  used  in  the  right  places  tell 
as  much  as  many.  Imperfect  rhymes  or  assonances  may  come  to  be 
used  deliberately.  What  pleases  the  ear  of  one  generation  will  rarely 
please  that  of  the  next . 

It  is  interesting,  for  some  of  us  at  least,  to  discuss  these  matters. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  course  perfectly  idle.  For  we  all  know 
that  when  the  right  voice  speaks  to  us  we  shall  listen  to  it  and  shall 
not  care  the  least  whether  the  verse  be  free  verse  or  chiselled  stanzas, 
or  whether  the  form  be  old  or  new. 

In  current  criticism,  or  what  passes  for  such,  we  often  see  a  sharp 
line  drawn  between  ‘traditionalists’  and  ‘moderns’,  whether  in  art 
or  literature.  But  the  differences  usually  emphasized  are  external 
merely.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  assume  that  every  one  who  chose 
to  dress  unconventionally  was  a  rare  and  distinguished  spirit,  this 
is  sometimes  but  not  always  the  case. 

Change  in  method  of  expression  is  nothing  except  as  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a  change  of  mood,  a  new  vision  of  life. 

But  if  there  is  no  vital  change  in  method  of  expression  save  what 
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comes  inevitably  from  change  of  mood,  may  it  not  well  be  claimed 
that  there  is  something  new  in  our  age  which  demands  a  new  kind 
of  expression  ?  Is  it  the  astonishing  changes  in  external  life  our 
generation  has  seen  and  experienced,  the  multiplicity  of  machines, 
the  enormously  quickened  pace  of  existence  ? 

Well,  that  is  just  the  claim  of  the  Italian  Futurists,  and  it  has 
found  expression  in  the  drama  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Russia. 

This  is  simply  a  blind  alley.  The  arts  will  not  get  very  far  on 
those  lines.  For  they  will  be  following  theory,  not  instinct.  And 
poetry  is  not  going  to  thrive  on  sensations  and  impressions.  It  is 
sensations  and  impressions  which  seem  to  provoke  a  great  deal  of 
the  experiments  of  our  day  in  verse.  And  perhaps  this  may  explain 
why  so  many  of  these  experiments  exhibit  so  singular  an  insipidity 
of  rhythm  flatness  relieved  by  jerks  and  jolts — so  that  you  might 
think  this  new  tradition  already  exhausted.  I  quoted  a  little  while 
ago  the  case  of  the  poet  who  tried  to  be  in  an  unpoetical  mood  when 
he  wrote.  He  was  speaking  paradoxically  no  doubt.  What  is  good 
in  the  youth  of  our  day  is  its  horror  of  unreality.  This  leads  to 
impatience  with  complacencies  and  self-deceptions,  with  acquiesence 
in  accepted  ideas ;  and  that  is  excellent  discipline  and  preparation. 
But  this  passes  easily  into  moods  of  disgust  and  fatigue,  and  into 
acceptance  of  these  as  something  savouring  of  reality.  Such  moods 
do  not  engender  in  poetry  any  powerful  spontaneous  rhythm. 
You  get  what  is  perhaps  even  worse  than  inflated  prose — deflated 
poetry. 

After  all,  poetry  is  at  root  a  primitive  and  passionate  thing :  like 
love,  like  religion.  It  does  not  live  in  the  suburbs  of  our  nature, 
nor  by  observation  or  the  culture  of  impressions  or  the  assertion  of 
opinions.  Such  things  are  taken  up  as  themes  by  those  who  dread 
(like  so  many  to-day)  to  write  stock  poetry  and  think  that  poetic 
themes  are  all  exhausted.  There  is  indeed  no  limit  to  what  may 
become  a  poetic  theme  in  the  right  mind ;  there  is  nothing  common 
or  unclean  to  a  great  poet,  the  depth  of  whose  vision  can  see  all  life 
in  its  significant  relations,  and  nothing  detached  in  its  own  smallness. 
He  continually  transforms  fact  into  idea.  But  the  central  themes  of 
poetry  remain  the  same.  What  do  I  mean  in  the  world  ?  What 
does  the  world  mean  to  me  ?  These  questions  are  always  the  same, 
but  the  answer  is  always  new.  All  the  more  must  it  be  new,  since 
upon  us  has  come  the  vision  of  a  world  unimaginably  complex  beyond 
the  dream  of  our  forefathers.  In  endeavouring  to  conceive  more 
adequately  and  profoundly  the  world  without  us  and  the  world 
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within  us,  poetry  will  find  its  task  and  inevitably  will  discover  in  that 
effort  new  ranges  of  music  in  language. 

It  is  idle  to  proclaim  that  poetry  should  express  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  does  that  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously ;  it  can’t 
help  it.  The  only  relevance  to  poetry  of  changes  in  our  daily 
existence  is  the  change  they  cause  in  our  interior  attitude  to  the 
universe,  in  the  life  of  the  human  spirit.  That  we  are  over-busy 
with  the  surface  of  life  is  no  reason  for  poetry  and  art  to  reflect  that 
fever  and  bustle ;  rather  should  they  embody,  passionately  embody, 
the  interior,  the  imaginative  life.  The  spirit  of  art  is  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Perhaps  it  always  has  been  so,  however  much 
we  may  idealize  certain  favoured  periods  in  the  past.  Certainly  we 
know  that  it  is  so  now.  We  express  our  own  age  by  resisting  it, 
by  creating  something  which  will  outlast  its  fevers  and  its  disillu¬ 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


I  have  modified  the  form  of  this  address  slightly  in  order 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  larger  audience  than  that  to 
which  it  was  originally  delivered,  but  I  have  left  the  sub¬ 
stance  unaltered. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Professor  Oliver  Elton,  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms  which  I  have  discussed  in  some 
of  the  notes  appended  to  the  address. 
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ON  THE  RELATION  OF  POETRY  TO  VERSE 


(An  Address  given  in  the  University  of  Dacca  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1924.) 

My  subject  concerns  the  literature  and  the  psychology  of  all  civi¬ 
lized  peoples.  It  is  one  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  philosophers 
and  critics,  and  by  poets  themselves,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  But  so  far  from  there  being  any  common  agreement 
in  regard  to  fundamental  problems,  the  differences  in  regard  to  them 
are  as  acute  to-day  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

I  originally  intended  to  give  as  the  title  of  this  address  the  question 
‘  Why  is  poetry  written  in  verse  ’  ?  It  is  in  that  form  that  the  special 
problem  with  which  I  wish  to  deal  originally  presented  itself  to  me 
many  years  ago.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  implied  in  several 
of  the  most  famous  writings  on  the  subject,  though  never  perhaps  put 
in  that  precise  form  ;  yet  for  certain  critics,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  distinguished,  it  is  a  question  which  one  has  no  right  to  ask. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  held  that  all  verse  is  poetry  and  all  poetry  is  verse, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  if  I  am  to  defend  my  question, 
before  suggesting  an  answer,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  principal  terms  used ;  and  we  shall 
find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in  complex  and  subtle  debate.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  fortunate  that  about  the  word  ‘  verse 1  there  is  little  or  no 
obscurity.  We  can  define  it  without  bringing  in  the  word  poetry  at 
all.  By  it  we  mean  language  with  a  certain  system  of  regular  re¬ 
currences  of  sound-emphasis  in  it,  which,  for  brevity,  we  may  call 
‘  beats  ’,  corresponding  to  the  beats  of  the  conductor  of  a  musical 
orchestra.  The  general  name  for  such  a  system  of  beats  is  rhythm  or 
metre  ;  and  the  word  metre  is  often  used  as  the  synonym  of  verse.1 
The  incidence  of  the  beats  may  be  varied  within  certain  limits,  in 
language  as  in  music  ;  and  to  these  beats  there  are  often  added  the 
regularities  of  rhyme  and  of  assonance,  on  which  I  shall  touch  later. 

We  may  now  ask  again  ‘  Is  all  verse  poetry 1  ?  Or  does  the  word 
poetry  require  further  definition  ?  In  regard  to  the  word  poetry  there 
is  no  common  agreement  as  there  is  in  regard  to  verse.  But  the  many 
definitions  of  poetry,  varied,  overlapping  and  inconsistent  as  they  are, 

1  I  leave  aside  the  question  whether  the  emphasis  is  due  to  length  or  intensity 
or  pitch  or  quality  of  sound — see  Note  A. 

A  2 
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correspond  to  three  different  views  :  (1)  the  view  which  regards  poetry 
as  the  synonym  or  equivalent  of  verse,  (2)  the  view  which  regards 
poetry  as  comprising  all  compositions  with  a  certain  characteristic 
content,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  written  in  verse  or  prose, 
(3)  the  view  which  regards  poetry  as  comprising  only  those  composi¬ 
tions  with  this  characteristic  content  which  are  written  in  verse. 

I  shall  deal  with  these  three  views  separately. 

The  view  that  all  verse  is  poetry  is  an  old  one.  Among  the 
Greeks  verse  was  a  medium  not  only  for  the  epic  and  the  lyric,  for 
tragedy  and  for  comedy ;  two  at  least  of  the  earliest  Greek  scientific 
thinkers,  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  expressed  themselves  in  verse ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  practice  was  not  exceptional,  and  that  their 
productions  were  commonly  called  poetry.  Against  this  practice, 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  Greek  scientific  men,  and  one  of  the 
creators  of  literary  criticism,  enters  a  protest. 

£  Even  ’,  he  says,  ‘  when  a  treatise  on  medicine  or  natural  science 
is  brought  out  in  verse,  the  name  of  poet  by  custom  is  given  to  the 
author ;  and  Homer  and  Empedocles  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  metre,  so  that  it  would  be  right  to  call  the  one  poet,  the  other 
physicist  rather  than  poet.1 1 

We  recall  that  the  practice  of  writing  a  scientific  treatise  in  verse 
is  found  in  England  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  himself  a  distin¬ 
guished  man  of  science,  put  forward  his  theories  in  a  book  called  The 
Botanic  Garden,  from  which  I  may  quote  a  single  passage  describing 
certain  famous  experiments  of  Boyle  and  Torricelli : 

You  charm’d,  indulgent  Sylphs!  their  learned  toil. 

And  crown’d  with  fame  your  Torricell,  and  Boyle  ; 
Taught  with  sweet  smiles,  responsive  to  their  prayer, 

The  spring  and  pressure  of  the  viewless  air. 

How  up  exhausted  tubes  bright  currents  flow 
Of  liquid  silver  from  the  lake  below. 

Weigh  the  long  column  of  the  incumbent  skies, 

And  with  the  changeful  moment  fall  and  rise. 

How,  as  in  brazen  pumps  the  pistons  move, 

The  membrane- valve  sustains  the  weight  above ; 

Stroke  follows  stroke,  the  gelid  vapour  falls, 

And  misty  dew-drops  dim  the  crystal  walls  ; 

Rare  and  more  rare  expands  the  fluid  thin, 

And  Silence  dwells  with  Vacancy  within. 

(Loc.  cit.,  pp.  191-3.) 

1  Translation  by  S.  II.  Butcher  in  liis  Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Poetry ,  &;c.,  3rd 
edition,  p.  9. 
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To  make  his  meaning  clearer,  Darwin  added  to  his  text  learned 
notes  in  prose  which  might  find  a  place  in  any  scientific  treatise  to¬ 
day.  His  work  also  contains  passages  expressing  tender  emotion 
which  might  well  be  called  poetry  by  critics,  to  whatever  school  they 
belong.  Cowper,  the  poet,  wrote  of  him  : 

They  best  can  judge  the  poet’s  worth, 

Who  of  themselves  have  known 
The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 
By  labours  of  their  own.1 

But  Aristotle’s  distinction  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted  either 
by  critics  or  common  usage.  As  late  as  1828,  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  a  book  on  Rhetoric  which  had  an  immense  vogue,  asserted  flatly 
that  — 

‘  Any  composition  in  verse  (and  none  that  is  not)  is  always  called, 
whether  good  or  bad,  a  poem  by  all  who  have  no  favourite  hypothesis 
to  maintain.’ 

Whately  was  promptly  contradicted  by  De  Quincey  and  later  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.2  But  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  even  to-day  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  piece  of  nonsense-verse  called  ‘a  poem’, 
though  the  persons  who  use  the  phrase  would  probably  agree  that 
it  is  not  ‘  poetry  ’.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  we  have  no  one  single  word 
in  English  to  denote  ‘  a  piece  of  verse  ’,  without  reference  to  its  con¬ 
tent,  that  this  usage  has  survived.  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  are 
many  to-day  who  would  maintain  that  the  famous  example  of  un¬ 
inspired  verse,  invented  by  Johnson — 

I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walk’d  into  the  Strand, 

And  there  I  met  another  man 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand. 

or  the  couplet  quoted  by  Coleridge — 

Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader  ! 

Hast  sent  the  hare?  or  hast  thou  swallowed  her? 

could  be  regarded  as  poetry. 

Nor  would,  I  think,  any  one  assert  ‘Jack  and  Jill’  or  ‘  Three  Blind 
Mice  ’  or  ‘  Dickory,  Dickory,  Dock  ’,  or  the  delightful  ‘  Jabberwock  ’ 
of  Lewis  Carroll  to  be  poetry,  though  they  are  certainly  verse. 

We  may  then  regard  the  view  that  all  verse  is  poetry  as  entirely 
obsolete,  and  grant  that  there  is  some  common  characteristic  of  con¬ 
tent  which  is  essential  to  all  poetry,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  verse. 


1  See  Note  B. 


2  See  Note  C. 
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It  is  thus  a  necessary  condition  for  a  composition  to  be  poetry  that 
its  content  should  be  of  this  characteristic  kind.1 

The  difference  between  the  second  and  third  views  to  which  I  have 
referred,  will  then  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  further  question  : — 
Is  the  above  condition  not  only  necessary  but  sufficient  ?  or  is  there 
a  second  condition  necessary  for  a  composition  to  be  called  poetry, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  written  in  verse? 

Although  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  criterion  of  poetry  was  content  and  content  only. 

‘  The  poet  (he  says)  and  the  historian  differ  not  by  writing  in 
verse  or  in  prose  . . .  The  true  difference  is  that  one  relates  what  has 
happened,  the  other  what  may  happen.  Poetry,  therefore,  is 
a  more  philosophical  and  a  higher  thing  than  history :  for  poetry 
tends  to  express  the  universal,  history  the  particular.1  2 

Mr.  Butcher  reproaches  Aristotle  for  not  being  more  explicit. 
‘  Aristotle,  highly  as  he  rates  the  aesthetic  capacity  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  his  treatment  of  music,  says  nothing  to  show  that  he  values 
at  its  proper  worth  the  power  of  rhythmical  sound  as  a  factor  in  poetry.1 

( Loc .  cit.,  p.  147.) 

The  great  Sanskrit  writers  on  poetics  appear  to  have  been  more 
definite.  The  late  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner,  Professor  Haraprasad  Shastri, 
and  Dr.  Sushil  Kumar  De,  whom  I  have  consulted  recently  on  this 
matter,  all  agree  that  according  to  Sanskrit  critics  poetry  may  be 
written  in  prose.  ‘  In  Sanskrit 1  (writes  Dr.  De,  in  a  private  letter)  ‘  the 
idea  appears  to  be  traditional,  or  at  least  so  widely  recognized  that 
the  theorists  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  discuss  it  in  detail.1  According  to  Dr.  De,  ‘Poetry  ( kavya )  is 
classified  by  Sanskrit  authors  from  the  standpoint  of  form  into  (1) 
padya  (verse),  (2)  gadya  (prose),  and  (3)  viisra  (mixed  prose  and 
verse).  With  them  what  is  essential  in  poetry  is  something  incom¬ 
prehensible,  something  which  cannot  be  directly  expressed,  but  only 
suggested — the  aesthetic  delectableness  which  they  call  rasa,  a  sub¬ 
jective  condition  of  the  reader’s  mind.  Language  is  necessary  so  far 
as  this  rasa  is  capable  of  being  suggested  thereby  by  the  poet ;  prose 
will  therefore  do  as  well  as  verse.  For  it  is  not  the  metre,  the 
measured  arrangement  of  syllabic  instants,  or  combination  of  modu¬ 
lated  sounds,  that  attracts  us  in  a  poem.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the 

1  I  purposely  refrain  from  overloading  the  argument  at  this  point  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  precise  nature  of  this  characteristic,  about  which  opinions  may 
certainly  vary.  The  existence  of  such  variants  of  opinion  does  not  affect  my 
reasoning. 

2  S.  H.  Butcher:  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  3rd  edition,  p.  35. 
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syllabic  but  the  ideal  poetry  which  ought  to  be  defined,  and  which  the 
Sanskrit  authors  define  as  something  that  touches  the  heart  and  pro¬ 
duces  that  sensation  of  delight  which  they  call  rasa."1 

Thus  the  Sanskritists  agree  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  tells  us 
that  ‘  verse  is  but  an  ornament  and  no  cause  to  poetry,  sith  there 
have  been  many  most  excellent  poets  that  never  versified,  and  now 
swarm  many  versifiers,  who  need  never  answer  to  the  name  of  poets.’ 

And  alongside  Sidney  must  be  ranged  the  great  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  and,  in  days  nearer  our  own, 
those  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  philosopher,  and  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  romancer,  critic,  and  poet. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  take  the  other  view  and  regard  verse  as  an 
essential  constituent  of  poetry ;  nothing,  they  say,  can  be  poetry  that 
is  not  written  in  verse.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  in  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  the  following  definition  : 

‘  Absolute  poetry  is  the  concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the  human 
mind  in  emotional  and  rhythmic  language’ ;  and  it  seems  clear  from 
the  context  that  by  rhythmic  language  he  means  verse  and  does  not 
include  in  it  rhythmic  prose.  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  asks  ‘  Why  have 
poets  always  written  in  metre  ?  ’ — a  question-begging  inquiry  to  which 
he  gives  the  unsatisfying  answer  ‘  because  the  laws  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  oblige  them  to  do  so  ’.  1  I  gather  from  the  writings  of  that 
admirable  and  philosophic  critic,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  that  he,  too, 
would  regard  verse  as  an  essential  element  in  poetry ;  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  is  clearly  on  the  same  side.2 

Somewhere  between  the  two  schools  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  (who,  like 
Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Courthope,  was  for  a  time  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford)  takes  up  an  independent  position,  on 
which  I  shall  touch  later. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  there  is  no  agreement  between  those 
who  regard  verse  as  an  essential  constituent  of  poetry,  and  those  who 
do  not.  Eor  both  views  there  is  high  authority.  The  fact  remains 
that  while  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  verse  that  is  not  poetry,  the 
majority  of  those  whom  the  world  regards  as  poets  have  written  in 
verse,  and  at  this  point  it  is,  therefore,  clearly  legitimate  to  return 
to  our  original  question,  and  to  ask  ‘Why  is  poetry  written  in 
verse  P  ’ 

The  question  was  discussed  by  both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in 
the  course  of  their  famous  controversy  on  poetic  diction  early  in  the 


1  See  Note  I). 


2  See  Note  E. 
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last  century,  and  each  critic  oddly  enough  offers  two  clear  explana¬ 
tions  (besides  others  less  definite)  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  verse — 
the  one  based  on  and  coloured  by  his  own  theory  of  poetic  diction, 
the  other  independent  of  his  theory.1 

Wordsworth,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  asks 
specifically  ‘  Why  .  .  .  have  I  written  in  verse  ?  ’ 2 

In  the  explanation  based  on  his  theory  of  poetic  diction  (the  second 
in  chronological  order),  he  suggests  that  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
received  from  metre  is  ‘the  pleasure  which  the  mind  derives  from  the 
perception  of  similitude  in  dissimilitude1,  a  principle  ‘which  is  the 
great  spring  of  the  activity  of  our  minds,  and  their  chief  feeder1,  a 
wide  principle,  on  which  depends  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  sexes, 
but  even  ‘  our  taste  and  moral  feelings  \ 

For  Wordsworth  the  similitude  appears  to  be  the  similitude  of 
poetic  language  (as  he  conceived  it)  to  the  language  of  real  life ;  the 
dissimilitude  is  that  of  metre  from  the  prose  of  everyday  speech.3 

Coleridge,  holding  that  poetic  language  should  be  different  from 
that  of  real  life,  comes,  logically,  to  a  conclusion  precisely  the  opposite 
of  W ordsworth’s. 

To  the  question,  ‘  Why  do  I  write  in  metre  ? 1  he  thinks  there  can 
be  no  other  rational  answer  than  this — ‘  I  write  in  metre  because  I  am 
about  to  use  a  language  different  from  that  of  prose1.4  In  other 
words,  the  poet  uses  a  form  different  from  that  of  everyday  life 
because  he  uses  words  different  from  those  of  everyday  life.  Both 
explanations  leave  me  equally  cold. 

We  now  turn  to  the  explanations  of  the  two  poets  which  have  no 
relation  to  their  controversy  on  poetic  diction.  In  his  second 
‘partial1  explanation,  Wordsworth  suggests  that  the  end  of  poetry  is 
‘to  produce  excitement  in  co-existence  with  an  over-balance  of 
pleasure;  that  “excitement11  is  an  “unusual  and  irregular  state  of 
mind 11  in  which  ideas  and  feelings  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  accus¬ 
tomed  order,  and  that  the  co-presence  of  something  regular,  to  which 
the  mind  has  been  accustomed  in  a  less  excited  state,  tempers  and 
restrains  the  passion  by  an  inter-texture  of  ordinary  feeling.  Thus 
(he  says)  ‘  the  small  but  continual  and  regular  impulses  of  pleasurable 
surprise  from  metrical  arrangement1  prevent  the  most  pathetic  of 
Shakespeare’s  scenes  from  being  pathetic  beyond  the  bounds  of 

1  See  Note  F. 

2  1  (luote  from  Moxon’s  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Wordsworth  (1836), 

voL  3  See  Note  G. 

1  lie  italics  are  mine.  1  he  quotation  is  from  the  Biographia  Literaria,  edited 
by  J.  Sliawcross,  vol.  ii  (1907),  p.  53. 
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pleasure,  whereas  the  pathos  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  may  exceed  those 
bounds.1 

One  may  well  doubt  if  this  theory  can  stand  the  test  of  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis.  Let  it  be  granted  that  metre  may  give  pleasure  to 
the  ear  ;  but  read  the  great  scene  of  Lear’s  death,  and  ask  if  such 
pleasure  is  not  imperceptible  in  comparison  with  the  emotion  of  pity 
and  terror,  by  which  one  is  thrilled  to  the  heart. 

And  Wordsworth  speaks  of  ‘  surprise  ’  in  metre.  Is  there  really 
any  feeling  of  surprise  ordinarily  caused  by  the  regularities  of  verse 
and  especially  of  blank  verse  ?  Is  not  the  waiting  for  its  recurrences 
a  feeling  of  expectancy  the  very  opposite  of  surprise  ?  Or  if  there  be 
surprise  at  the  dexterities  even  of  a  Shelley,  a  Browning,  or  a 
Swinburne,  does  not  such  surprise  diminish  pro  tanto  not  only  the 
intensity  of  feeling  produced,  but  the  very  poetry  itself?  Is  it  not  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  regularities  of  sound  as  a  factor  in  poetry  that 
they  should  be  subordinate  and  not  principal  in  the  field  of  attention  ? 
The  ‘  surprise  ’  theory  seems  to  me  untenable.2 

To  his  explanation  of  verse  as  diminishing  excessive  passion 
Wordsworth  adds  a  complement  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  its 
contradiction.  He  suggests  that  when  the  words  of  a  poet  are 
inadequate  to  suggest  passion,  ‘  as  is  often  the  case  ’,  the  metrical 
form,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  may  impart  to  such  words  the 
excitement  and  feeling  of  passion  which  is  desired  by  the  poet,  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  lacking.  Thus  metre,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  a  kind  of  4  excitement  regulator  ’  in  poetry  ;  it  diminishes  the 
excitement  where  it  tends  to  be  too  great,  and  increases  it  where  it 
tends  to  be  too  little.  Wordsworth’s  second  theory  leaves  me  as  cold 
as  his  first. 

Coleridge’s  second  explanation,  I  think,  comes  to  much  closer  grips 
with  the  facts.  He  writes  4  As  far  as  metre  acts  in  and  for  itself,  it 
tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  susceptibility,  both  of  the  general 
feeling  and  of  the  attention.  This  effect  it  produces  by  the  continued 
excitement  of  surprise  and  by  the  quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity  still 
gratified  and  still  re-excited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any 
moment  objects  of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  become  considerable  in 
their  aggregate  influence’  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  51).  And  again,  4  metre  in 
itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  attention’  (loc.  cit.,  p.  53).3 

Coleridge  seems  to  have  taken  his  theory  of  surprise  from 

1  Compare  Coleridge’s  passage  on  similar  lines  in  the  Biographia  Literaria, 
(cli.  xviii)  ed.  Sliawcross,  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 

2  See  Notes  F  and  H. 

3  See  also  Biographia  Literaria ,  ch.  xiv,  ed.  Sliawcross,  vol.  ii,  pp.  9-10. 
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Wordsworth,  unless  that  factor  in  the  theories  of  both  poets  originated 
from  their  conversation  and  correspondence. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  of  the  somewhat  vast  and  vague  theories 
expounded  by  Shelley  in  his  interesting  but  incomplete  Defence  of 
Poetry.  Shelley,  probably  rightly,  regards  metre  as  something 
primitive.  ‘In  the  youth  of  the  world1,  he  writes,  ‘men  dance  and 
sing  and  imitate  natural  objects,  observing  in  those  actions,  as  in  all 
others,  a  certain  rhythm  or  order.1  And  he  adds  that  those  in 
whom  that  order  exists  to  excess  are  poets  in  the  most  universal  sense 
of  the  word.1  Shelley,  who  regards  the  distinction  between  poets 
and  prose-writers  as  ‘  a  vulgar  error  ’,  includes  among  the  poets  not 
only  the  authors  of  language  and  music,  of  the  dance  and  architecture, 
and  statuary  and  painting,  but  the  insti tutors  of  laws,  the  founders 
of  civil  society,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  teachers  of 
religion.  But  he  does  not,  except  in  one  respect,  contribute  much 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
Wordsworth  had  written  ‘  the  only  strict  antithesis  to  prose  is  metre  ; 
nor  is  this  in  truth  a  strict  antithesis,  because  lines  and  passages  of 
metre  so  naturally  occur  in  writing  prose,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  them,  even  were  it  desirable1.  Although  Shelley 
thinks  that  poetry  need  not  be  written  in  verse,  he  thinks  it  must  be 
written  in  what  is  termed  ‘  measured  1  or  rhythmical  language,  and  he 
gives  this  (not  very  precise)  explanation  of  the  origin  of  metre  : 

‘Sounds  as  well  as  thoughts  have  relation  both  between  each 
other  and  towards  that  which  they  represent,  and  a  perception 
of  the  order  of  those  relations  has  always  been  found  connected  with 
a  perception  of  the  order  of  the  relations  of  thought.  Hence,  the 
language  of  poets  has  ever  affected  a  sort  of  uniform  and  harmonious 
recurrence  of  sound,  without  which  it  were  not  poetry,  and  which  is 
scarcely  less  indispensable  to  the  communication  of  its  influence,  than 
the  words  themselves,  without  reference  to  that  peculiar  order  .  .  . 

‘  An  observation  of  the  regular  mode  of  the  recurrence  of 
harmony  in  the  language  of  poetical  minds,  together  with  its 
relation  to  music,  produced  metre,  or  a  certain  system  of  traditional 
forms  of  harmony  and  language.1  2 

Shelley’s  theory  seems  to  approximate  to  that  of  Mr.  Mackail.3 

I  want  now  to  turn  back  to  Coleridge’s  observation  that  metre  is 
a  stimulant  of  the  attention.  If  Coleridge  had  pursued  that  line  of 
argument  without  being  troubled  by  his  objections  to  Wordsworth’s 
theory  of  poetic  diction,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  he 
might  perhaps  have  reached  a  different  result.  Let  us  for  the  moment 

1  This  view  was  probably  taken  by  Shelley  from  Plato.  See  Note  I. 

2  Prose  works  of  P.  B.  Shelley,  ed.  by  II.  B.  Forman  (1880),  vol.  iii,  p.  106. 

3  See  Note  J. 
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consider  Coleridge’s  second  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  assume  with 
him  that  metre  is  only  a  stimulus  to  the  attention  and  nothing  more. 
Is  it  not  natural  to  ask  at  once  ‘  Why  does  poetry  gain  so  much  by 
this  additional  stimulus  to  the  attention,  which  is  not  required  in 
philosophy  or  history  or  psychology,  in  mathematics  or  chemistry  or 
law  ?  ’  I  think  there  is  an  answer. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  refrained  from  quoting  any  of  the 
numerous  definitions  of  poetry  because  I  have  not  yet  found  one 
applicable  alike  to  the  poems  selected  from  epic  and  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  to  the  lyrics  which  find  their  place  justly  and  by  universal 
consent  in  any  large  collection  of  poetry.  In  any  such  collection 
I  believe  you  would  find  poems  to  which  no  single  definition  hitherto 
given  would  apply.  But  that  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
trying  to  find  some  essential  characteristic  or  characteristics  of  poetry, 
even  if  we  cannot  enumerate  them  all  in  a  brief  form.  The  rasa  of 
the  Sanskrit  authors,  the  mysterious  ‘  something 1  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
which  I  will  interpret  as  the  power  to  excite  tender  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  listener,  will  suffice  for  my  purpose.  It  is  the 
power  which  may  belong  to  the  lightest  verse  of  a  Herrick,  to  the 
profoundest  tragedy  of  a  Shakespeare.  That  this  power  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  poetry  is  granted ;  and  that  poetry  implies 
something  more,  I  agree ;  but  I  would  ask  you  only  to  admit  that 
poetry  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  does  not  produce  this  kind  of  emotion. 

Now,  we  are  so  constituted  that  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  thread 
of  a  purely  intellectual  argument,  we  can  take  it  up  again  at  the  point 
at  which  it  has  been  broken  without  serious  loss.  But  if  while  we  are 
reading  a  poem  we  are  interrupted  by  the  thousand  and  one  trivial 
and  disturbing  things  of  everyday,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  screech  of 
a  crow,  the  creaking  of  a  cart,  the  noise  of  people’s  feet,  or  of  the 
wind ;  if  we  consciously  listen  to  them  while  we  are  listening  to  the 
poem,  the  chances  are  many  that  the  effect  will  be  spoiled,  that  the 
emotion  by  which  the  poem  was  inspired  will  be  dissipated  before  it 
can  reach  our  own  heart.  There  is  thus  a  reason  why  our  attention 
should  be  confined,  if  possible,  by  some  special  means  to  the  poem 
itself.  The  mere  desire  to  concentrate  is  not  enough. 

At  this  point  we  call  to  our  aid  the  psychologists,  Lloyd  Morgan 
and  others,  who  have  shown  that  our  attention  may  be  divided  into 
a  ‘  central  ’  attention,  and  a  residual  or  ‘  marginal  ’  attention.1  Our 
central  attention  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  up  by  the  object  or  event  to 

1  See  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Psychology  for  Teachers  (VdOG),  pp.  7-10.  Lloyd  Morgan 
distinguishes  between  (1 )  the  focus  of  attention,  (2)  the  rest  of  the  field  of  attention, 
and  (3)  the  marginal  outskirts  in  the  region  of  non-attention  ;  but  this  refine¬ 
ment  of  analysis  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument. 
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which  we  are  consciously  directing  our  attention  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  The  residual  or  marginal  attention  is  taken  up  by  objects 
and  events  which  are  not  in  the  central  field. 

I  suggest  that  for  steady  concentration  it  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  have  that  marginal  attention  taken  up  by  some  regular  occurrence 
and  stimulus  for  which  the  mind  waits,  and  which  is  both  sufficient  to 
exclude  other  and  extraneous  disturbances,  and  yet  insufficient  to  come 
into  the  centre  of  the  field. 

We  know  the  famous  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  as  a  schoolboy, 
could  only  answer  questions  in  class  when  fidgeting  with  a  particular 
button,  and  who  became,  for  the  moment,  a  dunce  when  a  school¬ 
fellow,  for  a  joke,  cut  off  the  button.  The  fidgeting  with  the  button 
absorbed  Scott’s  marginal  attention,  and  allowed  him  to  concentrate 
in  a  way  which  he  could  not  do  without  it.  My  own  head  master,  at 
school,  seemed  incapable  of  dealing  with  any  difficult  point  in  the 
classics  without  fidgeting  with  his  watch-chain  ;  and  some  persons 
cannot  preserve  their  attention  during  tiresome  speeches  at  committee 
meetings  without  making  original  drawings  on  the  agenda. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  many  years  ago  1  to  the  Psychological 
Society  in  London,  I  suggested  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  assonance  in  poetry  is  to  absorb  our  marginal 
attention,  and  to  leave  us  free  to  concentrate  our  minds  and  feeling 

O 

on  the  emotion  expressed  by  the  poet,  and  to  respond  to  it.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  function  of  absorbing  the  marginal  attention  is  not  the 
only  function  of  these  regularities  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  assonance, 
and  that  they  give  an  independent  pleasure,  akin  to  the  melody  and 
harmony  of  music  ;  and  further  that  that  independent  pleasure  might 
be  so  enhanced  as  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  sense  of  the  poem. 
In  such  a  case,  what  was  intended  only  to  absorb  the  marginal 
attention  absorbs  the  central  attention. 

I,  myself,  feel  this  kind  of  diversion  not  infrequently  in  reading 
Swinburne  and  especially  the  later  Swinburne.  I  choose  a  few  lines 
from  the  beautiful  poem  in  memory  of  the  French  poet  Charles 
Baudelaire,  reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse : 

O  sleepless  heart  and  sombre  soul  unsleeping, 

That  were  athirst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and  no  more  strife  ! 

The  meaning  is  quite  simple  and  straightforward,  yet  the  music  of  the 
line,  and  possibly  its  excessive  repetition  of  a  few  consonants,  s,  1,  m,  p, 
make  it  difficult  for  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  sense. 

1  On  tlie  9th  March,  1907. 
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I  quote  another  example  from  Swinburne’s  Astrophel: 

A  star  in  the  silence  that  follows 
The  song  of  the  death  of  the  sun 
Speaks  music  in  heaven,  and  the  hollows 
And  heights  of  the  world  are  as  one ; 

One  lyre  that  outsings  and  outlightens 
The  rapture  of  sunset,  and  thrills 
Mute  night  till  the  sense  of  it  brightens 
The  soul  that  it  fills.1 

For  myself,  the  music  of  these  lines  makes  them  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  and  not  easy.  As  I  read  them  the  sense  evades  me,  though 
a  paraphrase  in  prose  would  be  perfectly  clear. 

But  the  central  attention  may  be  taken  up  not  only  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  music  of  verse,  but  by  the  over-emphasis,  or  in  a  long 
poem,  by  the  excessive  regularity  of  the  beat.  I  have  said  that  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  absorb  the  marginal  attention  should  be  a  slight 
stimulus.  When  the  beat  is  over-emphasized  the  verse  turns  into 
what  is  called  a  jingle,  in  which  you  think  of  the  beat  and  of  nothing 
else.  Mark  Twain,  if  I  remember  aright,  tells  us  that  he  was 
haunted  for  weeks  by  a  verse  intended  as  a  mnemonic  for  conductors 
of  a  tramway  company  : 

Conductor,  when  you  receive  a  fare, 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare. 

A  blue  trip-slip  for  an  eight  cent  fare, 

A  buff  trip-slip  for  a  six  cent  fare, 

A  pink  trip-slip  for  a  three  cent  fare, 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare ! 2 

Two  years  ago,  on  reading  M.  Ch.  Baudouin’s  book  on  Suggestion 
and  Auto-suggestion ,3  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  regularities  of 
rhythm,  and  rhyme,  were  precisely  similar  to  the  regularities  of  stimuli 
which  produce  a  state  favourable  to  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion, 
and  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  poetry  is  to  re-awaken  within 
us  that  inner  life  within  which  will  and  logic  are  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  ;  that  the  power  of  the  poet  lies  partly  in  the  command  which 
he  exercises  over  this  ‘  sub-conscious  ’  side  of  our  life  ;  a  command 
which  we  do  not  feel  as  a  command  or  resist ;  in  which,  indeed,  we 
have  the  sense  of  being  active  and  not  passive,  so  that  the  poet’s  work 
lives  in  us  again.  We  reach  the  ‘moment  of  judgment  and  con¬ 
templation  ’  of  which  Croce  speaks,  ‘  in  which  our  spirit  is  one  with 
that  of  the  poet,  and  we  are  one  single  thing .’ 

1  Poems  of  A.  C.  Swinburne,  in  6  vols.  (1904),  vol.  vi,  p.  121. 

2  I  wonder  whether  Whately  would  have  called  this  poetry  ! 

3  Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul. 
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The  theory  of  the  function  of  metre  as  inducing  a  state  of  semi¬ 
somnolence  favourable  to  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
philosopher,  Henri  Bergson,  and  by  M.  Paul  Souriau. 

In  his  Essai  sur  les  donnees  immtdiates  de  la  Conscience  (1889) 
Bergson  writes  with  reference  to  art  generally : 

‘The  object  of  art  is  to  lull  to  sleep  the  active,  or  rather  the 
resisting  powers  of  our  personality,  and  thus  to  bring  us  to  a  state 
of  perfect  docility,  in  which  we  realize  the  idea  suggested  to  us,  and 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  expressed  [to  us].  ’ 1 

and  again : 

‘  Whence  comes  the  charm  of  poetry  ?  The  poet  is  a  man  in  whom 
feelings  develop  into  images  and  the  images  themselves  into  words, 
which  obey  a  rhythm,  in  order  to  render  them.  In  seeing  those 
images  pass  again  before  our  eyes  we  experience  ourselves  the  feelings 
of  which  they  were,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  emotional  equivalent ;  but 
those  images  would  not  be  realized  so  strongly  by  us  without  the 
regular  movements  of  the  rhythm,  by  which  our  soul  ( notre  time), 
rocked  and  lulled,  falls  into  a  self-oblivion  almost  that  of  a  dream, 
to  think  and  see  with  the  poet’  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  II). 

M.  Paul  Souriau,  in  a  book  La  Suggestion  dans  l' Art  (1893),  puts 
forward  similar  views,  originally  dating,  he  says,  from  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  in  1888. 

His  general  idea  is  that  the  aesthetic  imagination  only  works  freely 
in  a  state  of  approaching  sleep,  and  he  points  out  that  this  state 
is  produced  by  any  periodic  repetition  of  sounds  such  as  the  ticking 
of  a  metronome  or  a  clock  ;  and  he  adds  that  with  a  little  attention  we 
can  recognize  that  poetry  and  music  produce  a  similar  mental  state. 
In  order  to  push  matters  to  extremes,  he  says,  let  us  think  of  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  verse  recited  in  a  sing-song  voice,  with  the  rhythm  over¬ 
emphasized.  Soon  we  find  that  our  attention  detaches  itself  from  the 
words,  and  is  directed  entirely  toward  the  rhythm,  which  we  follow 
in  an  involuntary  and  mechanical  way ;  the  sounds  striking  the  ear 
gradually  make  it  drowsy ;  our  head  begins  to  nod ;  it  is  the  begin- 
mng  of  sleep.  But  every  rhythm  with  some  degree  of  regularity 
exerts  this  same  lethargic  influence  to  some  extent  on  our  minds ;  and 
every  poet  uses  it  to  bring  us  into  a  condition  of  a  lucid  half-sleep, 
eminently  favourable  to  aesthetic  contemplation.  The  ‘  rocking  ’  of 
the  verse  keeps  our  minds  on  the  images  suggested,  leads  us  to  pro¬ 
longed  contemplation  of  them,  and  to  find  increased  beauty  in  them, 
by  throwing  us  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  which  lends  to  them  its  own 
charm.2 


1  loc.  cit.,  p.  11. 


2  loc.  cit.,  p.  51.  See  also  Note  K. 
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M.  Souriau’s  theory  of  suggestion  in  poetry,  like  M.  Bergson’s,  is 
part  of  a  theory  of  suggestion  in  Art  in  general,  which  it  is  beyond 
my  province  to  discuss. 

The  weakness  of  their  theories  is  that  they  postulate  a  lethargic  or 
half-sleepy  state,  which  appears  to  me  not  to  exist  in  fact  in  the 
reader  who  responds  most  keenly  to  the  poet’s  mind.  One  may,  it  is 
true,  be  in  a  half-sleepy  state  in  reading  a  poem  like  Gray’s  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,-. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness,  and  to  me. 

But  who  can  feel  half-sleepy  in  reading  Macbeth’s 

‘  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me  ’ 

or  Hamlet’s  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’,  or,  to  take  a  modern  heroic  poem, 
with  the  most  marked  of  rhythms  : 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

‘  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! 

Charge  for  the  guns !  ’  he  said : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Mr.  J.  Middleton  Murry,  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  recently 
published  lectures  on  the  Problem  of  Style  (1922),  while  adopting  the 
theory  of  suggestion  in  part,  rightly  emphasizes  the  ‘  intense  aware¬ 
ness’  with  which  poetry  is,  or  should  be,  read,  and  this  he  attributes 
to  variation  of  the  rhythm  on  the  metrical  basis.  But  let  him  speak 
for  himself : 

‘  Rhythm  and  metre,  which  are  the  formal  distinguishing  marks  of 
poetry,  have  the  power  of  throwing  the  reader  into  a  state  of 
heightened  susceptibility  to  emotional  suggestion.  Why  they  have 
this  power  would  be  a  long,  and  perhaps  mainly  a  physiological 
story.  But  the  plain  psychological  fact  is  that  the  recurrence  of 
a  regular  rhythmical  beat  has  an  almost  hypnotic  effect ;  it  com¬ 
pletely  detaches  our  attention  from  the  world  of  everyday,  lulls 
the  practical  alertness  which  that  world  demands,  and  if  it  is 
regular  and  monotonous  enough,  actually  sends  us  to  sleep.  That 
is  the  extreme  effect  of  metre  and  rhythm.  The  poet’s  business 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  tendency,  and  instead  of  letting  it  reach 
its  logical  physical  conclusion,  by  an  infinite  rhythmical  variation 
on  the  metrical  basis,  to  keep  us  intensely  aware.  There  is  a 
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background  of  metrical  sameness  separating  us  like  a  curtain  from 
the  practical  world ;  there  is  a  richness  of  the  rhythmical  varia¬ 
tion  to  make  the  world  in  which  we  are  worthy  of  our  most  delighted 
attention.  .  .  . 

The  distinction  we  can  make  between  prose  and  poetry  is  reduced 
to  this :  that  poetry  makes  use  of  metre  and  rhythm  as  a  primary 
means  of  bringing  us  to  a  condition  of  susceptibility  to  emotion  and 
thought.’ 1 

Mr.  Murry  has  reached  conclusions  very  much  like  my  own  ;  but  it 
is  strange  that  he  does  not  associate  rhyme  and  assonance  with  metre 
as  a  means  of  producing  the  condition  of  poetic  susceptibility.  And 
I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  his  theory  of  4  delighted  attention  ’ 
produced  by  variations  of  metre.  Can  there  be  any  room  for  4  de¬ 
lighted  attention 1  in  the  marvellous  death-scene  of  Cleopatra,  in 
which  Mr.  Murry  thinks  that  4  style  reaches  an  absolute  perfection  ’  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  Coleridge  is  right  in  regarding  metre  in 
poetry  as  a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  and  that  Bergson,  Souriau,  and 
Mr.  Murry  are  in  error  in  so  far  as  they  regard  it  as  a  narcotic.  They 
seem  to  assume  that,  because  what  I  will  call  a  large  dose  of  rhythm 
has  a  narcotic  effect,  a  small  dose  has  necessarily  the  same  psycholo¬ 
gical  and  physiological  effect.  I  suggest  that  it  has  the  opposite 
effect,  that  it  increases  sensibility.  We  know  that  with  some  persons 
a  small  dose  of  opium,  so  far  from  being  a  narcotic,  produces  extreme 
irritability  and  excitement. 

And  in  the  arguments  quoted,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Murry, 
there  is  perhaps  some  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  word  or  idea  of 
attention.  I  think  it  legitimate  to  say  that  we  can  attend  almost 
separately  to  the  sound  of  words  and  to  their  sense,  though  I  do  not 
claim  that  complete  separation  is  possible.  Coleridge  is  clearly 
thinking  of  attention  to  sense,  and  not  to  sound.  The  more  you  attend 
to  the  sound,  the  less  you  attend  to  the  sense,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
Mr.  Murry’s  theory  of  the  4  delighted  attention  ’  which  he  attributes 
to  the  variations  of  the  metre  seems  to  me  to  fail.  There  is  a  vision 
of  an  Amos,  of  a  Dante,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Shelley,  independent  of 
the  harmonies  of  Hebrew,  Italian,  or  English,  that  can  be  reproduced 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  if  his  spirit  is  undisturbed  by  external 
things,  undisturbed  by  discordances  whether  internal  or  external  to 
the  sound  of  the  words  in  which  the  vision  is  expressed. 

1  o  my  mind  what  I  will  call  the  negative  value  of  metre,  rhyme, 
and  assonance,  is  far  greater  than  their  positive  value  as  musical 

1  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Murry’s  lecture  on  4  The  English  Bible  and 
the  Grand  Style’,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  122-125. 
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adjuncts  fo  the  poetry.  I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  at  times  a 
positive  excitement  in  the  actual  sounds  of  the  words  in  poetry,  a  clarion 
call  as  in  Henley’s  ‘  England,  my  England1,  the  thunder  of  a  drum, 
as  in  Bret  Harte’s  superb  Reveille ;  the  tramp  of  horses,  as  in  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  But  the  occasions  for’such  excitement  are 
comparatively  rare ;  and  the  chief  function  of  these  regularities  is  to 
enable  us,  not  by  any  external  means,  but  by  the  physical  structure 
of  the  composition  itself  as  a  combination  of  sounds,  to  concentrate 
our  attention  completely  on  their  sense,  undisturbed  by  any  internal 
disharmonies  or  the  incessant  stimulus  from  the  outside  world. 
Mr.  Murry  suggests  the  happy  metaphor  that  they  act  like  ‘  a  curtain 
separating  us  from  the  outside  world’. 

Before  quitting  this  theme,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  aspect  of  the 
suggestion  theory  which  seems  to  me  of  importance.  Aristotle, 
Shelley,  and  many  other  critics,  have  spoken  of  the  universality  of 
poetry ;  and  yet  both  in  the  poet  and  in  the  listener  transformed  by 
his  poetry  the  appeal  is  of  the  most  intensely  individual  character. 
There  is  a  paradox  to  be  explained.  It  will  only  be  with  rare  natures 
that  such  universal  laws  as  the  law  of  mathematical  induction,  or  the 
fundamental  theorems  of  the  calculus  or  of  relativity  can  awaken 
poetic  emotion.  Poetic  emotion  depends  essentially  on  an  individual 
experience  which  cannot  be  completely  shared,  as  completely  shared 
as  for  instance  the  mathematical  demonstrations  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  But  the  words  by  which  the  poet  appeals  to  his  listener  stir 
up  in  his  mind  the  sub-conscious  recollections  of  a  different  personal 
experience  fraught  with  a  like  emotion.  There  must  be  myriads  of 
persons  who  have  been  stirred  by  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  who  have  never  seen  Westminster  in  the  clear  light  that 
follows  the  dawn. 

The  universality  of  poetry  is  of  an  essentially  different  nature  from 
the  universality  of  science.  The  universality  of  science  appeals  to  us 
through  symbols  which  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  mental 
history  and  associations  for  each  person  ;  poetry  appeals  to  us  through 
symbols  which  have  a  mental  history  and  associations  that  are  different 
for  each  person,  though  they  produce  the  same  kind  of  emotion.  And 
it  is  just  because  of  the  state  of  attention,  and  sensitiveness,  and  isolation 
from  the  outside  world,  into  which  rhythmic  language  throws  us,  that 
the  dormant  associations  of  our  own  emotional  past  are  awakened  and 
summoned  up  at  the  call  of  the  poet. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  theories  which  I  have  presented  above 
solve  the  greater  part  of  the  main  difficulties  presented  by  the  relation 
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of  poetry  to  verse.  We  can  see  at  once  that  if  rhythm  and  rhyme 
are  not  essentials  but  only  powerful  adjuncts  to  poetry  there  is  no 
reason  why  poetry  with  its  ‘  heat  and  height  and  sane  emotion  1 1 
should  not  be  written  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse ;  and  why  Plato, 
Isaiah,  and  Francis  Bacon,  and  even  Burnet  (as  Coleridge  would  have  it) 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets.2 

And  again,  if  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  only,  or  mainly,  means  to 
secure  the  attention,  there  is  no  reason  why  verse  should  not  be  an 
admirable  medium  for  much  that  is  not  poetry — satire,  epigram, 
imaginative  criticism  (and  I  have  in  mind  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism), 
and  imaginative  discussion  on  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion 
(and  I  have  in  mind  large  portions  of  Browning’s  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day). 

Varying  the  metaphor  suggested  by  Mr.  Murry,  we  may  regard 
the  structure  of  verse  as  constituting  the  frame  of  a  picture  which 
serves  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  what  is  within  it — exactly  such 
a  frame  as  suits  epigrams  like  those  of  Pope  : 

‘To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 

We  grow  more  partial  for  th’ observer’s  sake.’ 

(I  am  conscious  of  the  personal  application  !) 

4’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches, — none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.’ 

‘  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed ; 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed.’ 

These  lines  are  all  from  Pope,  excellent  sense,  most  excellently 
expressed.  What  could  be  better?  Yet,  to  my  mind,  they  contain 
no  more  trace  of  poetic  element  in  them  than  the  maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  Pope  to  assert  the  fact. 

It  is  only  those  who  think  that  there  is  some  mystical  connexion 
between  verse  and  poetry  who  fear  to  assert  that  Pope’s  epigrams  are 
not  poetry  though  admirable  verse.  I  need  not  labour  the  point 
further.  We  may  easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
dictum  that  ‘  a  long  poem  does  not  exist,’  if  we  realize  that  there 
may  be  the  best  of  reasons  for  writing  in  verse  those  portions  of  a 
long  ‘  poem  ’  which  are  not  poetry.3 

We  return  to  an  earlier  question,  put  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 
If  increased  attention  is  secured  by  verse,  why  should  it  not  be 

1  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

2  See  Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  xiv  ;  Shelley  goes  further  and  includes  historians, 
like  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Livy  among  the  poets. 

3  See  Note  L. 
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the  universal  medium  for  all  composition  in  which  close  attention  is 
requisite  ?  The  answer  is,  I  think,  simple.  If  metre  and  rhyme  have 
their  advantages,  they  have  also  disadvantages.  Their  exigencies 
make  it  impossible  to  present  any  long  scientific  argument  in  the 
briefest  way  possible,  and  without  irrelevancy.  We  have  seen  by  the 
example  of  Erasmus  Darwin  how  futile  is  a  scientific  description  in 
verse.  The  poet  can  always  fill  out  his  lines,  and  does,  with  metaphor 
and  simile,  which  so  far  from  seeming  irrelevant,  may  appear  in 
emotional  narrative  to  be  absolutely  right,  and  an  essential  part  of 
his  thought.  Indeed,  his  thought,  accustomed  to  a  particular  form, 
often  presents  itself  from  the  first  in  that  form.  But  the  geographer 
who,  terminating  a  line  with  ‘  world  ’,  found  himself  bound,  like  a 
Keats,  a  Vaughan,  or  a  Shelley,  to  end  the  next  line  with  ‘furled’  or 
‘  curled  ’,  or  ‘  pearled  or  ‘  hurled  ’  (I  think  there  are  no  more  rhymes 
in  English  to  ‘  world  ’),  would  be  in  a  very  unhappy  position.  The 
limitations  of  blank  verse  are  less,  and  perhaps  some  new  Lucretius 
may  yet  write  a  treatise  on  relativity  in  metre.  But  he  would  now 
have  the  fashion  against  him. 

Although  the  metrical  form  of  narration  is,  as  we  have  seen,  antique, 
we  have  spoken  little  of  its  origin,  because  of  its  origin  so  little  is 
known  that  we  are  limited  to  surmise.  Plato  and  Shelley  were 
probably  right  in  associating  metre  and  rhythm  with  the  dance. 
The  sway  and  movement  of  the  limbs,  the  timing,  influenced  by  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  ordinary  law  of  gravity,  might 
naturally  give  rise  to  the  regular  rhythm  of  verse,  the  words  and 
music  beating  time  with  the  movements  of  the  body.  In  the  process 
of  development,  we  may  conjecture  that  song  first  became  detached 
from  the  motion,  and  then  the  words  from  the  music,  and  thus 
that  verse,  as  we  know  it,  arose.  Later,  verse  was  felt  to  reach  its 
supreme  value  when  the  sense  of  the  words  became  intimate  and 
personal,  and  thus  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
tender  emotion  characteristic  of  poetry.  Thus,  the  rhythm  of  dance 
and  of  music  survives  in  compositions  no  longer  associated  with  either.1 

To  sum  up.  We  have  seen  that  all  verse  is  not  poetry,  and  that 
there  may  be  much  verse  which  though  not  poetry  is  excellent  for  its 
purpose.  We  have  seen  again  that  poetry  may  be  expressed  in  prose, 
but  that  poetry  is  mainly  written  in  verse,  because  verse  if  successful, 
by  its  physical  effect,  keeps  our  mind  sensitive  and  attentive  to  the 
poet’s  meaning,  so  that  forgetful  of  all  else,  not  passive  like  inanimate 
clay  beneath  the  potter’s  hand,  not  half  asleep  like  the  patient  under 


1  See  Note  M. 
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the  control  of  the  hypnotist,  but  living,  receptive,  and  active, 
responsive  as  only  life  can  respond  to  life,  we  glow  with  the  emotion, 
the  desire,  the  will  to  act,  by  which  the  poet  was  himself  inspired. 


Note  A  (page  3). 

On  Rhythm. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  in  various  languages  on  rhythm, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  most  conflicting  views  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  recurrences  which  produce  rhythm. 
I  would  refer  the  reader  especially  to  the  important  work  of  M.  Paul 
Pierson,  Metrique  naturelle  clu  langage  (1884),  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  subsequent  writers  ;  to  the  well-known  works  on 
prosody  and  on  prose-rhythm  by  Prof.  G.  Saintsbury  ;  to  the  interesting 
and  conflicting  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Oliver  Elton  and  Dr.  D.  S. 
MacColl  in  their  papers  on  English  Prose  Numbers  in  vol.  iv  (1913),  and 
on  Rhythm  in  English  Verse,  Prose,  and  Speech,  in  vol.  v  (1914)  of  Essays 
and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association  ;  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Patterson’s 
Rhythm  of  Prose  (1917);  to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges’  The  Necessity  of  Poetry 
(191 8);  to  Dr.  Cary  F.  Jacob’s  Foundations  and  Nature  of  English  Verse 
(191 8);  to  various  works  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  S.  Omond,  including  his 
English  Metiists  (1921),  with  its  valuable  bibliography,  and  his  last 
pamphlet.  Some  Thoughts  about  Verse  (1923),  published  by  the  English 
Association  ;  to  Dr.  W.  Thomson’s  Rhythm  of  Speech  ( 1923)  ;  to  Prof.  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein’s  What  is  Rhythm  (1925)  ;  to  the  two  enlightening  books 
by  Professor  Lascelles  Abercrombie  (who  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic). 
Principles  of  English  Prosody,  Part  I  (1923),  and  Theory  of  Poetry  (1924)  ; 
to  M.  Paul  Verrier’s  Essai  sur  ...  la  metrique  anglaise  (1909)  ;  and  M.  G. 
Lote’s  Etudes  sur  le  vers  frangais  (1913). 

I  do  not  find  in  the  above-named  works  anything  to  affect  the  views 
put  forward  in  the  text.  I  postulate  only  the  recurrence  in  verse  of 
sound  stimuli,  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  without  defining  the  exact  nature 
of  these  stimuli.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  records  of  the  kymograph 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  or  disprove  the  validity  of  this  postulate,  based 
on  the  impression  produced  on  the  average  person  by  the  hearing  of 
verse.  But  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeaffreson  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  experimental 
difficulties  of  kymographic  tests.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  recording 
apparatus  has  its  own  period  of  vibration,  the  curve  on  the  kymograph 
does  not  yield  a  true  comparison  of  the  intensities  of  sounds  of  different 
pitch.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has,  however,  himself  shown,  first,  that  emphasis  in 
sense  laid  on  different  words  of  a  spoken  sentence  corresponds  to  increased 
depression  of  the  point  of  the  chin,  a  depression  which  can  be  measured  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  reading  of  verse  such  depressions,  which 
correspond  manifestly  to  alterations  in  sound,  occur  at  intervals  which  are 
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often  equal,  to  within  extraordinarily  narrow  limits  (often  one  hundredth 
or  even  a  two  hundredth  of  a  second).  This  is  only  a  rough  statement. 
In  certain  lines  there  are  two  kinds  of  interval  of  different  magnitude. 
In  a  stanza  the  system  of  intervals  may  be  much  more  complex ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  a  system  of  stresses  at  regular  intervals  of  time. 

I  cannot  go  here  into  the  complexities  or  difficulties  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s 
work,  which  is  only  in  its  initial  stages.  He  has  given  a  preliminary 
account  of  it  in  a  thesis  for  the  M.A.  degree  of  the  University  of  London, 
entitled  The  Mensuration  of  French  versification,  based  upon  the  Experimental 
Investigation  of  ‘  Stress-accent  ’.  The  thesis  is  deposited  in  the  University 
library,  where  I  have  consulted  it.  The  thesis  deals  with  English 
versification  as  well  as  French.  I  may  add  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  work,  so  far,  to  contradict  the  view  put  forward  by 
Meumann  (in  Wundt’s  Philosophische  Studien,  vol.  x,  p.  402)  and  by 
L.  Abercrombie  (Principles  of  English  Prosody,  pt.  i,  p.  21)  that  stress 
may  correspond  to  the  raising  of  pitch  as  well  as  to  increase  of  intensity. 

Professor  Elton  has  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  I  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  variations  of  the  basic  rhythm  in  poems.  My  ear  is  quite 
alive  to  the  existence  of  such  variations ;  and  their  importance  is  made 
clear  at  a  later  point  in  the  text. 

Note  B  (page  5). 

Darwin’s  poems  and  theory  of  poetry  played  an  important  part  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  day. 

Horace  Walpole  (quoted  by  Mr.  G.  Sampson)  speaks  of  his  poetry  as 
f  glorious  ’  and  regards  a  certain  passage  in  his  verse  as  ‘  the  most  sublime 
passage  in  any  author  or  in  any  of  the  few  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted’.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sampson  himself  regards  the 
Botanic  Garden  as  ‘an  epitome  ...  of  all  that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
revolted  from  themselves  and  turned  the  taste  of  England  from  for  ever 
(see  his  edition  of  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria,  c'j-c.,  1920,  p.  273). 

Coleridge  in  his  very  interesting  letter  to  Southey  of  29th  July  1802 
(edition  of  the  Letters  of  S.  T.  C.,  by  E.  H.  Coleridge,  vol.  i,  p.  386) 
says,  ‘  Of  course,  Darwin  and  Wordsworth  having  given  each  a  defence  of 
their  method  of  poetry  and  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  and  essay  ot 
poetry  in  general,  I  shall  necessarily  be  led  rather  deeper,  &c. 

Darwin’s  theory  of  poetry,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  contained  in  the 
interludes  between  Cantos  I  and  II,  and  Cantos  III  and  IV  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  published  in  1799,  in  the  form  of  dialogues 
between  a  Bookseller  and  a  Poet.  Darwin  says  the  principal  distinction 
between  Poetry  and  Prose  appears  to  him  (the  Poet)  to  consist  in  this  : 
f  that  Poetry  admits  of  but  few  words  expressive  of  very  abstracted  ideas 
whereas  Prose  abounds  with  them  .  .  .  the  Poet  writes  principally  to  the 
eye,  the  Prose  writer  uses  more  abstracted  terms  ’. 
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Coleridge  in  the  Biographia  Literaria  (chap.  I)  writes  c  I  had  occasion  to 
render  my  own  thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  to  myself  by 
frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden.’  From 
the  context  this  passage  would  appear  to  relate  to  his  Cambridge  days. 

Note  C  (page  5). 

The  contradiction  by  De  Quincey  is  in  a  review  of  Whately  in  Blackwood’ s 
Magazine  tor  December  1928,  reprinted  in  Masson’s  edition  of  his  Collected 
Writings,  vol.  x,  p.  131. 

Mill  in  his  Thoughts  on  Poetry,  fyc.,  published  in  the  Monthly  Repository 
for  January  and  October  1833  and  reprinted  in  his  Dissertations  and 
Discussions,  vol.  i  (l  859),  calls  the  definition  ‘  which  confounds  poetry  with 
metrical  composition’  a  f wretched  mockery’  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  63).  For  Mill, 
f whosoever  writes  out  truly  any  human  feeling  writes  poetry’  (loc.  cit., 
P-  79). 

Note  D  (page  7). 

See  Life  in  Poetry,  §c.,  by  W.  J.  Courthope,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1901  (p.  71).  f  Poetry’,  says  Courthope,  is  ‘  the  art 
which  produces  pleasure  for  the  imagination  by  imitating  human  actions, 
thoughts  and  passions,  in  metrical  language  (loc.  cit.,  p.  42). 

Note  E  (page  7). 

Professor  G.  Saintsbury,  in  his  History  of  Criticism,  vol.  i,  p.  436,  says 
it  seems  that  Dante,  in  the  De  vulgari  eloquio,  ‘  recognized  the  differentia 
of  poetry,  its  presentation  of  the  subject  in  metrical  form,  with  musical 
accompaniment,  whether  of  word  or  of  actual  music  ’,  and  he  criticizes 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  for  holding  a  different  view  (loc.  cit., 
vol.  iii,  passim ). 

Note  F  (page  8). 

It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  with  absolute  accuracy  the  views  of 
Coleridge  on  the  relation  of  poetry  to  verse  from  those  of  Wordsworth. 
In  his  letter  to  W.  Sotheby  of  13th  July  1802  (reprinted  in  the  edition  of 
the  Letters  of  S.  T.  C.,  by  E.  H.  Coleridge,  vol.  i.)  Coleridge  states  that  it 
was  at  first  intended  that  the  Preface  to  the  Lyiical  Ballads  should  be 
written  by  him.  In  the  letter  to  Southey  of  29th  July  1802,  he  says  that 
f  Wordsworth’s  Preface  [that  of  1800]  is  half  a  child  of  my  own  brain,  and 
arose  out  of  conversations  so  frequent  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  could 
scarcely  either  of  us,  perhaps,  positively  say  which  first  started  any 
particular  thought  ’  ;  and  he  announces  his  intention  of  acting  as  the 
arbitrator  between  the  old  school  [of  Erasmus  Darwin,  it  would  appear 
from  the  context],  and  the  new  school  [of  Wordsworth]  with  the  hope  of 
laying  down  f  plain  and  perspicuous,  though  not  superficial  canons 
respecting  poetry’.  He  carried  out  his  intention  in  the  Biographia 
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Litei'aria,  which  was  not  published  till  1817.  In  chapter  xvii  of  this 
work  he  writes  ‘  1  he  positions  which  I  controvert  [in  Wordsworth’s 
Preface ]  are  contained  in  the  sentences  “  a  selection  of  the  real  language 
ot  men  ; — “  the  language  of  these  men  (i.  e.  men  in  low  and  rustic  life) 
I  propose  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  adopt  the  very 
language  of  men  .  “  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical 

composition  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference.”  It  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is  directed.’ 

But  the  analysis  in  the  text  shows  that  the  differences  between 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  reality  cover  a  wider  field. 

Note  G  (page  8). 

Professor  Elton  writes  to  me  on  this  point  ‘  I  always  thought  he 
[Wordsworth]  meant  here  not  language  hut  sound  ;  recurrence  of  rhythm, 
superposed  on  the  mere  current  rhythm  of  prose  ’.  Professor  Elton 
seems  thus  to  attribute  to  Wordsworth  the  interesting  and  complex 
views  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  rhythms  of  prose  to  those  of  poetry, 
which  he  has  himself  expressed  in  his  paper  on  ‘  English  Prose  Numbers  ’, 
published  in  Essays  and,  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association , 
vol.  iv,  p.  29  et  set],  [1913].  But  I  see  no  sign  of  such  subtlety  in 
Wordsworth  though  he  is  not  altogether  clear  on  the  point.  My  inter¬ 
pretation  is  based  on  the  following  passage  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  1 802  edition  : 

‘  Now  the  music  of  harmonious  metrical  language,  the  sense  of  difficulty 
overcome,  and  the  blind  association  of  pleasure  which  has  been  previously 
received  from  works  of  rhyme  or  metre  of  the  same  or  similar  construc¬ 
tion,  an  indistinct  perception  j)crpetually  renewed  of  language  closely  resembling 
that  of  real  life,  and  yet,  in  the  circumstance  of  metre,  differing  from  it  so 
widely,  all  these  imperceptibly  make  up  a  complex  feeling  of  delight,  &c.’ 

I  think  that  by  ‘  language’  here,  Wordsworth  means  diction.  He 
writes  supra,  ‘  he  [the  poet]  is  only  selecting  from  the  real  language  of 
men’ ;  and  infra,  ‘I  have  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  bring  my  language  near  to 
the  real  language  of  men  ’. 

In  these  places  the  context  seems  to  me  to  preclude  any  other  interpre¬ 
tation  for  language  than  that  of  diction  (i.e.  choice  of  words),  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  apply  equally  to  the  first  passage  quoted  in  this  note. 

Note  H  (page  9). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  analyse  one’s  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  rhymes  in  the  first  two  stanzas  of  Shelley’s  ‘To  a  Skylark’  : 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  first  stanza  the  ‘  surprises  ’  of  the  rhyme  are  certainly  not  due  to 
verbal  dexterity.  A  lesser  poet  might  perhaps  have  feared  the  unpleasing 
surprises  of  such  rhymes  as  those  of  ‘  near  it  ’  with  ‘  spirit  ’,  and  still  more, 
of ‘heart’  with  ‘wert  But  Shelley  was  right  in  thinking  that  there  is 
sufficient  power  in  the  sense  of  his  words  to  carry  the  ear  of  the  average 
reader  over  the  imperfections,  leaving  them  unnoticed.  It  certainly  has 
this  power  for  me  when  I  read  the  lines  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  reading 
them. 

Note  I  (page  10). 

On  the  Origin  of  Music  and  Poetry. 

Shelley’s  theory  is  probably  derived  from  Plato,  by  whom  he  was  so 
greatly  influenced.  In  the  Laws  (Jowett’s  translation,  edition  of  the 
Dialogues  of  1892,  p.  53),  Plato  writes,  ‘Man  .  .  .  having  attained  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  created  and  invented  dancing  ;  and  melody  arousing  and 
awakening  rhythm,  both  united  formed  the  choral  art  ’.  In  the  Laws, 
Plato  also  objects  to  words  set  to  metre  without  music,  and  to  melody 
and  rhythms  without  words  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  49). 

Note  J  (page  10). 

I  am  not  quite  certain  how  far  my  theory  corresponds  in  part  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail’s  theory  of ‘pattern’.  He  suggests  that  the  pattern 
of  poetry  is  based  on,  and  consists  of  a  repeated  unity,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  it  must  not  fall  asunder  in  separate  units,  but  must  move  and 
spread  in  a  continuous  and  larger  composition  over  the  whole  surface 
covered  by  the  pattern  (. Lectures  on  Poetry,  1911,  pp.  12-13). 

‘  A  pattern  which  merely  consists  of  mechanical  repetition,  without  the 
repetition  being  caught  up  into  a  larger  rhythm,  is  a  pattern  in  the 
mechanical,  but  not  in  the  artistic,  sense ;  it  fails  of  being  art  because  it 
lacks  composition  ’  : 

On  the  other  hand  ‘  rhythm  which  is  not  based  on  the  repeat  of  verse 
is  not  poetry,  because  it  has  not  the  specific  quality  of  pattern  ’.  I  confess 
that  I  am  vague  as  to  the  meaning  here  of  the  term  pattern,  which  is 
borrowed  from  decorative  art.  It  serves  in  Mr.  Mackail’s  essay  to  explain 
the  passage  from  poetry  to  the  impassioned  prose  of  the  book  of  Job  and 
other  poetical  books  of  the  Bible  in  its  English  rendering,  on  the  border 
line  where  verse  and  prose  come  to  coalesce.  The  explanation  at  any 
rate  brings  Mr.  Mackail  into  the  camp  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
and  Shelley  rather  than  into  that  of  Mr.  Courthope  and  Professor 
Saintsbury. 
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Note  K  (page  14). 

M.  Souriau  reproduces  his  argument  in  a  less  definite  form,  and  without 
any  definite  reference  to  hypnotic  suggestion,  in  his  later  book.  La  Reverie 
esthetique  :  essai  sur  la  psychologic  dupoete  (1906) :  f  Le  bercement  du  vers  est 
fait  comme  tout  rythme  pour  engourdir  la  reflexion.  “  Valse  melancolique 
et  langoureux  vertige,”  il  empeche  l’esprit  de  trop  suivre  ses  idees  ’  (loc. 
cit.,  p.  158).  The  idea  of  reverie,  freed  from  the  langour  or  half  sleep 
implied  in  M.  Souriau’s  theory,  seems  to  me  better  expressed  by  Erasmus 
Darwin  : 

‘  When  by  the  art  of  the  Painter  or  Poet  a  train  of  ideas  is  suggested 
to  our  imaginations,  which  interests  us  so  much  by  the  pain  or  pleasure 
it  affords,  that  we  cease  to  attend  to  the  irritations  of  common 
external  objects,  and  cease  also  to  use  any  voluntary  efforts  to  compare 
these  interesting  trains  of  ideas  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  things, 
a  complete  reverie  is  produced  :  during  which  time,  however  short, 
if  it  be  but  for  a  moment,  the  objects  themselves  appear  to  exist  before 
us.  This,  I  think,  has  been  called  by  an  ingenious  critic,  “  the  ideal 
presence  ”  of  such  objects  ( Elements  of  Criticism,  by  Lord  Karnes).’  The 
Loves  of  the  Plants,  4th  edition,  p.  71  (1799). 

For  M.  Souriau,  the  reverie  of  poetry  is  not  reverie  pure  and  simple 
but  a  reverie  emue  (loc.  cit.,  p.  17).  This  corresponds  to  the  suggestion 
in  the  text  that  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  poetry  is  its  power 
to  excite  tender  emotion. 


Note  L  (page  18). 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Essay  on  The  Poetic  Principle.  Poe  was 
anticipated  in  this  famous  saying  by  Coleridge.  ‘  In  short  ’,  he  writes, 
c  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be 
found  involved  in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any 
length  neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  all  poetry  ( Biographia  Literaria, 
chap,  xiv,  ed.  Shawcross,  vol.  ii,  p.  11). 

Note  M  (page  19). 

Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  and  Function  of  Music  (1857), 
reprinted  and  revised  in  the  edition  of  his  Essays  in  1891  (vol.  ii,  p.  400), 
writes :  ‘  Dancing,  poetry,  and  music  are  connate — are  originally  constituent 
parts  of  the  same  thing  ’  (loc.  cit.,  p.  413).  For  Spencer  music  was  a  later 
development  from  the  imperfect  rhythmical  speech  due  to  emotion.  He 
regards  music  as  ‘  the  developed  language  of  emotion’  (loc.  cit.,  p.  451). 
From  another  point  of  view  he  regards  musical  utterance  in  man  and 
animals  as  due  to  an  ‘  overflow  of  energy  ’. 

Charles  Darwin,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  development  of  music  as 
due  to  sexual  selection,  and  thinks  that  f  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of 
oratory  are  derived  from  previously  developed  musical  powers  ’  (Descent  of 
Man,  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii  (1888),  p.  365). 
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R.  Wallaschek  in  his  Primitive  Music  ( 1  893),  and  the  revised  German 
edition,  An  fringe  der  Tonkunst  (1903),  while  agreeing  that  music  and 
dancing  are  inseparable  in  their  origin,  points  out  that  in  the  music  of 
primitive  peoples  the  ‘  words  ’  used  in  the  songs  are  often  meaningless 
(/oc.  cit.,  chap.  vi).  He  attaches,  however,  great  importance  to  the 
choral  singing  of  such  peoples  as  ‘  an  organizing  power  for  the  masses  ’ 
Primitive  Music,  (p.  294).  Wallaschek’s  views  are  closer  to  those  of 
Spencer  than  to  those  of  Darwin,  though  he  does  not  agree  with  either. 

Note  N. 

On  the  ‘  opposite  ’  to  Poetnj. 

‘  Much  confusion’,  writes  Wordsworth  (in  the  1800  edition  of  his 
lieface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads'),  has  been  introduced  into  criticism  by 
the  contradistinction  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  instead  of  the  more  philo¬ 
sophical  one  of  Poetry  and  Science.  Coleridge,  in  the  Biographia 
Literal  ia  (chap,  xiv),  makes  the  same  contrast.  De  Quincey  is  no  less 
ciitical  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  (though  he  does  not  mention  their 
names)  than  of  Whately.  ‘Some’,  he  writes,  ‘have  imagined  that  the 
proper  opposition  was  between  poetry  and  science  ;  but  suppose  that  this 
is  an  impel  feet  opposition,  and  suppose  even  that  there  is  no  adequate 
opposition,  or  counterpole,  this  is  no  more  than  happens  in  many  other 
cases.  One  of  the  two  poles  is  often  without  a  name  even  where  the  idea 
is  fully  assignable  in  analysis  ’.1 

De  Quincey  s  criticism  is  as  valid  to-day  as  when  he  wrote  in  1828. 
riieie  is  no  single  definition  of  poetry  which  has  gained  common 
acceptance,  and  fresh  definitions  are  produced  almost  yearly.  Until 
there  is  a  greater  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  poetry, 
we  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  define  its  ‘  counterpole  ’. 

Oddly  enough,  De  Quincey  did,  presumably  from  carelessness,  use  the 
antithesis  between  ‘poetry’  and  ‘prose’  in  a  later  essay  on  The  English 
Language  (Masson’s  edition,  vol.  xiv,  p.  ]60). 

De  Quincey  set  forth  theories  of  his  own  on  the  origin  and  function 
of  metre  in  Ins  articles  on  Style,  published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  in 
1840-4,  and  reprinted  in  Masson’s  edition  of  his  Collected  Writings,  vol.  x, 
p.  134  et  seq.  They  seem  to  me  as  unreal  as  those  of  Wordsworth. 


INOTE  U. 

I  wish  very  briefly  to  touch  on  three  suggestions  put  forward  by  previous 
writers  with  which  I  have  not  dealt  in  my  address : 

(1)  The  suggestion  that  an  important  use  of  verse  in  poetry  (as  in 
doggerel)  is  to  make  the  content  easier  to  remember  than  if  it  were 
expressed  in  prose. 

'  Tli c  <l notation  is  fam  tlic  Essay  on  Rhetoric,  reprinted  in  Massou’s  edition 
of  De  Quincey  s  Collected  Writings ,  vol.  x,  p.  131  note. 
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1  hat  verse  is  easier  to  remember  than  prose  is  obviously  true  ;  but  how 
iai  this  has  served  as  a  motive  with  poets  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  influenced  authors  in  the  days  before  writing 
was  common  property.  But  I  doubt  whether  modern  poets  like  a  Shelley, 
a  Keats,  or  a  Heine  were  consciously  influenced  by  the  desire  for  their 
poems  to  be  remembered  easily.  Yet  the  quality  which  makes  a  com¬ 
position  easier  to  remember  may  sometimes  make  its  first  impression 
deeper.  This  point  seems  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

(ii)  Ihe  suggestion  that  the  natural  expression  of  passion  is  rhythmical. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  this  suggestion  in  real  life  ?  Does  it  find  any 

support  from  the  episodes  of  passion  described  by  great  novelists  ?  I  think 
not.  In  its  extreme  form  the  language  of  passion  tends  to  be  broken  and 
incoherent. 

(iii)  The  suggestion  that  the  immediate  object  of  all  poems  is  pleasure, 
accompanied  often  by  the  implied  corollary  that  verse  must  be  used  to 
enhance  that  pleasure. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  the  idea  that  one  reads  or  hears  a  tragedy 
like  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Ihe  Cenci,  or  King  Lear  primarily  for  pleasure, 
though  it  may  give  pleasure  incidentally.  Is  it  not  rather  to  satisfy  the 
desiie  to  understand  life  with  its  bitterness  as  well  as  its  happiness  ?  It 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  the  feeling  with  which  one 
hears  the  climax  of  a  great  tragedy  f pleasure’.  And  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  thesis  that  the  object  of  all  poetry  is  to  give  pleasure,  the 
corollary,  that  the  necessary  object  of  verse  is  to  enhance  such  pleasure, 
vanishes. 
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MODERN  ORATORY 

‘WHAT  is  truth?’  said  Jesting  Pilate.  Mr.  Chadband  asked 

’  ’  the  same  question,  though  his  pronunciation  was  not  the 
same.  Nobody  any  longer  asks  what  oratory  is.  Even  the  most 
capable  and  most  diligently  and  deliberately  prepared  speaker 
likes  to  say  with  Antony: 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is. 

And  many  persons,  even  on  the  morrow  of  a  general  election, 
might  be  willing  to  vote  in  the  same  lobby  with  that  too  much 
neglected  and  too  little  published  philosopher,  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos,  who  said  of  a  certain  Athenian  that  ‘although  an  abject 
boor,  ignorant  of  every  art  and  science’,  he  had  ‘at  least  the  merit 
of  being  no  orator  and  possessing  the  rudiments  of  honesty — he 
might  almost  have  been  a  Peloponnesian’.  A  wise  man,  or  at  any 
rate  a  man  accounted  wise,  has  said  that  most  of  the  mischief  in  the 
world  would  never  happen  if  men  would  only  be  content  to  sit 
still  in  their  parlours.  Since  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  if  not 
before,  the  male  has  embraced  the  female,  and  all  experience 
shows  that  neither  men  nor  women  are  in  fact  content  to  sit  still 
indefinitely  in  their  parlours.  On  the  contrary,  for  reasons  which 
no  doubt  appear  sufficient  to  themselves,  they  meet  together  in 
public  assemblies,  in  churches,  in  courts  of  law,  and  elsewhere,  and 
persons  who  wish,  or  say  they  wish,  to  see  certain  things  done  or 
prevented,  as  the  case  may  be,  find  or  think  it  necessary  to  address 
by  word  of  mouth  a  number,  whether  small  or  large,  of  their 
fellow  creatures  on  the  same  topic  at  the  same  time.  Hence  it  is 
that,  just  as  by  the  art  of  the  gardener  the  cultivated  and  variegated 
plant  is  gradually  developed  from  the  wild  flower,  so,  in  a  different 
atmosphere,  sometimes  in  a  very  different  atmosphere,  the  simple 
and  frequently  attractive  gift  of  speech  is  consciously  and  carefully 
developed,  for  the  edification  or  the  destruction  of  mankind,  into 
what  is  called  oratory. 

Prudent  people  abhor  definitions  at  least  as  much  as  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  But  oratory  has  been  said,  tentatively,  to  be 
‘speech  regarded  as  an  art’.  Now,  is  speech,  upon  analysis,  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  system  of  signals  by  the  creation  and  use  of  which 
human  beings  have  established  communication  with  each  other? 
The  speaker,  by  the  use  of  a  comparatively  simple  oral  mechanism, 
produces  a  succession  of  sounds.  These  sounds  are  disturbances  of 
what  is  called  the  ‘air  medium’,  setting  in  motion  currents  of  air, 
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which  are  infinitely  various  and  always  symmetrical.  The  currents 
so  set  in  motion  produce  an  effect  upon  the  far  more  complicated 
aural  mechanism  of  the  hearer,  and  so  the  signal  is  transmitted. 
But  before  the  speaker  produces  the  sound  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has, 
within  him  what  is  called  a  thought.  When  the  sound  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  aural  apparatus  of  the  hearer,  he,  too,  becomes 
conscious  of  a  thought.  Whether  and  how  far  the  two  thoughts 
correspond  must  depend  upon  at  least  two  things — the  efficiency 
of  the  code  of  signals,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hearer  in  decoding. 
The  code  is  purely  conventional  and  is  called  ‘language’.  The 
process  of  decoding — often  laborious  and  imperfectly  performed — 
is  called  ‘comprehension’  or  ‘understanding’  of  something  uttered. 
When  the  defects  of  the  system  of  intercommunication  are 
considered,  the  marvel  is — is  it  not? — that  human  beings  ever  do 
understand  one  another.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  French 
writer,  and  perhaps  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  also,  that  they 
never  do,  and  of  course  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  good  deal  of  oratory, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  they  never  shall.  But  the  collection  of 
signals  called  ‘language’  need  not  be  a  mere  implement.  The 
signals,  like  any  flag  signals,  may  have  beauty.  When  they  are 
finely  chiselled,  or  very  richly  embellished,  and  take  a  certain 
form,  the  result  is  called  poetry.  When  they  are  less  lavishly 
decorated  or  less  carefully  trimmed,  and  do  not  take  that  form,  the 
result  is  sometimes  called  oratory. 

‘If  the  thing  be  well  considered,’  says  Francis  Bacon  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning ,  ‘the  office  and  use  of  this  art  is  but  to  apply 
and  recommend  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the  imagination  in  order 
to  excite  the  affections  and  will.’  The  description  merits  examina¬ 
tion.  The  affections  are  to  be  excited  in  order  that  the  audience 
may  be  attracted  to  the  cause,  or  the  course  of  conduct,  which  is 
being  advocated.  The  will  is  to  be  roused  in  order  that  it  may 
lead  to  action.  And  the  imagination  is  to  be  provoked  into 
championing  something  which  is  represented  as  reasonable. 
Moreover,  all  these  effects  are  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
speech.  These  signals,  therefore,  are  to  be  much  more  than  mere 
transmitters.  They  must,  at  any  rate,  have  a  beauty  of  their  own. 
Now,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  with  whose  oratory  it  is  natural 
and  necessary  to  contrast  modern  oratory,  were  profoundly 
conscious  of  this  fact.  To  say  that,  in  their  view,  oratory  was  a  fine 
art  is  to  understate  the  matter.  It  was,  they  thought,  a  fine  art 
worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  the  best  intellects.  Nobody  who 
reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  volume  of  ancient  treatises  on 
technical  rhetoric,  the  public  and  elaborate  discussion,  for  example, 
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of  competing  styles,  the  detailed  examination  of  the  art  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  art  of  handling  subject-matter,  the  classification  of 
orators  as  ‘inventors’  or  ‘perfecters’,  or  all  the  vast  and  varied 
apparatus  of  teaching  and  training  in  oratory  that  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  ancient  city-state,  can  fail  to 
observe  what  a  remarkable  change  in  these  respects  has  taken 
place.  It  is  not  without  significance,  perhaps,  that  the  English 
word  ‘orator’  is  commonly  used  in  a  facetious  or  ironical  sense. 
No  such  associations  appear  to  have  affected  the  corresponding 
term  in  Greek  or  Latin.  A  ‘pleader’  or  a  ‘speaker’  was  a  person 
who,  with  varying  degrees  of  merit  up  to  the  highest,  was  for  some 
reason  or  other  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  fine  art — an  art 
deliberately  cultivated  with  the  care,  and  in  the  spirit,  excited  and 
merited  by  poetry,  by  painting,  or  by  sculpture.  Both  Brougham 
and  Professor  Jebb,  not  to  mention  others,  have  made  the  fact 
abundantly  plain.  The  scrupulous  nicety  of  diction  and  of  com¬ 
position  indicates  a  degree  of  care  which  proves  not  less  forcibly 
than  the  repetition  or  even  the  borrowing  of  finished  and  polished 
passages  that  the  mind  and  attitude  of  the  speaker  are  the  mind 
and  attitude  of  the  artist.  The  same  moral  is  pointed  by  the 
organized  'and  assiduous  training  of  the  ancient  orator  not  less  in 
the  art  of  composition  than  in  the  art  of  delivery,  while  the 
audiences,  for  their  part,  tested  with  a  fastidious  ear  the  form  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  the  speech.  When  Isocrates  writes  of  ‘the 
antitheses,  the  symmetrical  clauses  and  other  figures  which  lend 
brilliancy  to  oratorical  displays,  compelling  the  listeners  to  give 
clamorous  applause’,  he  is  not  of  course  imputing  to  the  mass  of 
the  audience  the  complete  equipment  of  a  trained  critic  of  rhetoric. 
But  is  it  not  with  speeches  as  with  music — the  hearers  know  what 
they  like,  and  the  critic  knows  why  they  like  it?  For  a  similar 
reason,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  printing-press,  the  ancient 
pamphlet  or  manifesto  took  the  form,  not  of  a  letter  nor  of  an 
essay,  but  of  a  speech  supposed,  like  the  Second  Philippic,  for 
example,  to  have  been  delivered  in  circumstances  which  did  not  in 
fact  occur.  An  uncharitable  observer  might  perhaps  say  that  not 
the  least  of  the  merits  of  many  ancient,  as  contrasted  with  modern, 
speeches  was  the  fact  that  they  were  never  delivered.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  form  which  was  chosen  was  the  form  of  a  speech, 
and  that  that  choice  did  not  provoke  ridicule.  So,  too,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  orator,  a  practice  followed  by  both  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Cicero,  to  collect  and  preserve  suitable  introductions 
and  commonplaces  which  might  be  used  on  various  occasions, 
sometimes  erroneously.  And  it  is  quite  common  for  ancient  critics 
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to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  pains  that  go  to  make  a 
statue  and  the  pains  that  go  to  make  a  speech.  They  are  indeed  fully 
conscious  of  the  bad  side  of  ‘set  speaking’.  Just  as  Euripides  finds 
expression  for  the  wish  that  facts  could  speak  for  themselves,  ‘that 
clever  speeches  might  be  of  no  avail’,  so,  for  example,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Republic  it  is  in  an  unpleasant  context  that 
Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Adeimantus  the  remark  that  ‘there 
are  professors  of  rhetoric  who  teach  the  art  of  persuading  courts  and 
assemblies’.  In  that  passage,  at  any  rate,  the  art  is  treated  as 
something  which  may  help  a  man  to  make  unlawful  gains  and  not 
be  punished,  and,  in  the  same  vein,  Plato  speaks  of  oratory  as  ‘the 
art  of  making  the  worse  reason  appear  the  better’.  But  he  is 
equally  well  aware  that  it  may  be  the  art  of  making  the  better 
reason  appear  what  it  really  is,  and  when  he  seeks  to  exhibit  and 
describe  the  finished  smoothness  of  a  masterpiece  of  oratory  it  is  in 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  that  he  finds  his  metaphor.  The  lesson  is 
everywhere  enforced  that  the  man  who  seeks  to  become  a  speaker 
must  discipline  himself  from  day  to  day,  and  discipline  himself  not 
least  by  writing.  Dionysius,  in  a  famous  passage,  at  once  explains 
and  defends  the  unsparing  and  unceasing  labour  by  which  Demos¬ 
thenes  won  perfection  for  his  speeches.  He  says  that  the  orator  is 
‘shaping  works  for  all  the  future’,  he  is  ‘offering  himself  to  be 
examined  by  all-testing  Envy  and  Time’,  and  therefore  he  ‘adopts 
no  thought,  no  word,  at  random,  but  takes  much  care  of  both  the 
arrangement  of  his  ideas  and  the  graciousness  of  his  language’. 
Did  not  Isocrates  spend  ten  years  on  the  ‘Panegyricus’?  Did  not 
Plato  continue  ‘to  smooth  the  locks,  to  adjust  the  tresses,  and  to 
vary  the  braids  of  his  comely  creations,  even  till  he  was  eighty 
years  old’?  Nay,  after  his  death,  was  not  a  tablet  found  upon 
which  he  had  written,  in  every  conceivable  order,  the  immortal 
words  of  that  first  short  sentence  of  the  Republic:  ‘I  went  down 
yesterday  to  the  Peiraeus  with  Glaucon  the  son  of  Ariston’? 

‘What  wonder,  then,’  says  Dionysius,  ‘if  Demosthenes  also  took  pains 
to  achieve  euphony  and  harmony,  and  to  avoid  employing  a  single 
word,  or  a  single  thought,  which  he  had  not  weighed?  It  seems  to  me 
far  more  natural  that  a  man  engaged  in  composing  political  discourses, 
imperishable  memorials  of  his  power,  should  neglect  not  even  the 
smallest  detail  than  that  the  generation  of  painters  and  sculptors,  who 
are  darkly  showing  forth  their  manual  tact  and  toil  in  a  corruptible 
material,  should  exhaust  the  refinements  of  their  art  on  the  veins,  on  the 
feathers,  on  the  down  of  the  lip  and  the  like  niceties.’ 

At  first  blush  the  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  oratory 
seems  to  be  tolerably  complete.  One  wonders  what  would  happen 
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to-day  to  professed  teachers  of  rhetoric,  or  to  public  men  of  whom 
it  should  become  known,  or  rumoured,  that  they  were  taking 
lessons  in  elocution  or  deportment.  In  this  respect,  at  any  rate, 
there  has  been  a  striking  change.  Wilkins,  for  example,  begins  his 
‘Sketch  of  the  History  of  Rhetoric’  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  De  Oratore  by  referring,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  a 
mass  of  authorities  upon  the  science  and  art  of  rhetoric  in  Greece 
and  in  Rome.  To-day  there  is  undoubtedly  Whately’s  Rhetoric, 
which  appeared  in  a  third  edition  in  1830,  and  does  indeed  contain 
in  its  last  chapter  what  are  called  ‘practical  deductions’.  But  does 
anybody  think  of  reading  it  with  a  view  to  practice?  And,  if  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  were  taken  out  of  it,  what  would  be  left? 
No,  through  the  combined  operation  of  many  causes,  the  de¬ 
liberate  teaching  or  avowed  cultivation  of  the  art  of  set  speaking 
seems  to  be  as  repugnant  to  the  modern  as  it  was  natural  to  the 
ancient  world.  Ancient  criticisms,  of  course,  from  the  grave 
remonstrances  of  Socrates  to  the  contemptuous  diminutives  of 
Catullus,  detected  in  oratory,  as  in  cookery,  a  certain  taint  of 
insincerity.  But  it  remained  for  the  modern  world  to  add  an 
entirely  novel  ingredient  of  insincerity — in  what  has  been  called 
the  habitual  presumption  that  every  speech  is  extemporary  or,  as 
Hume  terms  it,  the  ‘great  affectation  of  extemporary  discourses’. 
To  what  cause  or  causes  that  presumption  or  affectation  is  due — 
whether  it  means,  as  Jebb  maintains,  that,  while  the  ancient  world 
compared  the  orator  with  the  poet,  the  modern  world  compares 
him  with  the  prophet,  and  whether,  accordingly,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  true  adviser  and  guide  receives  automatically  at  the 
moment  a  transcendental  inspiration  at  once  of  purpose  and  of 
vocabulary — these  and  the  like  questions  are  matters  for  a  separate 
treatise.  The  fact  remains  that,  as  Jebb  has  shown,  ‘the  greatest 
oratorical  reputations  of  the  ancient  world  were  chiefly  made,  and 
those  of  the  modern  world  have  sometimes  been  endangered,  by 
prepared  works  of  art’. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  in  fact  written,  and  possibly  be¬ 
lieved,  even  by  the  writers,  upon  the  effortless  spontaneity  of 
modern  oratory.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  man  is  required  to 
be  spontaneous  even  though  he  lies  awake  all  night  to  be  so.  It 
is  another  thing  seriously  to  suppose  that,  if  he  successfully  takes 
pains  to  conceal  the  pains  which  he  has  taken,  he  has  not  really 
taken  any  pains  at  all.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has 
taken  at  least  one  more  pain.  Yet  one  comes  across  such  a  passage 
as  this:  ‘Oratory  is  the  issue  of  circumstance  and  character.  It  is 
not  the  child  of  solitude  or  the  result  of  isolated  thought,  nor  does  it 
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spring  from  the  shy  fancies  of  a  cloistered  imagination.’  Well,  that 
may  perhaps  be  thought  pretty  writing.  But  is  it,  at  most,  more 
than  a  half-truth?  Certainly,  there  have  been  many  great  orators 
who  hailed  from  the  cloister,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  any  really  imaginative  work  which  is  not  the  result  of  solitary 
brooding.  Yet  to-day  the  labour  of  preparation  must  be  con¬ 
cealed,  or  even  denied,  and  the  illusion  of  the  extempore  must,  if 
possible,  be  maintained. 

It  seems  to  follow  that,  except  in  private,  and  by  a  few  practi¬ 
tioners,  set  speaking  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  art.  But  neither  is 
it  regarded  as  a  conjuring  trick.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely 
the  distrust  of  art  and  artifice  which,  together  with  one  other 
predisposition,  seems  to  offer  the  chief  explanation  of  the  modern 
temper.  That  other  predisposition  is  the  passion  for  relevancy.  It 
was  for  Aristotle  a  real  regret  that  too  little  attention  was  paid  to 
logical  proof,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  body  of  rhetorical 
persuasion,  while  all  the  rest  was  mere  appendage.  But  is  not  Jebb 
manifestly  right  when  he  says  that  ‘logical  vigilance,  with  a 
comparative  indifference  to  form,  is  on  the  whole  the  first  great 
characteristic  of  modern  oratory’,  and  again  when  he  says  that 
‘the  broadest  characteristic  of  modern  oratory  as  compared  with 
ancient  is  the  predominance  of  a  sustained  appeal  to  the  under¬ 
standing’?  In  other  words,  both  modern  theory  and  modern 
practice  are  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  Greek 
oratory,  it  is  true,  was  far  more  relevant  than  the  oratory  of  Rome. 
Of  some  of  Cicero’s  speeches  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  exquisitely  com¬ 
posed  as  they  are,  less  than  one-sixth  of  their  contents  is  really  rele¬ 
vant.  To-day  what  judge  and  jury  have  done  for  forensic  oratory, 
the  thrust  and  parry  of  debate  seem  to  have  achieved  for  Parliament, 
while  the  healthy  impatience  of  the  public  has  rendered  a  like 
service  to  the  platform  and  the  pulpit.  Bi'ougham,  in  his  famous 
Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,  asserts  its  ‘immeasurable 
superiority’  over  its  modern  successor.  Yet  he  says  of  Cicero  that 
‘in  all  his  judicial  speeches  there  are  considerable  portions  which 
consist  of  matters  so  foreign  to  the  question,  or  of  arguments  so 
puerile,  that  they  could  never  be  addressed  to  modern  courts;  and,’ 
he  adds,  ‘although  the  same  remark  cannot  be  applied  so  univer¬ 
sally  to  his  political  Orations,  the  declamation  of  which  might  be 
used  in  our  days,  yet  even  in  these,  when  he  reasons,  there  are 
almost  always  portions  which  could  not  be  made  part  of  a  modern 
speech  intended  to  be  argumentative.’  In  at  least  one  other 
respect,  also,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  phrase  ‘immeasur¬ 
able  superiority’,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  oratory  of  ancient 
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times  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  oratory  of  to-day.  If  an 
unexpressed  loyalty  to  ‘art  for  art’s  sake’  used  to  permit  irrelevancy 
of  matter,  it  did  not  exclude,  as  modern  taste  excludes,  public 
criticism  of  an  opponent’s  style.  Jebb  is  constrained  with  obvious 
reluctance  to  observe  ‘the  disposition  of  Greek  as  well  as  Roman 
orators  to  indulge  in  personalities  of  a  nature  which  would  be 
deemed  highly  indecorous  in  modern  times.  Their  case’,  he  thinks, 
‘is  scarcely,  perhaps,  mended  by  the  observation  that  the  point  of 
honour  did  not  then  exist.  A  more  important  circumstance  to 
observe  is  that  the  language  in  question,  however  strong,  is  seldom 
redundant.  It  finds  its  place;  but  it  does  not  overflow;  nor  does  it 
destroy  that  self-mastery  in  the  speaker  on  which  the  unity  of  his 
utterance  depends.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view  ...  it  is  a 
distressing  blemish.’  Brougham,  with  no  less  reluctance,  was 
driven  to  the  same  conclusion.  ‘Any  merely  critical  remarks  in  a 
modern  speech’,  he  says,  ‘are  hardly  permitted.  It  is  not  a  charge 
which  can  nowadays  be  made  against  an  adversary  either  at  the 
Bar  or  in  debate,  that  he  has  made  a  bad  speech,  that  his  eloquence 
is  defective,  that  his  figures  are  out  of  keeping,  his  tones  inhar¬ 
monious,  or  his  manner  awkward.  Yet  these  are  topics  of  ordinary 
recrimination  and  abuse  between  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.  To 
have  argued  inconclusively,  to  counsel  badly,  to  act  corruptly,  or 
feebly,  or  inconsistently,  are  the  charges  to  which  combatants  in  the 
more  close  and  business-like  battles  of  our  Senate  must  confine 
themselves.  With  us  it  is  no  matter  of  attack  that  an  adversary’s 
tropes  are  in  bad  taste,  or  his  manner  inelegant,  or  his  voice 
unmusical.’  The  truth  of  observations  like  these,  as  many  persons 
still  living  can  testify,  was  vividly  brought  home  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  well  remembered  evening  thirty-four  years  ago.  In 
a  debate  which  had  excited  no  little  feeling  one  spokesman  of  the 
Front  Bench  permitted  himself  to  say  of  another,  in  a  crescendo  of 
vehemence,  that,  while  his  speeches  were  always  listened  to  with 
respect,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  have  a  mood  which  he  sought 
to  satisfy  by  a  combination  of  the  language,  the  style,  and  the 
gestures  of  the  Bar,  the  stage,  and  the  pulpit.  The  critic  waited  for 
a  cheer.  But  no  cheer  came — only  a  gasp,  a  shiver,  and  silence. 

But  indeed,  it  may  be  thought,  the  contrast  between  ancient  and 
modern  oratory  is  too  often  drawn  with  something  less  than 
fairness  to  the  moderns.  It  is  easy  to  exhibit  a  striking  difference 
between  the  first-rate  and  the  third-rate.  A  man  does  not  need  to 
be  an  expert  in  the  art  of  rowing  in  order  to  perceive  that  the 
boat  which  is  head  of  the  river  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  a 
boat  which  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  third  division.  Nor  is  there 
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much  point  in  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at  their  best 
with  an  indifferent  contemporary  performer  at  his  worst.  The 
fair  course  seems  rather  to  be  to  compare  the  best  with  the  best,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reflect  that,  fortunately  for  the  human  race, 
the  great  orator  is  probably  as  rare  as  the  great  poet.  The  notion 
that,  by  taking  thought,  a  multitude  of  persons  at  any  given  time 
can  teach  themselves,  or  be  taught,  to  reach  and  maintain  the  level 
of  the  Speech  on  the  Crown  or  the  Speech  for  Cluentius  is  worthy 
only  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  pathetic  belief  that,  if  only 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  evening  continuation  schools, 
there  would  be  an  indefinite  supply  of  Miltons  and  Shakespeares. 
It  is  probably  true  that  no  editor  or  annotator  of  a  modern  speech 
would  think  of  indexing,  as  the  editor  of  one  at  least  of  Cicero’s 
speeches  indexes,  under  forty-four  different  heads  the  rhetorical 
terms  employed  or  illustrated  in  the  text.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
the  science  and  art  of  rhetoric  are  not  in  fact  completely  exhibited 
by  modern  oratory.  And  if  it  is  no  longer  the  practice  to 
produce  treatises  on  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  one  sufficient 
reason  may  be  that  the  topic  has  really  been  exhausted  by  those 
who  were  earlier  in  the  field.  The  speaker  of  to-day,  impelled  by  a 
thirst  for  glory,  or  a  hunger  for  fees,  or  conceivably  perhaps  by  the 
simple  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  may  not 
deliberately  and  systematically  addict  himself  to  the  Attic,  the 
Asiatic,  or  the  Rhodian  school.  But,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
and,  moreover,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  he  enters  upon  an 
arena  where  the  contest  has  been  marked  out,  and  the  rules  have 
been  laid  down,  once  for  all,  by  men  of  genius  like  Aristotle  and 
Hermagoras,  Quintilian,  and  Cornificius.  He  may  not  consciously, 
by  day  or  by  night,  study  the  models  of  Greece.  But  his  mental 
equipment,  such  as  it  is,  is  probably  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
those  who  did.  Or,  to  vary  the  illustration,  a  man  may  walk  along 
Watling  Street  with  firm  or  with  shuffling  step,  without  know¬ 
ing  what  it  is,  nor  who  first  made  it.  Yet  it  is  the  highway  he 
uses,  none  the  less.  And  with  what  orators  of  which  days,  it  may  be 
asked,  ought  men  to  shrink  from  comparing,  for  example,  Latimer 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Robert  South,  Chatham 
and  Junius,  Burke  and  Grattan,  William  Pitt  and  Canning, 
Brougham  and  Erskine,  Macaulay  and  John  Bright,  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone?  To  come  to  more  recent  times,  or  to  seek  further 
examples  across  the  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  might  be  incon¬ 
venient.  But  some  day  perhaps  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  will  essay  the 
task,  and  meantime  those  who  are  familiar  with  Hazlitt’s  essays, 
and  with  a  certain  article  that  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
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the  spring  of  1872,  are  aware  that  a  rich  vein  has  already  to  some 
extent,  but  only  to  some  extent,  been  explored. 

There  are  no  doubt  certain  obvious  defects  or  blemishes 
which  cannot  escape  the  impartial  critic  of  modern  oratory.  He 
observes — does  he  not?— its  complexity,  by  contrast  with  such 
ancient  oratory  as  has  been  recorded.  The  difference  may  be 
thought  to  be  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  enormously  increased 
complexity  of  modern  life.  Even  Cicero,  writing  of  life  at  Rome, 
already  felt  something  of  this  burden.  ‘Neque  vero  ego  hoc  tan- 
tum  oneris  imponam  nostris  praesertim  oratoribus  in  hac  tanta 
occupatione  urbis  ac  vitae,  nihil  ut  eis  putem  licere  nescire’  (De 
Oratore,  i.  6).  The  critic  is  repelled,  too,  not  merely  by  complexity 
but  also  by  the  volume  of  words.  In  fairness,  of  course,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  ancient  oratory  comes  down  to  us  chiefly 
after  very  careful  editing,  and  often  after  more  editings  than  one. 
But  is  not  every  one  who  reads  the  reports  of  speeches  that  flood, 
or  used  to  flood,  the  newspapers,  struck  by  the  avalanche  of 
words?  And  as  the  voter  said,  who  heard  one  of  the  torrents  of  a 
certain  statesman  falling  at  election  time,  ‘Considering  how  much 
there  was  of  it,  there  was  precious  little  in  it.’  Does  not  some  of  it 
deserve  Cicero’s  phrase:  ‘volubilitas  inanis  atque  inridenda’ ?  (De 
Oratore,  i.  5.)  Also,  to  complexity  and  verbosity  there  is  often 
added  obscurity  of  expression.  The  hearer  or  the  reader  of  many  a 
modern  oratorical  performance  finds  himself  asking:  What  has  the 
speaker  in  substance  said?  In  the  case  of  a  politician,  especially 
perhaps  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  the  obscurity  may  sometimes 
be  studied.  It  would  be  easy,  though  it  would  be  impious,  to  give 
instances.  Who  was  it  who  said  that  a  politician  is  never  so  obscure 
as  when  he  assures  his  audience  that  he  is  taking  them  into  his 
confidence?  And  did  not  the  same  philosopher  add  that  the 
confidences  of  a  minister  are  either  an  imposture  or  an  infidelity? 
Perhaps  it  is  a  hard  saying,  as  usually  they  are  neither,  for  they 
tell  nothing.  But  to  return  to  our  hypothetical  critic,  it  must  be 
confessed — must  it  not? — that  his  ear  is  frequently  offended  by  bad 
or  indifferent  English.  There  have  been,  and  are,  exceptions  no 
doubt.  But  will  it  be  denied  that  the  slipshod  is  the  rule?  Is  there, 
for  example,  no  lesson  still  to  be  learned  from  that  delightful 
passage  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of ‘good  Latin’:  ‘Qua  re  cum  sit 
quaedam  certa  vox  Romani  generis  urbisque  propria,  in  qua 
nihil  offendi,  nihil  displicere,  nihil  animadverti  possit,  nihil  sonare 
aut  olere  peregrinum,  hanc  sequamur  neque  solum  rusticam 
asperitatem  sed  etiam  peregrinam  insolentiam  fugere  discamus’ 
(De  Oratore,  iii.  12).  So,  also,  there  is  a  ‘good  English’,  wherein 
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there  can  be  nothing  to  stumble  over,  nothing  unpleasant,  no 
scope  for  criticism,  no  note  or  flavour  of  provincialism.  And, 
though  exports  are  good  and  imports  are  good,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  learn  to  shun  imports  of  strange  vocabulary  which  tend  to 
retain  their  aroma  unimpaired  though  they  cross  the  sea  in  cold 
storage.  Finally,  perhaps,  the  critic,  if  he  were  reckless  enough, 
might  have  something  to  say  upon  a  certain  vulgarity  in  modern 
oratory.  But  the  topic  needs  no  elaboration.  As  lawyers  say  of 
some  kinds  of  negligence,  ‘res  ipsa  loquitur’. 

When  it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  that  much  modern  oratory  is 
defaced  by  obscurity,  it  is  natural  to  be  reminded  of  a  striking  and 
well-known  passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  De  Oratore  (section  13). 
Cicero  asks  the  question:  what  are  the  matters  to  which  a  man 
should  devote  his  attention  in  order  that  what  he  says  may  be 
understood?  He  answers  his  question  in  these  words:  ‘Latine 
scilicet  dicendo,  verbis  usitatis  ac  proprie  demonstrantibus  ea  quae 
significari  ac  declarari  volemus,  sine  ambiguo  verbo  aut  sermone, 
non  nimis  longa  continuatione  verborum,  non  valde  productis  eis 
quae  similitudinis  causa  ex  aliis  rebus  transferuntur,  non  discerptis 
sententiis,  non  praeposteris  temporibus,  non  confusis  personis,  non 
perturbato  ordine.’  In  other  words,  ‘talk  English;  avoid  unusual 
words  and  metaphor;  cultivate  clearness  of  words  and  language; 
don’t  overdo  periodic  structure;  don’t  spin  out  a  comparison  or  a 
simile  too  long;  beware  of  jerky  sentences;  follow  the  chronolo¬ 
gical  order;  don’t  mix  up  different  people;  and  keep  everything 
tidy.’  Here,  surely,  are  most  of  the  common  faults  of  the  public 
speaker  gibbeted  for  all  time.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  too 
long  protracted  simile?  How  rarely  do  men  hear  a  speech  ‘sine 
ambiguo  verbo  aut  sermone’!  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
Aristotle  in  his  treatise  on  Rhetoric  (Book  iii,  c.  3)  sets  out,  with 
many  entertaining  examples,  as  the  four  main  faults  of  prose  style, 
the  misuse  of  compound  words,  the  use  of  strange  words,  the  use  of 
long,  unseasonable,  or  frequent  epithets,  and  finally  the  use  of 
inappropriate  metaphors. 

Opinions  have  differed  of  course  as  to  the  constituent  elements 
of  successful  oratory.  But  will  it  be  denied  that  one  of  the  secrets, 
if  not  the  chief  secret,  is  perfect  simplicity  of  diction  and  the 
appeal  to  what  is  primeval  in  mankind — that  is,  to  the  primitive 
emotions?  Many  an  example  easily  occurs.  In  prose  fiction  there 
are  the  famous  words  of  Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  immortal  37th 
chapter  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  pleading  to  Queen  Caroline  for 
her  sister’s  life.  Is  there  anywhere  a  more  perfect  instance  of 
natural  eloquence?  And  in  poetry  there  is  the  leading  case  of 
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Odysseus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  pleading  to  Nausicaa 
for  succour  and  indeed  for  clothing, — a  perfect  instance  of  consum¬ 
mate  art  and  knowledge  in  the  orator.  Both  Odysseus  and  Jeanie 
Deans  use  simple  language,  and  both  appeal  to  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity.  Or  in  history,  although  Thucydides  does 
not  claim  to  give  an  exact  report  of  Pericles — on  the  contrary,  his 
phrase  is  that  the  orator  spoke  not  ‘these  words’  but  ‘words  like 
these’ — and  although  the  speech  is  at  once  elaborate  and  ornate,  it 
is  nevertheless  full  of  such  phrases  as  ‘of  famous  men  the  whole 
earth  is  the  tomb’ — phrases  which  live  for  ever  because  they 
appeal  to  what  is  primitive.  Of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the  same 
plane,  are  the  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  in  1863, 
marked,  as  all  his  speeches  were  marked,  by  a  noble  simplicity  of 
diction;  and  what  is  called  the  ‘Crimean  Speech’  of  John  Bright  in 
1 855 — ‘‘the  angel  of  death  has  been  abroad  throughout  the  land; 
you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings’;  and  the  words 
uttered  by  Edith  Cavell  before  she  met  her  death.  Everywhere  it  is 
the  same  achievement  or  lesson — the  unrivalled  efficacy  of  plain 
speech.  And,  although  it  is  easy  to  contemplate  modern  oratory 
without  enthusiasm,  it  does  seem  perhaps  to  exhibit  one  encourag¬ 
ing  feature.  As  it  grows  more  and  more  modern,  it  tends  more  to 
plain  speech  than,  for  example,  the  rounded  periods  of  early 
Victorian  and  late  Georgian  oratory  did.  To  disdain  all  ornament 
needs,  to  be  sure,  great  courage.  Only  a  perfect  figure,  it  is  said, 
can  venture  to  go  naked.  But  ‘nuda  veritas’  is  irresistible.  Perhaps 
indeed  there  is  only  too  much  warrant  for  the  doubt,  already 
referred  to,  of  Anatole  France.  He  coquets,  in  a  pleasant  passage, 
with  the  question  whether  human  speech  is  perfectly  well  adapted 
for  the  expression  of  the  truth.  Its  origin,  he  reflects,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cries  of  animals  and  it  retains  their  characteristics.  It 
expresses  sentiment  and  passion,  joy  and  grief,  hate  and  love.  But 
— ‘il  n’est  pas  fait  pour  dire  la  verite’.  Perhaps  it  may  be  right  to 
amend  or  extend  that  remark — half  playful,  half  serious  as  it  is— 
by  two  sentences  from  the  wise  words  of  Benjamin  Jowett.  ‘Speech’, 
he  says,  ‘is  not  a  separate  faculty,  but  the  expression  of  all  our 
faculties,  to  which  all  our  other  powers  of  expression,  signs,  looks, 
gestures,  lend  their  aid,  of  which  the  instrument  is  not  the  tongue 
only,  but  more  than  half  the  human  frame.’  And  in  another 
passage:  ‘the  greatest  lesson  which  the  philosophical  analysis  of 
language  teaches  us  is,  that  we  should  be  above  language,  making 
words  our  servants,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  our  masters.’ 
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LARGENESS  IN  LITERATURE 

TN  so  wide  a  field  as  that  with  which  the  English  Association  is 
-■-concerned,  the  subjects  chosen  for  Presidential  Addresses  by 
those  statesmen,  scholars,  and  authors  who  have  successively  held 
the  position  which  I  am  honoured  by  occupying  to-day  have  like¬ 
wise  been  very  various.  My  best  chance,  I  think,  of  contributing 
towards  furtherance  of  its  aims  and  efforts  is  to  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  now,  and  to  consider  more  closely  for  yourselves,  a 
matter  which  bears  on  literature  as  a  whole  :  which  concerns  alike 
teachers  and  students,  authors  and  interpreters,  and  beyond  all 
these,  the  larger  and  daily  multiplying  body  of  those  who,  not 
engaged  either  in  teaching  or  in  research,  in  original  production 
or  in  formal  criticism,  are  readers:  those  who  seek  and  find  in  the 
exploration,  not  the  exploitation,  of  their  mother  tongue  and  what 
has  been  written  in  it,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  whether  in  the 
past  or  at  the  present,  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  transitory 
interest  or  an  idle  curiosity;  but  increase  of  intelligence,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  and  history,  kindling  of  imagination,  interpretation 
of  life. 

The  world  is  adrift;  and  literature,  the  record  and  expression  of 
the  world’s  motive  forces,  is  adrift  with  it.  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  production  has  been  so  profuse.  ‘The  taught  and  the 
untaught,  we  are  all  writing’  was  the  half-humorous,  half-serious, 
complaint  of  Horace;  but  now  the  whole  nation  is  taught,  and  it 
would  seem  that  not  to  be  writing  is  becoming  a  mark  either  of 
distinction  or  of  illiteracy.  But  seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a 
time  when  the  sense  of  discontinuity  has  been  so  acutely  felt  or  so 
anxiously  proclaimed.  Landmarks  have  been  submerged.  Rules 
have  been  discarded.  Tradition  has  been  renounced.  The  com¬ 
pass  has  been  demagnetized.  In  itself  this  is  no  new  thing;  the 
same  impatience  in  the  new  generation,  the  same  alarm  in  the 
generation  which  is  being  left  behind,  has  been  felt  in  all  ages. 
The  difference  now  is  not  in  the  movement,  but  in  the  increase  of 
its  volume:  an  increase  in  itself  very  great,  but  immensely 
exaggerated  by  the  growing  use  in  connexion  with  literature  of 
a  mechanism  akin  to  that  of  the  loud  speaker  and  the  amplifier. 
New  every  morning  is  the  hatching  of  the  phoenix.  The  book  of 
the  year  has  been  succeeded  by  the  book  of  the  month,  of  the  week, 
of  the  day,  and  even  (as  may  be  read  not  only  in  publishers’ 
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advertisements  but  in  critical  reviews)  the  book  of  the  moment. 
That  is  perhaps  true,  but  not  quite  in  the  sense  meant. 

It  is  then  as  necessary  as  ever,  indeed  the  necessity  is  even  more 
stringent,  for  all  who  are  concerned  with  literature,  as  authors, 
as  students,  as  readers,  to  recall,  and  to  find  anchorage  in,  those 
primary  maxims  on  which  the  art  of  letters,  like  the  conduct  of  life, 
must  be  based,  and  in  the  light  of  which  literature  must  be  prac¬ 
tised  and  studied.  These  are  the  media  axiomata  which  are  the 
foundations  of  science;  or  more  closely,  the  certa  vitae  dogmata  of 
Spinoza,  which  it  is  our  task  and  duty  in  his  well-known  words 
‘constantly  to  apply  to  the  particular  cases  which  meet  us’.  It  is 
one  of  these  that  I  would  ask  you  to  join  me  in  considering. 

To  trace  it  to  its  origin,  or  rather  to  its  simplest  which  is  also  its 
earliest  formulated  expression,  we  have  as  usual  to  go  back  to 
Greece.  We  find  it  put  there  with  the  inimitable  Greek  simplicity, 
that  pellucid  quality  which,  as  our  eyes  focus  themselves  on  it,  is 
seen  to  disclose  depth  beyond  depth  of  meaning;  which,  to  the 
superficial  view  often  a  mere  commonplace,  is  found  to  be  a  key¬ 
word;  which  enlarges,  expands,  germinates,  illuminates. 

The  text  for  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  you  is  as 
brief  as  it  is  simple.  It  is  contained  in  half  a  dozen  words  casually 
and  almost  parenthetically  dropped  by  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics— 
that  fragmentary  treatise,  or  notes  for  a  treatise,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  literary  criticism  and  which,  since  it  was  effectively 
rediscovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been 
of  such  immense  influence  not  only  on  literary  appreciation,  but 
on  literature  itself.  To  /caAov  ev  [xeyedei  /cat  ra^et  ecmV  are  the 
words.  They  are  rendered  in  the  standard  English  edition,  that 
of  Bywater,  ‘Beauty  is  a  matter  of  size  and  order’.  In  such  a  ver¬ 
sion  they  sound  commonplace  enough.  But  the  version  is  inade¬ 
quate;  they  have  to  be  searched  into  more  deeply  for  their 
significance.  Aristotle  is  speaking  of  art,  and  of  the  art  of  letters 
in  particular.  Two  qualities,  such  is  the  import  of  the  sentence, 
are  essential  to  rightness,  to  excellence,  in  any  work  of  art.  A  work 
of  art  includes  all  the  products  of  the  human  hand,  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  human  imagination.  It  covers,  as  Plato  con¬ 
stantly  insists,  a  house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  chair,  or  a  table. 
In  the  sphere  of  language  it  covers  not  only  imaginative  literature 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  but  all  literature;  the  literature  of  science, 
of  history,  of  philosophy.  The  Muses  are  all  sisters.  We  may 
remind  ourselves  that  they  are  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  of 
Tradition,  and  the  nurslings  of  Eupheme,  the  Good  Speaker;  not 
the  loud  speaker,  to  whose  attentions  they  are  now  so  much  handed 
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over.  In  the  earlier  and  simpler  mythology,  they  were  three  only, 
Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoide:  for  their  concern  was  not  only  with 
musical  speech,  with  the  live  voice,  but  with  study  and  memory; 
to  put  it  in  our  more  technical  language,  with  research,  and  with 
the  literature  of  previous  times.  In  another  tradition,  recorded  by 
Plutarch,  the  choir  of  the  Muses  included  not  only  Clio  the  Muse 
of  history  and  Urania  the  Muse  of  Astronomy  (of  whom  Mr. 
George  Trevelyan  and  Professor  Eddington  are  accepted  votaries), 
but  Polymatheia,  the  Muse  of  all  literature,  the  patroness  of  this 
Association,  under  whose  inspiration  it  pursues  its  work. 

Excellence  then,  or  rightness,  of  which  our  word  beauty  is  an 
inadequate  and  indeed  a  misleading  rendering,  in  literature  as  in 
all  the  arts  of  life,  ‘is  in’,  consists  of,  two  things.  Of  its  alternative 
names  I  prefer  ‘rightness’ :  not  because  it  is  an  English  and  ‘excell¬ 
ence’  a  Latin  word,  for  we  have  inherited  and  naturalized  the  Latin 
language,  but  because  it  recalls,  and  may  serve  to  recall  to  you, 
an  enlightening  sentence  dropped,  much  in  the  Greek  manner, 
by  the  late  W.  P.  Ker,  when  he  said  of  a  piece  of  literature  he 
was  evaluating:  ‘It  is  neither  classical  nor  romantic:  it  is  simply 
right.’ 

The  two  elements  in  ‘rightness’  are  ‘size  and  order’  as  the  words 
are  usually,  but  again  quite  inadequately,  translated.  We  shall  get 
nearer  to  the  meaning  latent  in  the  Greek  sentence  if  we  let  the 
terms  expand,  and  render  the  one  as  largeness  or  amplitude,  the 
other  as  structural  or  organic  quality.  Between  them,  they  express 
the  aim  and  goal  of  that  interpretation  of  life  through  language 
which  is  literature.  Each  rests  on  and  requires  the  other.  Without 
structure,  largeness,  if  it  could  properly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  would 
spill  over  and  be  chaotic.  Without  largeness,  articulation  and 
construction  would  conversely  degrade  into  mechanism,  would 
lose  touch  with  life  and  shrivel  up.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
Greek  doctrine. 

The  two  things  interlock  with  one  another  and  are  in  fact 
inseparable.  But  it  is  only  one  of  them,  largeness,  that  I  invite 
you  to  consider  with  me  now.  It  is  the  one  on  which  the  greater 
stress  probably  has  to  be  laid  at  present.  The  anarchical  revolt 
which  preached  and  practised  formlessness  has  already  spent  its 
force.  There  is  plenty  of  good  mechanism  going.  In  fact  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  machine  is,  in  literature  as 
elsewhere,  a  note  of  the  age.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  mass-production, 
and  holds  good  of  books  as  well  as  of  other  fabrics,  that  it  is 
standardized.  A  work  of  art — and  no  writing  is  literature  unless 
it  is  a  work  of  art — is  an  individual  creation.  The  recovery  and 
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maintenance  of  structure  would  be  futile  if  breadth  of  treatment 
and  amplitude  of  substance  were  to  disappear,  or  were  to  cease  to 
be  assigned  their  value.  Much  able,  well-informed,  and  thoroughly 
well-meant  literary  criticism  is  wasted  on  work  which  was  not 
worth  doing,  and  is  not  worth  criticizing. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  of  civil  law  that  definitions  are  hazardous. 
We  need  not  define  largeness  in  order  to  apprehend  both  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  its  value.  For  this,  we  may  perhaps  do  best  by  considering 
instances  of  it  over  a  wide  range;  in  the  literature  of  other  tongues 
and  races  than  our  own;  and  in  our  English  literature,  throughout 
its  accumulated  history.  But  to  make  the  matter  clearer,  two 
points  may  be  noted  in  passing. 

Largeness  is  not  size.  It  is  the  opposite  of  smallness;  but  both 
are  matters  of  quality,  not  of  measurement.  It  is  the  opposite 
likewise  of  other  qualities  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  size;  of 
thinness,  of  tightness,  of  labouredness. 

Further,  largeness  implies,  both  in  the  artist  and  in  the  work  of 
art,  a  background  and  an  atmosphere.  It  means  the  sharing  of  an 
ampler  air;  it  has  for  its  background  the  whole  of  life.  For  this, 
there  are  no  technical  rules,  no  tricks  of  mechanism  that  can  be 
learned  or  practised  or  explained. 

The  more  that  literature  is  handled  as  an  artifice,  the  more 
inevitably  it  becomes  atrophied;  and  self-consciousness,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  youth,  matures  into  a  vice.  It  may  take  many  shapes,  which 
need  not  be  catalogued;  in  any  or  all  of  them,  feeding  on  itself 
and  looking  at  its  own  face  in  a  glass,  it  is  small. 

Mass-appreciation  follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  mass-production. 
It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  what  is  said  about  a  book  that  makes  it  one 
thing  or  another.  But  where  there  are  no  standards  of  excellence, 
there  are  no  standards  of  judgement.  In  a  single  column  of  a 
literary  journal  a  little  while  ago,  I  noted  that  the  following 
epithets  were  applied  to  productions  of  the  week:  arresting, 
brilliant,  amazing,  hauntingly  beautiful,  magnificent,  superb. 
This  criticism  was  not  false;  it  was  not  even  ignorant;  it  was  simply 
meaningless.  The  same  or  similar  descriptions  would  no  doubt  be 
given  of  the  next  week’s  product  in  the  next  number  of  the 
journal.  But  one  description  stood  out  from  among  the  rest  as 
being  not  meaningless  but  only  false:  it  was  ‘Nothing  in  con¬ 
temporary  English  like  it’.  Approximately,  this  was  the  reverse 
of  the  truth;  but  the  compass  had  been  demagnetized:  the  needle 
whirled  about,  and  pointed  where  it  happened  to  stand  still. 
‘We  happen  all  at  once,’  as  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michael  says,  ‘with 
no  background,  in  a  swirl  of  haste  and  similarity.’  The  phrase  is 
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apt,  and  stays  in  the  memory,  as  does  the  book,  one  of  about  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  it  occurs. 

It  is  a  staggering  or  a  cheering  reflection,  as  we  choose  to  regard 
it,  to  think  how  few  of  the  books  which  are  now  happening  in 
a  swirl  of  haste  and  similarity  will  be  alive  six  months  hence, 
when  their  thinness  and  tawdriness  are  no  longer  concealed  by 
a  gloss  of  novelty.  It  would  be  idle  to  deplore  this  waste  profusion ; 
things  are  what  they  are.  ‘If  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  blossoms 
develop  fruit,’  one  is  authoritatively  told  by  horticulturists,  ‘the 
crop  is  a  full  crop’;  and  one  of  the  facts  which  we  must  accept  and 
make  the  best  of  is  the  prodigious  wastefulness  of  nature.  The 
nine  millions  of  eggs  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  roe  of  a  single 
large  codfish — a  characteristic  instance  of  Nature’s  profusion  and 
her  utter  carelessness — are  figures  beside  which  all  human  over¬ 
production  dwindles  to  nothing.  It  is  those  which  survive,  not 
those  which  perish,  that  matter.  That  there  are  such  being  pro¬ 
duced,  works  not  subject  to  an  ephemeral  existence  and  a  swift 
oblivion,  and  taking  a  place  in  the  story  with  their  predecessors, 
that  are  large  and  therefore  lasting,  I  need  hardly  say:  least  of  all 
to  an  Association  which  counts  so  many  distinguished  names 
among  its  members.  To  cite  names  would  be  superfluous.  Were 
we  to  extend  our  view  to  those  who  have  secured  an  honourable 
place  in  the  fields  of  literary  history  and  literary  criticism,  and  in 
the  equally  large  field  of  study  of  the  English  language,  other 
names  would  crowd  in  on  all  of  us.  But  I  am  not  dealing  here 
with  the  whole  compass  of  studies  which  the  Association  has  taken 
as  its  province;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  whole  accumulated  and 
fructifying  intellectual  capital  of  the  nation,  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  I  return  to  my  subject. 

Amplitude  of  substance  and  art  of  structure  do  not  always  go 
hand  in  hand.  Where  they  do,  they  present  us  with  a  classic. 
When  they  do  not,  the  result  falls  short  of  completeness,  of  full 
excellence,  of  what  is  simply  right.  But  without  largeness,  con¬ 
structive  or  manipulative  skill  counts  for  but  little.  There  are 
many  instances — this  need  hardly  be  said — of  work  on  which  all 
the  resources  of  trained  skill  have  been  spent,  and  in  which  the 
effective  product  is  that  of  a  machine.  But  there  are  other 
instances,  more  fertile  of  suggestion  and  more  stimulating  for 
examples,  in  which  largeness,  exaltation,  the  breath  of  an  ampler 
air,  comes  intermittently.  To  appreciate  this,  one  should  look,  not 
to  the  small  fry,  but  to  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and  fame. 
Take  a  great  English  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  very  great  historian, 
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Macaulay.  The  movement  of  his  prose  has  the  hard  precision  of 
a  machine.  Of  that  machine  he  has  complete  control.  Where  he 
falls  short  of  excellence  is  that  he  has  not  largeness,  and  has  not 
atmosphere.  Stroke  follows  stroke  with  masterly  accuracy,  but 
they  are  hammer-strokes.  This  unmodulated  hammering  is  at  its 
full  pitch  in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  narrative  of  the  Irish 
campaign  of  1689.  I  will  read  ten  consecutive  sentences. 

Then  the  flight  became  wild  and  tumultuous.  The  fugitives  broke 
down  the  bridges  and  burned  the  ferry-boats.  Whole  towns,  the  seats 
of  the  Protestant  population,  were  left  in  ruins  without  one  inhabitant. 
The  people  of  Omagh  destroyed  their  own  dwellings  so  utterly  that  no 
roof  was  left  to  shelter  the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind.  The  people 
of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  Enniskillen.  The  day  was  wet  and 
stormy.  The  road  was  deep  in  mire.  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see, 
mingled  with  the  armed  men,  the  women  and  children  weeping, 
famished,  and  toiling  through  the  mud  up  to  their  knees.  All  Lisburn 
fled  to  Antrim,  and  as  the  foes  drew  nearer,  all  Lisburn  and  Antrim 
together  came  pouring  into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand  Protestants, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  were  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of 
the  City  of  Refuge. 

Hard,  tight,  leaving  nothing  unsaid,  in  an  unvaried  key,  in 
a  mechanical  phrasing.  There  the  paragraph  would  normally 
stop.  But,  by  some  sort  of  inspiration  one  might  fancy,  a  window 
opens,  and  through  it,  like  a  breath  of  air,  comes  a  single  magnifi¬ 
cent  phrase  of  orchestrated  music. 

There  at  length  on  the  verge  of  ocean,  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and 
baited  into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed  but  will  not  easily 
be  subjugated,  the  imperial  race  turned  desperately  to  bay. 

Accumulated  ornament  is  a  mechanism  which  Macaulay 
habitually  uses  to  get  his  effects.  But  this  is  not  mechanism,  it  is 
something  quite  different.  It  is  largeness,  amplitude,  expansion, 
freedom.  After  it,  the  window  shuts  again,  and  the  hammering 
is  resumed. 

Half  a  dozen  opening  words  may  assure  us  of  the  largeness  of 
what  is  to  follow,  whether  that  be  in  the  loose  structure  native  to 
the  English  temperament,  or  in  the  ordered  and  precisely  articu¬ 
lated  structure  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  Latin  races.  This 
certainty  may  be  felt  alike  in  the  massive  chords  (like  those  which 
open  the  overture  of  the  Magic  Flute )  of  the  ‘Dieu  seul  est  grand, 
mes  freres’  in  Massillon’s  funeral  oration  on  Louis  Quatorze  in 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  in  the  softly-cadenced  ‘As  I  walked 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world’  of  the  Pilgrim'' s  Progress. 
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Both  open  out,  as  it  were,  straight  into  a  vast  background  and  an 
immense  atmosphere. 

Largeness  may  lie  as  much  in  what  a  writer  does  not  say  as  in 
what  he  says.  If  this  does  not  come  as  an  instinct,  it  is  a  lesson 
that  is  hard  to  learn,  if,  which  is  doubtful,  it  can  be  taught.  There 
is  little  more  to  say  about  it  than  what  is  conveyed  in  Corinna’s 
advice  to  Pindar,  to  sow  from  the  hand  and  not  from  the  whole 
sack.  Accumulation  detracts  from  amplitude.  The  most  telling 
descriptions  are  those  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  that  anything  is 
described.  The  greatest  volume  of  emotion  is  conveyed  in  the 
simplest  words.  Amplitude  cannot  be  either  analysed  or  explained, 
it  can  only  be  felt.  It  is  at  once  the  highest  and  the  deepest,  the 
most  certain  and  the  most  elusive  quality  of  literature.  But  even 
construction,  just  at  the  crucial  point  where  it  ceases  to  be 
mechanical  and  becomes  organic,  passes  from  the  sphere  of  tech¬ 
nique  into  the  sphere  of  vital  art,  and  becomes  unteachable.  It 
may  be  analysed,  in  works  where  it  exists,  and  to  which  it  has  given 
shapeliness  and  proportion,  but  such  analysis  (on  which  scores  of 
treatises  are  written,  and  some  give  glimpses  into  the  truth)  only 
makes  it  a  little  clearer  what  it  was  that  happened;  it  does  not 
explain  how  it  was  done.  Design,  order,  are  art,  and  are  creative. 
Yet  at  least,  so  far  as  we  have  learned  or  have  taught  ourselves  to 
feel  the  virtue  of  the  masterpieces,  we  have  a  standard  of  what 
good  workmanship  is;  we  know  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
work  that  is  right,  in  whatever  kind,  and  work  that  is  not. 

If  this  be  so  as  regards  the  quality  in  literature  which  is  to  some 
degree  measurable  and  definable,  it  is  true  tenfold  of  the  other 
quality  to  which  I  am  inviting  your  regard.  Largeness  cannot  be 
defined,  as  it  cannot  be  taught  or  explained,  any  more  than  the 
personality  of  which  it  is  in  the  last  resort  the  projection.  Disraeli, 
in  an  interesting  letter  of  1875  to  Lady  Bradford,  observes  that 
style  is  that  by  which  the  great  authors  live;  which  is  true,  but 
only  if  we  take  it  in  connexion  with  Buffon’s  famous  adage,  that 
style  is  personality — le  style ,  c' est  Vhomme  meme.  But  though  it  cannot 
be  imparted,  it  can  be  fostered.  Like  attracts  like  the  doctrine 
had  been  crystallized  in  these  very  words  as  early  as  Homer  and 
through  constant  intercourse  with  what  is  excellent  in  literature, 
not  only  will  appreciation  increase,  but  it  will  more  and  more 
cease  to  be  passive,  it  will  strike  root  and  germinate. 

Why  do  we  read  the  classics?  By  the  classics  I  mean  not  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  those  works  of  literature,  of  any 
period  and  in  any  language,  which  fulfil  the  two  conditions  of 
excellence;  or,  to  put  it  in  a  more  familiar  form  of  words  which 
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may  bring  it  more  home  to  us  and  give  us  a  securer  foothold,  the 
books  to  which  we  keep  continually  returning,  and  which,  on 
returning  to  them,  we  continually  find  to  be  even  greater  than  we 
knew. 

I  omit  reasons  which  are  irrelevant;  such  as  curiosity,  or  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  duty,  or  (as  all  who  are  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion  quite  realize)  the  fact  that  they  are  set  books  for  examinations. 
The  right  and  the  relevant  reason  is  that  they  bring  their  qualities, 
and  foremost  among  these  their  largeness,  into  our  own  lives.  In 
the  multitude  of  books,  a  few,  ‘seldom  coming  in  the  long  year 
set’,  possess  that  quality.  They  are  literature  in  its  full,  precise, 
unqualified  sense.  The  rest,  whatever  their  merits  or  demerits,  are 
(again  in  the  precise  and  literal  sense  of  the  word)  journalism: 
they  are  of  the  day  and  for  the  day.  As  such,  they  have  their  use, 
their  interest  and  value;  indeed,  journalism  in  that  sense  might 
be  called  the  soil  out  of  which  literature  grows,  and  it  is  a  legitimate 
province  of  higher  education,  for  it  is  a  craft  which  has  to  be 
studied  as  well  as  practised.  Within  its  own  sphere,  it  may  reach 
excellence.  Much  journalism  now  reaches  out  towards,  a  good 
deal  touches,  some  definitely  enters  the  sphere  of  literature.  That 
sphere  itself  is  not  bounded  by  any  definite  line.  Its  central  and 
enduring  brilliances  pass,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  a  faintly 
luminous  evanescent  haze. 

It  is  the  chief  glory  of  English  literature  that  it  has  a  roll  hardly 
equalled  in  numbers,  hardly  surpassed  in  excellence,  by  those  of 
other  languages  and  races,  of  works  which  possess  this  essential 
quality  of  amplitude.  In  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  these, 
the  other  quality,  that  of  order,  proportion,  construction,  is  less 
conspicuous;  and  sometimes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absent. 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  what  is  called  the  well-made  book, 
as  there  certainly  is  in  what  is  called  the  well-made  play,  alien  to 
the  national  temperament.  A  nation  perhaps,  as  it  gets  the  kind 
of  government  that  it  deserves,  produces  the  kind  of  literature  that 
satisfies  it.  Shakespeare’s  disorderliness  is  notorious.  No  one 
would  call  Dickens  a  master  of  construction.  The  curious  result 
is  that  where  excellence  of  construction  does  exist,  it  is  apt  from 
its  very  rarity  to  be  overrated  by  criticism.  Tom  Jones ,  that 
essentially  English  masterpiece,  has  often  received,  in  this  view 
though  not  in  others,  exaggerated  praise.  ‘One  of  the  three  most 
perfect  plots  ever  planned,’  says  Coleridge.  ‘As  a  work  of  construc¬ 
tion,  quite  a  wonder,’  says  Thackeray.  ‘As  an  example  of  plot- 
architecture  nothing  better  has  ever  been  written,’  says  Raleigh. 
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As  against  these  may  be  set  a  casual  sentence  of  W.  P.  Ker’s,  marked 
by  his  unfailingly  luminous  insight,  his  rightness  of  perception: 
‘Compared  with  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  the  plan  of  Fielding’s 
greatest  novel  is  ill-devised,  awkward,  and  irregular.’  It  does  not 
owe  its  supremacy  to  this  quality  of  structure,  which  is  almost 
incidental  to  it;  but  to  its  amplitude,  its  immense  sanity,  the  large¬ 
ness  which  fills  and  floods  it.  It  was  for  this  that  Gibbon,  with 
a  truer  insight  than  the  critics  I  have  quoted,  bestowed  on  it  his 
magnificent  praise.  He  singles  out  in  it  not  its  structural  skill,  but 
its  largeness,  its  width  and  humanity,  in  the  famous  sentence: 
‘The  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  imperial 
Eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria.’ 

He  calls  it  a  romance,  and  he  calls  it  exquisite.  Both  words  are 
deliberately  chosen  and  precise.  Fielding  himself  claimed  for  it, 
humorously  yet  with  a  serious  meaning  below  the  humour,  the 
name  of  an  epic.  But  it  is  a  romance,  in  virtue  of  its  low  tension, 
its  expansiveness,  even  now  and  then  its  garrulity.  It  is  exquisite, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  much  misused  word,  as  the  careful  dis¬ 
tilled  product  of  several  years.  Its  looseness  of  articulation,  its 
episodes,  its  superficial  carelessness,  are  an  art  superimposed  on 
nature: 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 

But  nature  makes  that  mean. 

The  triumph  of  art  is  when  the  exquisiteness,  the  distilment,  is 
complete,  but  retains  the  largeness  in  which  it  worked.  And  it 
is  a  sign  of  vital  quality  in  such  masterpieces  that,  without  jar  and 
without  apparent  effort,  the  tension  can  alter,  the  key  can  change, 
and  concentrated  magnificence  melt  into  fluent  ease.  Atmosphere, 
and  its  largeness,  are  of  all  types :  from  the  luminous  transparency 
of  Newman’s  Grammar  of  Assent  to  the  loaded  gorgeousness  of 
Carlyle’s  French  Revolution ;  or  from  the  silver-grey  tone  of  Jane 
Austen  to  the  thunderous  atmosphere  of  Jane  Eyre,  with  thirty 
years  and  a  whole  world  between  them.  Of  whatever  type,  it  is 
what  tells  and  what  satisfies. 

An  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Scott,  whose  artistry  is 
usually  undervalued  because  it  is  so  unstudied,  so  instinctive,  and 
so  erratic.  Structure  is  a  thing  which  he  habitually  and  quite 
consciously  neglected.  But  as  has  been  well  said  of  him,  ‘the  super¬ 
ficiality  and  slightness  of  his  work  are  deceptive;  the  character  is 
given  inevitably  and  indescribably’.  Thus,  when  the  theme 
demands,  he  can  with  seeming  unconsciousness  put  into  a  piece 
of  faultless  modelling  and  proportion  all  that  precision  and 
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intensity  with  which  more  conscious  artists  endeavour  to  permeate 
their  whole  fabric.  Two  celebrated  passages  in  Rob  Roy  are 
instances.  One,  the  meeting  in  the  moonlight  on  the  road  to 
Aberfoil,  is  often  and  perhaps  not  unjustly  singled  out  as  the  one 
scene  in  which  Scott  reaches  the  summit  of  what  art  can  do.  The 
other,  which  may  well  be  set  beside  it,  is  the  scuffle  in  the  dawn 
in  the  last  chapter,  following  on  the  two  words  that  cost  two  lives. 
In  both,  the  concentration  and  precision  (the  last  two  qualities 
one  ordinarily  looks  for  in  Scott)  are  as  remarkable  as  the  ease 
with  which  they  rise  out  of  and  emerge  into  their  context,  the 
artlessness,  one  might  say,  of  Scott’s  art. 

Let  me  call  attention  here  to  another  case,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  the  largeness  of  Scott  has  been  very  often,  I  think  nearly 
always,  unrecognized  or  misinterpreted.  The  usual  criticism  made 
.on  that  acknowledged  masterpiece,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  is  that 
it  sinks  into  commonplace  at  its  conclusion.  This  is  not  a  modern 
cavil:  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  wrote  to  him  at  the  time,  ‘I  know  you 
so  well  in  it!  You  grow  tired  yourself,  want  to  get  rid  of  the  story, 
and  hardly  care  how.’  In  the  unsophisticated  child’s  mind 
through  which  we  of  the  older  generation  made  our  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  it  (as  I  hope  and  think  the  new  generation  are  beginning 
to  do  once  more),  we  took  it  all  for  granted;  it  was  part  of  the 
story;  things  happened  thus  and  thus:  we  were  reading  a  saga, 
not  an  epic.  The  transmutation  of  saga  into  epic  is  a  further  step 
in  art,  as  the  sense  of  how  epic  and  saga  differ  and  are  on  different 
planes  is  the  product  of  a  critical  insight.  But  when  we  have 
learned  to  discriminate,  and  apply  our  new  measurements  to  the 
work  of  art  before  us,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of  wanting 
it  to  be  something  different  from  what  it  is,  and  being  disappointed 
with  it  because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  pattern  we  would  impose 
upon  it.  Only  much  later  do  we  learn  as  a  lesson  what  we  had 
once  felt  and  then  forgotten,  that  the  work  is  what  it  is  because  it 
was  so  created.  In  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  finis  coronat  opus,  the 
ending  rounds  off  the  whole.  It  sets  the  vivid  and  splendid  action 
which  we  have  been  following  in  a  wider  air  against  a  larger  back¬ 
ground.  It  links  it  with  the  life  of  a  nation.  Not  only  does  it  give 
the  quiet-coloured  end  of  evening  to  a  crowded,  tense,  and 
poignant  day;  it  places  that  day  as  one  among  many,  as  an  eddy 
in  a  ceaseless  current.  It  leaves  us  in  a  new  generation,  in  a  new 
world,  in  which  things  that  are  past  are  done  with,  and  seem  in 
retrospect  to  be  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream.  The  ending  of 
Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace  will  occur  to  you  as  an  interesting  parallel. 
Something  of  a  similar  aim  seems  to  be  behind  much  work  of  the 
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present  day,  but  frequently  on  mistaken  methods,  if  in  such  a  thing 
method  is  not  an  essential  mistake.  Where  background  should 
give  stillness  it  gives  restlessness,  where  atmosphere  should  give 
expansion  it  gives  confusion.  Largeness  cannot  be  given,  it  is  only 
lost  and  becomes  what  Thomas  Hardy  called  ‘a  spasmodic 
inventory  of  items,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  art’,  by  accumula¬ 
tion  of  subsidiary  detail.  Atmosphere  only  clogs  and  stifles  where 
it  is  a  cloud  of  dust.  In  dramatic  compositions  there  is  a  tendency 
or  a  fashion  to  make  the  stage-directions  bulk  more  largely  than 
the  drama;  and  in  fiction  something  analogous  is  done  on  an  even 
larger  scale.  The  attempt  is  made,  not  to  present  action  or  emo¬ 
tion,  but  to  talk  about  them:  to  hand  out  or  ladle  out,  ready-made, 
all  the  accessories  which  happened  to  accompany  the  action,  and 
all  the  psychology  of  the  person  who  experienced  the  emotion. 
Even  more;  the  author  cannot  keep  himself  (or  herself)  out  of  the 
story  and  let  it  make  its  own  impression;  he  must  needs  unload, 
at  prodigious  length,  all  the  raw  material  that  was  in  his  own  mind, 
and  that  should  have  been  left  there.  That  is  fatal  to  largeness. 
It  is  fatal  to  permanence.  It  is  fatal  even  to  immediate  effective¬ 
ness.  Largeness  means  simplicity.  Permanence  means  solidity. 
Effectiveness  means  keeping  to  the  point. 

It  is  here  that  we  do  well  to  go  perpetually  back  to  the  classics 
in  their  more  restricted  sense:  for  they,  as  nothing  else  quite  does, 
set  a  standard,  which,  once  realized,  cannot  ever  be  quite  ignored 
or  quite  forgotten. 

That  standard  is  incidentally  a  corrective  to  the  confusion 
between  size  and  largeness:  for  in  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  found, 
most  eminently  and  most  impressively — the  more  impressively 
because  unimpaired  by  the  passage  of  many  centuries — instances 
of  the  utmost  largeness  in  the  briefest  compass.  It  would  be  as 
needless  as  tedious  to  particularize:  yet  I  may  mention,  as  palmary 
instances,  the  thirty  lines  or  so  in  which  Herodotus  describes, 
once  for  all,  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  the  couplet  in  which  Simonides 
crowns  for  ever  the  heroism  of  Thermopylae;  a  single  stanza  (that 
beginning  flere  desine )  of  the  epithalamium  of  Catullus;  the  prayer 
offered  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  May  17  b.c.  for  the  Roman 
people  by  the  Emperor  Augustus.  We  perhaps  realize  largeness 
more  vividly  when  it  comes  thus  concentrated.  May  I  venture  to 
go  even  a  step  further?  If  the  eight  lines  of  Mr.  Housman  s 
Epitaph  on  an  Army  of  Mercenaries  were  laid  in  one  scale  of  the 
balance,  and  the  whole  prodigious  mass  of  ‘War-books’  in  prose 
and  verse  were  laid  in  the  other,  which  would  weigh  more? 
Which  would  give  the  greatest  amplitude,  the  utmost  exaltation, 
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to  what  matters  in  literature  as  in  all  art,  that  is,  in  one  word, 
to  life? 

But  to  get  such  largeness  thus,  in  so  small  a  compass,  is  a  sort  of 
miracle.  It  happens,  or  one  mightfancy  it  impossible.  Space  is  what 
is  naturally  expected  or  demanded  for  it;  and  in  fact  spaciousness 
is  very  nearly  a  third  synonym  for  largeness  and  amplitude. 
Laxum  spatium  res  magna  desiderat ,  ‘great  matter  requires  free  space’, 
one  of  the  weighty  maxims  of  Seneca,  expresses  a  truth.  The  Iliad 
is  larger  in  both  senses  than  its  greatest  passages,  the  Aeneid  than 
all  its  pathetic  half-lines  and  lonely  words  and  famous  episodes. 
Paradise  Lost  is  larger  than  the  summoning  of  the  fallen  host,  or 
the  picture  of  the  happy  garden,  or  the  wholly  miraculous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  archangel’s  eye  sweeping  the  celestial  hemisphere  ‘from 
Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears  Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas’, 
although  all  these  have  largeness  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  the 
Senecan  aphorism  must  be  taken  together  with  its  context. 
Spaciousness  is  gained,  he  goes  on,  by  removing  what  is  super¬ 
fluous:  and  by  removing  it  not  merely  from  the  work,  but  from 
the  mind.  ‘To  know  more  than  enough  is  a  kind  of  intemperance’; 
and  to  say  more  than  enough  really  means  that  one  has  not  much 
to  say.  A  story,  as  Hardy  says,  must  be  worth  the  telling.  So  too, 
conversely,  the  search  for  the  right  word,  le  mot  juste,  tends  to 
defeat  its  own  object.  The  right  word  is  valueless,  is  a  mere  curiosity, 
if  it  is  not  the  word  for  the  right  thing.  If  it  is,  it  comes  (as  Keats 
says),  as  naturally  as  leaves  to  a  tree. 

There  is  a  no  reason  now,  any  more  than  there  ever  has  been, 
to  despair  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  Restlessness  is  in  fact 
a  sign  of  vitality,  as  pain  is  a  sign  of  resistance  to  illness.  It  was 
when  the  golden  age  of  Latin  literature  was  approaching  that  the 
haughty  and  melancholy  cry  was  uttered :  ‘They  have  forgotten  to 
speak  Latin  at  Rome.’  The  bitter  lines 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 

With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 

were  not,  as  one  might  imagine,  written  this  year  or  last,  but  in 
I59I?  just  when  the  full  splendours  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were 
kindling  and  multiplying.  Milton  feared  that  the  age  was  too  late, 
that  the  art  of  letters  had  perished.  Pope,  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  passages  of  English  poetry,  speaks  much  as  he  might  do 
now,  of  signs  following  signs,  of  mystery  seeking  a  vain  refuge  in 
mathematics,  of  truth  buried  in  casuistry,  of  art  after  art  going  out. 
But  literature,  being  a  function  of  life,  is,  like  life  itself,  continually 
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dissolving  and  renewing  itself.  It  is  natural  for  the  new  generation 
to  think  that  they  have  for  the  first  time  found  out  the  secret  not 
revealed  to  their  predecessors.  It  is  as  easy,  and  less  excusable, 
for  the  expiring  generation  to  fancy  that  their  own  sunset  is  the 
precursor  of  universal  darkness.  What  is  perishable  will  perish; 
what  is  imperishable  will  survive. 

The  world  that  was  adrift  is  already  on  the  way  to  regain 
anchorage.  Literature  is  releasing  itself  from  nightmares.  Sanity 
is  gaining  ground.  So  rapid  is  the  movement,  that  the  flaring 
lights  of  a  few  years  ago  are  already  burnt  out  or  guttering  in  the 
socket.  Paroxysmists,  impressionists,  symbolists,  imagists,  con¬ 
tortionists,  vorticists — the  list  of  queer  names  might,  I  suppose,  be 
indefinitely  extended — have  had  their  little  day.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1724  to  be  accurate,  complaint  was  made  of 
the  ‘affected  delicacies  and  studied  refinement’  of  modern  writings. 
These  have  been  replaced,  not  to  our  advantage,  in  a  good  deal 
of  recent  work  by  affected  indelicacies  and  studied  grossness.  It  was 
very  recently  that  a  laudatory  notice  of  a  new  work,  in  a  journal 
of  some  standing,  contained  the  singular  commendation  that 
‘the  story  writhes  with  repulsive  life  before  our  eyes’.  But  the 
filth  collected  from  the  gutter  by  the  man  (or  by  the  woman)  with 
the  muck-rake  is  ceasing,  if  it  has  not  quite  ceased,  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive;  night  sucks  it  down,  the  garbage  of  the  pit.  Meanwhile, 
high  over  the  confusion,  the  large  lights  continue  to  burn. 

It  is  over  sixty  years  since  that  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  his  poems,  drew,  with  a  few  of  his  rapid  adroit  touches, 
a  picture  of  the  Bacchanalian  riot  of  what  was  then  the  new  age. 
That  was  the  age  which  is,  I  believe,  temporarily  numbered  among 
things  rejected  or  forgotten:  it  was  the  mid- Victorian  period  of 
the  sixties.  There  would  seem  little  in  that  period  now  to  be 
excited  about;  but  it  took  itself,  and  was  taken,  then  very  seriously 
and  caused  many  searchings  of  heart. 

Thundering  and  bursting 
In  torrents,  in  waves, 

Carolling  and  shouting 
Over  tombs,  amid  graves, 

See,  on  the  cumber’d  plain 
Clearing  a  stage, 

Scattering  the  past  about, 

Comes  the  new  age. 

That  sounds  very  modern,  very  much  up  to  date,  does  it  not, 
now  ?  Well,  the  mid-Georgian  period  in  which  we  now  are,  and 
which  is  making  such  a  very  loud  noise  through  the  amplifiers, 
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will  in  due  time  secure  its  due  place.  What,  of  its  literature,  will 
survive  permanently,  it  does  not  rest  with  us  to  judge,  nor  does  it 
much  concern  us  to  know:  some,  we  may  feel  sure,  will.  It  may 
possibly  be  remembered  and  recorded  less  for  its  creative  achieve¬ 
ment  than  for  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  keenness  of  its  interest 
in  literature,  for  its  scholarly  explorations,  its  organized  research, 
its  reasoned  catalogues.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  its 
permanent  legacy  to  the  future  will  be  those  works,  be  they  more 
or  fewer,  which  in  their  largeness  embody  and  interpret  the  large¬ 
ness  of  life,  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  the  greatness  of  the  human 
soul.  Apart  from  these,  its  literary  product  will  share  the  fate  of 
its  Ford  cars,  and  mass-production  disintegrate  into  mass-oblivion; 
but  out  of  its  submerged  realm  will  come  the  sound  of  bells. 
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THE  NOVEL  AND  THE  FAIRY  TALE1 

I 

T  PROPOSE  this  afternoon  to  amuse  myself— and,  I  hope,  to 
-■-interest  you — with  something  which  rarely  comes  my  way — an 
informal  gossip  about  literature.  It  is  now  a  good  many  years 
since  I  first  became  interested  in  books.  But  all  my  life  I  have  also 
been  interested,  professionally  interested,  in  other  things,  so  that  I 
have  no  title  to  speak  on  literature  as  a  man  of  letters  for  whom  the 
written  word  has  been  the  working  instrument  of  his  career.  The 
result  of  this  imperfect  absorption  in  the  subject  has  been  to  make 
my  views  on  many  literary  subjects  highly  unorthodox.  I  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  right  standard  of  values — at  least  I  have  not  quite 
the  same  standard  as  the  authoritative  critics. 

For  example,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Middlemarch  is  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  greatest  novels  ever  written,  but  I  do  not  find  many  people 
to-day  who  have  a  good  word  for  George  Eliot.  Again,  I  think 
that  the  best  modern  English  prose  has  not  been  written  by  pro¬ 
fessed  stylists,  but  by  people  like  Huxley  and  Newman,  whose  one 
aim  was  to  say  clearly  what  they  had  to  say  and  to  have  done 
with  it — a  creed  which  would  be  regarded,  I  fear,  as  a  sort  of  black¬ 
legging  by  most  men  of  letters.  Again,  I  think  that,  among  English 
poets  since  Keats,  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  work  will  endure  than  that  of  any  other;  but  I  fancy 
that  there  are  not  many  who  share  that  opinion. 

But  my  chief  heterodoxy — heterodox,  I  mean,  as  regards  the 
professional  critics,  not  as  regards  the  ordinary  reader,  who,  I 
suspect,  often  shares  these  views — my  chief  heterodoxy  has  to  do 
with  the  English  novel.  It  has  always  been  my  secret  view  that  the 
English  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  little  over¬ 
praised — even  Defoe  and  Fielding.  But  I  think  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  novel  in  England  is  one  of  the  main  achievements  in  our 
literature,  comparable  with  the  Elizabethan  drama.  I  should  rank 
without  hesitation  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens  among 
the  greatest  of  the  world’s  novelists,  and  I  should  class  at  least  two 
novels  of  Thackeray,  one  of  George  Eliot’s,  and  three  of  Thomas 
Hardy’s,  among  the  world’s  greatest  works  of  fiction. 

I  apologize  for  these  egotistical  confessions,  but  they  have 
brought  us  to  our  starting-point — -the  Victorian  novel.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  the  special  gift  of  our  people  in  literature.  Sometimes 
I  think  it  is  for  a  kind  of  lyric;  sometimes  I  think  it  lies  in  the  writing 
of  history;  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  it  is  for  fiction.  The  Victorian 

1  Presidential  address  delivered  to  the  Scottish  Branch,  Nov.  22,  1930. 
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novel  is  the  most  typical  product  of  our  national  genius.  Now  that, 
I  fear,  is  an  unfashionable  opinion.  The  novel,  we  are  told  to-day, 
has  progressed  far  beyond  such  jejune  methods.  To-day  it  is 
weighted  with  a  psychological  profundity  of  which  the  Victorian 
innocents  never  dreamed.  They,  poor  souls,  believed  that  black 
was  black  and  white  was  white;  we  now  know  that  there  are  no 
clean  colours,  but  that  everything  is  a  muddy  yellow.  They 
thought  it  their  business  to  tell  a  story,  but  to  tell  a  story  is  to  shape 
existence  into  an  arbitrary  pattern  for  which  there  is  no  warrant. 
The  true  artistry  of  the  novel,  we  are  told,  should  be  a  thing  of 
infinite  delicacy  and  precision,  which  can  catch  and  register  the 
faintest  whispers  of  the  sub-conscious.  It  should  take  the  whole 
complex  of  life  for  its  province,  neglecting  nothing  as  common  or 
unclean,  and  finding  its  unity  not  in  any  pattern  super-imposed, 
but  in  what  the  subject  matter  itself  presents,  if  viewed  with  com¬ 
plete  detachment  and  sincerity. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  that  doctrine,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  should  get  a  new  name  for 
the  work  which  it  has  inspired.  These  contemporary  palimpsests 
of  sensations  and  emotions  and  passions  may  have  their  scientific 
value,  they  have  undoubtedly  their  literary  value,  but  obviously 
they  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class  from  the  books  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  novels.  There  is  no  common  denomi¬ 
nator  which  enables  us  to  compare  David  Copperjield  with  the  fiction 
of  certain  modern  French,  English,  American,  and  German 
writers.  Let  us  confine  the  word  novel,  for  our  present  purposes,  to 
the  kind  of  book  which  the  great  Victorians  produced,  and  dis¬ 
regard  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  inferior  as  a  literary  kind  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  new  iconoclasts.  It  is  enough  for  us 
that  it  is  different.  A  novel,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word,  is 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  and  Our  Mutual  Friend  and  Vanity  Fair  and 
Middlemarch  and  Tess  of  the  IF  Urbervilles. 

II 

There  is  a  passage  in  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria  which  I 
think  puts  very  well  the  general  purpose  of  this  kind  of  novel.  He 
is  speaking  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  and  his  words  apply  to  any 
great  work  of  art,  and  especially,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prose  fiction  as 
the  Victorians  conceived  it.  Its  purpose,  he  says,  is: 

‘To  give  the  charm  of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a 
feeling  analogous  to  the  supernatural  by  awakening  the  mind’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  wonders  of  the 
world  before  us;  an  inexhaustible  treasury,  but  one  for  which,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes 
that  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  under¬ 
stand.’ 

From  that  sentence  of  Coleridge  it  would  be  easy  to  develop 
a  whole  philosophy  of  the  art  of  fiction.  Fiction  deals  with  ordinary 
life;  but,  without  ever  losing  touch  with  the  ground,  it  must  some¬ 
how  lift  it  into  the  skies.  It  must  give  it  for  us  an  air  of  novelty  and 
strangeness  and  wonder,  by  showing  beauty  in  unlikely  places, 
courage  where  one  would  not  have  looked  for  it,  the  jewel  in  the- 
pig’s  snout,  the  flower  on  the  dunghill.  A  poet  like  Milton  or  Dante 
brings  cosmic  sublimities  within  hail  of  our  common  life;  a  great 
novelist  makes  our  common  life  itself  cosmic  and  sublime. 

But  we  must  go  farther  than  the  general  purpose.  If  it  is  to 
be  attained,  certain  rules  must  be  observed.  Take  first  the  method 
by  which  life  is  to  be  presented.  Certain  modern  critics  of  the 
Victorian  novel  complain  of  its  lack  of  realism.  It  sentimentalizes 
life  for  us,  they  say,  and  fails  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  it.  Life, 
we  are  told,  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  and  not  be  selected 
and  winnowed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  novelist.  The  novelist 
should  be  merely  the  medium  through  which  the  real  world  speaks 
in  all  its  crudeness  and  confusion.  Well,  I  would  remark  that  on 
that  principle  you  will  get  an  inventory,  not  a  work  of  art.  The 
business  of  art  is  to  present  life,  the  real  point  of  life,  and  for 
that  selection  is  necessary,  since  a  great  deal  of  life  is  off  the  point. 
It  must  clear  away  the  surplusage  of  the  irrelevant,  the  inessential, 
the  inorganic.  It  must  provide  the  only  true  kind  of  picture,  which 
is  an  interpretation. 

The  real  objection  of  these  critics  is,  I  think,  that  the  Victorians 
were  not  ugly  enough.  They  did  not  believe  that  the  pathological 
was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  the  most 
characteristic  thing  about  a  house  was  the  adjacent  dust-heap. 
They  were  too  deeply  interested  in  humanity  to  be  obsessed  by 
that  side  which  humanity  shares  with  the  brute  creation.  They 
were  too  interested  in  the  human  soul  to  give  all  their  time  to  its 
perversities  and  vagaries.  They  had  a  cleaner  palate  and  a  robuster 
philosophy  than  their  critics,  and  if  they  are  blamed  on  this  score, 
then  they  must  share  the  blame  with  all  the  greatest  literature  of 
the  v/orld  since  Homer. 

Again,  they  were  not  clever  people,  like  those  who  decry  them, 
and  in  this  they  were  akin  to  the  ordinary  man,  who  is  nearly  as 
suspicious  of  mere  cleverness  as  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  trouble  about 
cleverness  is  that  it  is  so  rarely  greatness.  The  clever  person  is  much 
more  interested  in  himself  than  in  anything  else,  and  in  whatever 
he  does  he  is  always  looking  at  his  own  face  in  the  mirror.  It  is  a 
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curious  fact  that  since  the  War,  which  meant  for  all  the  world  such 
a  noble  renunciation  of  self,  most  of  our  poetry  and  fiction  should 
be  so  egocentric.  The  writers  are  perpetually  wrestling  with  their 
own  moods  and  tinkering  with  their  own  emotions,  and  they 
rarely  rise  to  the  self-forgetfulness  of  the  greater  art.  The  Victorian 
novelist  was  sublimely  unconscious.  He  was  absorbed  with  life  and 
lived  fiercely  in  his  characters.  He  was  not  a  showman  exhibiting 
a  set  of  puppets,  boring  his  audience  by  telling  it  constantly  what 
he  felt  about  it  all. 

Now  it  is  a  futile  business  to  compare  incomparables,  and  the 
work  of  many  of  our  recent  novelists,  who  are  in  strong  revolt 
against  the  great  Victorian  novels,  is  not  comparable  with  them. 
It  is  based  on  a  different  theory  of  art,  on  a  different  conception  of 
the  novel.  Brilliant  and  valuable  as  much  of  their  work  is,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  succeed  in  what  I  regard  as  the  central  and  domi¬ 
nant  type  of  fiction,  of  which  the  Victorians  have  given  us  the 
greatest  examples  in  our  own  or  in  any  language. 

Ill 

But  I  want  to  invite  you  to-night  to  a  different  and,  I  think,  more 
fruitful  kind  of  inquiry;  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  fling  your 
mind  back  to  the  literature  of  your  childhood.  We  have  always  had 
story-tellers  and  makers  of  fiction  since  the  days  of  the  cave-man. 
There  is  an  eternal  impulse  in  human  nature  to  enliven  the  actual 
working  life  by  the  invention  of  tales  of  another  kind  of  life, 
recognizable  by  its  likeness  to  ordinary  life,  but  so  arranged  that 
things  happen  more  dramatically  and  pleasingly — which  indeed  is 
the  familiar  world  in  a  glorified  and  idealized  form. 

That  is  the  origin  of  what  we  call  the  folk  tale  or  the  fairy  tale — 
we  need  not  for  our  present  purpose  make  any  distinction  between 
them.  These  tales  come  out  of  the  most  distant  deeps  of  human 
experience  and  human  fancy.  They  belong  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  a  specially  gifted  or  privileged  class,  and  they  are 
full  of  traces  of  their  homely  origin.  They  deal  with  simple  and 
enduring  things,  birth  and  marriage  and  death,  hunger  and  thirst, 
natural  sorrows  and  natural  joys.  They  sprang  from  a  society  where 
life  was  hard,  when  a  man  was  never  quite  certain  of  his  next  meal, 
when  he  never  knew  when  he  arose  in  the  morning  whether  he 
would  be  alive  in  the  evening,  when  adventure  was  not  the  excep¬ 
tion  in  life,  but  the  rule.  It  was  a  dangerous  world  and  a  cruel 
world,  and  therefore  those  who  dwelt  in  it  endeavoured  in  their 
tales  to  escape  from  it.  They  pictured  weakness  winning  against 
might,  gentleness  and  courtesy  against  brutality,  brains  as  against 
mere  animal  strength,  the  one  chance  in  a  hundred  succeeding. 
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Such  things  do  sometimes  happen,  and  the  society  where  the  folk 
tales  were  born  clung  fiercely  to  this  possibility,  because  on  it 
depended  their  hope  of  a  better  time.  Like  Malvolio,  they  ‘thought 
nobly  of  the  soul’.  The  true  hero  in  all  the  folk  tales  and  fairy  tales 
is  not  the  younger  son,  or  the  younger  daughter,  or  the  stolen 
princess,  or  the  ugly  duckling,  but  the  soul  of  man.  It  was  a  world 
where  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  and  sorrow  had  to  be  borne,  and 
where  the  most  useful  virtue  was  the  passive  virtue  of  fortitude;  but 
in  the  folk  tales  it  is  not  this  passive  virtue  that  is  exalted,  but  daring, 
boldness,  originality,  brains — because  the  people  who  made  them 
realized  that  the  hope  of  humanity  lay  not  in  passivity  but  in  action. 

The  appeal  of  such  stories  has  not  been  lessened  by  time.  In  one 
form  or  other  they  have  delighted  youth  for  a  thousand  years  and 
more.  Poets  and  artists  have  borrowed  from  them  and  made 
elaborate  artistic  creations  out  of  their  simplicities.  Their  appeal 
is  to  every  class  and  age;  indeed  they  form  a  kind  of  corpus  of 
popular  philosophy.  But  the  particular  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  in  a  sophisticated  society  something  more  is  wanted  than 
the  simple  folk  tale,  and  that  something  is  the  novel.  My  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  only  in  so  far  as  the  novel  is  a  development  of  and 
akin  to  the  folk  and  fairy  tale  does  it  fully  succeed,  and  that  it  is  in 
this  kinship  that  the  virtue  of  the  great  Victorian  novels  especially 
lies. 

I  observe  about  these  novels  that  in  the  first  place  they  tell  a  good 
story — something  which  grips  and  enthrals  the  reader,  with  true 
drama  and  wonder  in  it.  In  the  second  place  they  are  full  of 
characters  recognizable  as  real  types,  and  they  pass  judgements  on 
these  characters;  that  is,  the  story-teller  regards  some  as  definitely 
good  and  some  as  definitely  bad.  In  the  third  place,  their  method 
of  reproducing  reality  is  not  that  of  an  inventory  of  details,  but  of 
a  judicious  selection.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  story-teller  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  events  he  has  to  tell  of,  and  not  in  what  the 
jargon  of  to-day  calls  his  ‘reactions’  to  them.  He  does  not  stop  to 
obtrude  his  own  moods.  Lastly,  he  has  a  dominant  purpose,  a 
lesson,  if  you  like,  to  teach,  a  creed  to  suggest,  the  nature  of  which 
we  shall  consider  later. 

Now  all  these  things  the  great  Victorians  had.  Most  of  these 
things  their  critics  lack.  All  these  things  the  folk  tales  possess.  Let 
us  look  a  little  farther  into  them. 

IV 

First  for  the  story.  I  believe  that  there  are  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  good  plots  in  the  world,  though  you  have  endless 
variations  of  them.  That  was  more  or  less  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
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dramatists;  it  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  the  idea  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  the  idea  of  the  great  novelists.  It 
is  curious,  if  you  consider  the  classic  novels,  how  limited  is  the 
number  of  motives.  Moreover,  I  think  you  will  find  them  all 
already  in  the  folk  tales.  Let  us  make  a  short  list  of  them. 

There  is  first  of  all  what  we  may  call  the  picaresque  motive,  the 
story  based  on  extension  in  space,  on  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  very  wide,  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  odd  things  in  it.  A 
young  man  sets  out  to  seek  his  fortune;  an  ill-treated  child  runs 
away  from  its  stepmother;  a  pretty  girl  is  driven  into  the  forest. 
There  are  endless  variations  on  the  subject.  The  hero  may  be  the 
pure  adventurer  in  the  void,  waiting  to  see  what  turns  up;  or  he 
may  have  a  serious  quest  to  find  something  or  somebody  that  is 
lost,  to  unravel  a  mystery,  to  marry  a  lady  the  fame  of  whose 
beauty  has  reached  him.  And  the  thing  may  be  done  seriously  or 
in  a  spirit  of  comedy.  It  may  stick  close  to  earth  or  adventure  into 
the  clouds.  The  road  may  be  a  pleasant  and  bustling  highway 
running  past  windmills  and  gardens  and  farms  and  little  towns, 
or  a  mysterious  path  through  enchanted  forests.  The  one  thing 
common  to  them  all  is  the  conviction  that  the  world  is  full  of  sur¬ 
prising  things  and  that  anything  may  happen  to  the  adventurer. 

Open  Grimm,  or  Perrault,  or  any  of  the  great  folk  tale  collec¬ 
tions,  and  you  will  find  a  multitude  of  examples  in  this  class. 
‘Little  Brother  and  Little  Sister’,  ‘Hop  o’  my  Thumb’,  ‘The  Little 
Tailor’,  ‘The  Two  Brothers’,  ‘Puss  in  Boots’,  ‘The  Sleeping  Beauty’ 
are  a  few  of  the  most  familiar.  In  fiction  we  have  Don  Quixote  and 
Gil  Bias-,  we  have  Tom  Jones  and  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  When 
D  Artagnan  rides  to  the  sea  he  is  doing  what  the  people  in  folk 
tales  did.  So  is  Mr.  Polly  when  he  sets  out  on  his  travels,  and  so 
is  Mr.  Pickwick  when  he  mounts  the  Rochester  coach. 

Next  there  is  the  motive  which  Aristotle  said  was  one  of  the 
chief  things  in  drama,  and  which  he  called  Peripeteia,  or  Reversal 
of  Fortune.  It  is  the  commonest  subject  of  the  folk  tales.  We  can 
picture  the  peasant  in  the  Middle  Ages,  groaning  under  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  kings  and  nobles  and  churchmen  and  accustomed  to  see 
proud  cavalcades  drive  him  off  the  road  into  the  ditch,  consoling 
himself  with  tales  which  told  how  the  mighty  were  brought  low^ 
and  grace  was  given  to  the  humble.  And  we  can  imagine  the 
peasant  s  son,  full  of  young  ambitions  which  he  sees  no  way  to 
attain,  being  cheered  by  the  tales  of  swineherds  who  became 
kings,  and  goose-girls  who  became  princesses,  and  the  plain 
fighting  man  who  married  the  Sophy  of  Egypt’s  daughter.  It  is 
a  very  old  motive  and  a  very  modern  one.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  stories  of  Ruth  and  Saul  and  David,  and  of  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  the  King;  you  can  find  it  in  the  latest  trashy  feuilleton,  in 
which  the  beautiful  kitchen-maid  becomes  a  duchess.  Very  closely 
connected  with  it  is  another  theme  which  Aristotle  made  the 
second  staple  of  tragedy,  and  which  he  called  Anagnorisis  or 
Recognition.  That  is,  so  to  speak,  the  proper  climax  of  Reversal 
of  Fortune,  and  you  find  it  alike  in  the  greatest  and  crudest  of  tales. 
Its  crude  form  is  the  child  changed  at  nurse,  the  missing  heir  with 
the  strawberry  mark  on  his  arm,  and  all  the  business  which  con¬ 
cludes  with  ‘You  are  my  long  lost  brother!’  The  mere  fact  that 
you  find  it  in  the  most  elementary  literature  which  possesses  any 
popular  appeal  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  rooted  in  something  very 
deep  in  human  nature.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  most 
dramatic  form  of  happy  ending.  One  look  is  given,  one  word  is 
spoken,  and  the  prince  who  has  been  a  swine-herd  is  a  prince  again, 
while  the  usurper  is  cast  out  upon  the  world. 

The  folk  tales  based  on  Reversal  of  Fortune  are  among  the  best. 
At  the  top  I  should  put  one  which  is  not  a  folk  tale  at  all,  but  the 
invention  of  a  modern  writer,  Hans  Andersen’s  ‘Ugly  Duckling’. 
It  is  modern,  but  it  is  in  the  true  folk  tradition.  Among  the  old 
stories  I  would  cite  ‘The  Hut  in  the  Forest’,  ‘The  Goose  Girl’, 
and  ‘Cinderella’.  If  you  want  parallels  from  the  great  Victorians  I 
would  suggest  Guy  Mannering  and  The  Antiquary,  and  Ivanhoe  from 
the  beginning  of  the  era,  and  Thomas  Hardy’s  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge  from  the  close.  Mr.  Hardy  is  always  very  near  the  soil 
and  the  traditions  of  the  soil,  and  the  ascent  of  Donald  Farfrae  and 
the  descent  of  Michael  Henchard  are  in  the  true  folk  spirit. 

The  third  theme  is  what  I  venture  to  call  the  Survival  of  the 
Unfittest,  the  victory  against  odds  of  the  unlikeliest  people.  That 
is  based  upon  the  incurable  optimism  of  human  nature.  The  men 
who  made  the  folk  tales  had  no  notion  how  it  happened,  so  they 
were  forced  to  bring  in  enchantments  of  all  sorts  to  make  it 
possible — fairy  godmothers,  benevolent  old  women,  magic  rings 
and  swords  and  shoes  and  cloaks.  But  they  had  an  unshakable 
conviction  that  it  would  happen  and  that  it  could  happen,  and 
they  believed  in  happily  fated  people  who  had  more  luck  than 
others,  more  courage,  and  more  dexterity,  who  were  somehow 
blessed  by  the  gods,  and  were  able  to  perform  feats  impossible  for 
others.  The  popularity  of  certain  film  stars  is  a  proof  that  human 
nature  has  not  outgrown  this  belief. 

The  theme  takes  various  forms.  There  is  courage  against  im¬ 
possible  odds,  as  in  the  stories  of  the  conquests  of  dragons  and 
giants.  ‘Jack  the  Giant-Killer’  and  ‘Jack  and  the  Beanstalk’  are 
familiar  examples.  Dumas  is  full  of  the  same  story,  as  in  the  deeds 
of  D’Artagnan  and  the  Three  Musketeers,  and  the  death  of 
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Bussy  d’ Amboise.  Again,  there  is  escape  against  all  reasonable  odds, 
as  in  ‘Blue  Beard’  and  ‘Snowdrop’  and  ‘Rumpelstiltskin’  and 
‘Hansel  and  Gretel’.  Enchantments  are  unhappily  denied  to  the 
modern  novelist;  he  is  not  allowed  to  bring  in  fairies  to  help  him  out; 
but  you  will  find  the  same  situation  when  Dugald  Dalgetty  escapes 
from  the  dungeon  at  Inverary,  and  young  Waverley  is  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  the  Gifted  Gilfillan  by  the  Highlanders,  and  in 
Jeanie  Deans’s  journey  to  London  to  see  the  King.  The  scale  must 
be  weighted  against  the  hero  in  the  folk  tale;  he  must  be  the 
youngest  son  with  no  patrimony,  the  poor  boy  with  no  friends.  His 
task  must  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible,  for  how  otherwise  can  we 
get  the  full  drama — how  otherwise  can  ordinary  folk  be  persuaded 
that  life  has  colour  in  it  and  a  wide  horizon? 

One  of  the  commonest  varieties  of  this  type  is  the  story  of  the 
uncouth  lover  who  at  first  sight  has  nothing  to  recommend  him. 
You  get  it  in  ‘Bear-Skin’,  you  get  it  in  ‘The  Frog  Prince’,  in  ‘Snow 
White  and  Rose  Red’,  and  in  ‘Beauty  and  the  Beast’.  The  hand¬ 
some  swashbuckling  gallant  is  all  very  well,  but  the  folk  mind  did 
not  think  too  highly  of  him.  It  suspected  the  obviously  heroic  and 
preferred  to  look  deeper  for  quality.  In  this  respect  the  folk  tale 
has  been  followed  in  some  of  the  greatest  Victorian  novels.  What 
is  the  plot  of  Vanity  Fair?  It  is  the  contest  of  two  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  a  very  tiresome  young  woman— the  dashing  George 
Osborne  and  the  cumbrous  Dobbin,  and  the  book  is  a  record  of 
the  struggle  of  the  homely  worth  of  Dobbin  against  the  glamour  of 
his  rival  both  in  life  and  death,  until  at  long  last  it  is  duly  rewarded. 
In  George  Meredith’s  Diana  of  the  Crossways  it  is  Tom  Redworth 
who  wins  the  glittering  lady,  not  Percy  Dacier;  and  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  Shepherd  Oak,  after  many  ups  and 
downs,  eventually  is  the  accepted  lover  of  Bathsheba  Everdene. 
Truly  the  folk  tale  has  august  descendants. 

V 

So  much  for  the  plot  and  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  next  thing 
to  be  noted  about  the  great  Victorian  novelists  is  their  handling  of 
character.  Now,  in  the  folk  tale  there  is  never  any  mistake  about 
the  people.  The  characters  are  human  beings,  and  represent 
humanity  in  its  central  region,  and  not  in  its  remote  suburbs.  The 
old  story-teller  was  not  interested  in  freaks.  He  understood  a  great 
villain  and  a  great  hero,  but  above  all  things  he  understood 
ordinary  men,  and  he  makes  them  reveal  their  character  in  their 
deeds,  and  does  not  make  any  pother  about  describing  it.  ‘If  you 
cannot  get  hold  of  my  people’,  he  seems  to  say  to  the  reader,  ‘by 
seeing  the  kind  of  thing  they  do,  then  you  are  past  praying  for.’ 
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Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  essence  of  good  fiction.  I  have 
read  novels  by  able  men  and  women  in  which  the  characters  could 
not  get  started  to  do  anything  because  of  the  meshes  of  analytic 
psychology  with  which  their  feet  were  clogged.  Pages  of  torturous 
analysis  had  to  be  waded  through  before  the  hero  could  kiss  his 
wife  or  eat  his  breakfast.  The  trick  of  dissecting  a  character  before 
a  reader’s  eyes  seems  to  me  abominably  bad  craftsmanship.  The 
business  of  the  novelist  is  to  make  men  and  women  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  speech  and  action,  to  play  the  showman  as  little  as  possible, 
to  present  the  finished  product,  and  not  to  print  the  jottings  of  his 
laboratory. 

Another  point.  The  makers  of  the  folk  tales  were  not  afraid  to 
pass  judgement  upon  their  characters.  A  man  was  brave  or  he  was 
not;  he  was  kind  or  he  was  cruel;  he  was  foolish  or  he  was  wise. 
There  is  a  school  of  fiction  to-day  which  objects  to  passing  moral 
judgements  on  anything  or  anybody.  It  derives  principally  from 
a  really  great  man,  the  Russian  Dostoievsky,  and  people  have 
praised  his  divine  humanity  which  finds  surpassing  virtues  in  the 
worst  of  rogues.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  impartia¬ 
lity,  though  I  think  it  may  as  easily  have  its  roots  in  moral  apathy 
and  intellectual  slovenliness  as  in  divine  wisdom.  Philosophically, 
it  may  have  its  justification,  but  I  suggest  that  since  fallible  men 
must  have  their  standards  and  stick  to  them,  such  detachment  is 
rather  for  their  Maker  than  for  themselves.  In  any  case  it  is  no 
virtue  in  a  novelist  who  can  only  get  drama  by  strong  contrasts. 
The  moral  molluscs  of  certain  fiction  of  to-day,  who  spend  their 
time,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  of  the  late  D.  H.  Lawrence,  in 
sinning  their  way  to  sanctity,  would  have  puzzled  the  makers  of 
folk  tales,  as  they  puzzle  any  ordinary  man.  The  great  Victorian 
novelists  have  the  same  clearness  of  moral  outline.  They  realize 
that  all  of  us  are  a  compost  of  good  and  bad,  but  that  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  certain  men  and  women  is  as  clearly  towards  evil  as  that  of 
others  is  towards  good,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  say  so. 

One  last  word  on  the  question  of  character.  The  folk  tale  is  not 
afraid  of  greatness.  It  believes  that  humanity  is  not  a  drab  collec¬ 
tion  of  mediocrities,  but  that  nearly  everybody  has  some  poetry  in 
him,  and  that  it  can  flower  at  times  into  something  which  leaves 
the  earth  altogether  and  strikes  the  stars.  Because  it  believed  in 
human  nature  it  believed  that  human  nature  could  transcend 
itself  and  become  god-like.  Its  heroes  are  so  full  of  vitality  that 
no  giant  or  dragon  or  wicked  stepmother  manages  to  hamper 
them  in  the  long  run.  They  go  their  appointed  course  with  a  divine 
carelessness.  They  are  immortal  until  they  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose. 
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Such  a  creed  springs  from  optimism  about  human  nature,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  great  imaginative  writer  has  been  without 
it.  The  power  of  creating  a  figure  which,  while  completely  human, 
seems  to  soar  beyond  humanity,  is  the  most  certain  proof  of  genius. 
In  such  cases  the  creator  seems  to  be  dominated  by  his  creation. 
It  takes  charge  of  him  and  has  an  independent  life  of  its  own  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

There  are  two  characters  which  seem  to  me  to  have  taken  charge 
of  Shakespeare — Cleopatra  and  Falstaff.  Whenever  Cleopatra 
appears  she  dominates  the  scene,  and  the  author  is  only  a  curtain- 
raiser  in  the  wings.  She  and  Antony  both  die,  but  speaking  for 
myself,  while  I  believe  in  Antony’s  death,  I  do  not  believe  in 
Cleopatra’s.  As  for  Falstaff,  it  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  he  got 
completely  out  of  Shakespeare’s  control.  The  time  came  in  the 
beginning  of  Henry  V,  when  Shakespeare  wished  to  dismiss  him  to 
make  room  for  his  reformed  hero,  and  in  order  to  wean  the  reader’s 
affections  from  him  it  was  necessary  to  degrade  him.  But  Falstaff 
obstinately  refuses  to  go,  and  all  Shakespeare’s  art  cannot  degrade 
him.  As  Professor  Bradley  says,  ‘Shakespeare  created  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  being  and  fixed  him  so  firmly  on  his  intellectual 
throne  that  when  he  sought  to  dethrone  him,  he  could  not.  A 
moment  comes  when  we  are  to  look  at  Falstaff  in  a  serious  light, 
and  the  comic  hero  is  to  figure  as  a  baffled  schemer,  but  we  cannot 
make  the  required  change  either  in  our  attitude  or  our  sympathies. 
We  wish  Henry  a  glorious  reign  and  much  joy  of  his  hypocritical 
politicians,  lay  and  clerical;  but  our  hearts  go  with  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet,  or  if  necessary  to  Arthur’s  bosom,  or  wheresomever  he  is.’ 

Let  me  offer  you  one  or  two  other  instances.  There  is  Becky 
Sharp.  Becky  is  too  much  for  Thackeray.  She  is  a  little  green- 
eyed,  false,  cold-hearted  wretch,  but  vitality  has  nothing  to  do 
with  morals.  She  keeps  the  stage  to  the  end  of  the  book  and  holds 
our  sympathies  even  when  she  is  deservedly  punished;  while 
Amelia  Sedley,  though  her  creator  may  sentimentalize  as  much  as 
he  pleases  about  her  sweetness,  remains  a  doll  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

Take  Andrew  Fairservice  in  Rob  Roy.  No  sooner  had  Scott 
created  him  than  he  obviously  began  to  dislike  him,  and  he  depicts 
him  in  all  kinds  of  meannesses  and  cruelties.  But  our  interest  in 
the  worthless  Andrew  does  not  ebb.  Fie  has  only  to  appear  on  the 
stage  and  he  blankets  everybody  else,  even  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  and 
Rob  Roy  himself.  Or  take  Trollope’s  Mrs.  Proudie.  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  she  suddenly  dies.  A  friend 
once  told  me  that  he  remembered  the  publication  of  the  novel. 
One  man  would  go  up  to  another  in  the  club  and  say,  ‘They  tell 
me  that  Mrs.  Proudie  is  dead.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.’ 
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So,  too,  with  two  at  least  of  Dickens’s  characters,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Sairey  Gamp.  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  pointed  out, 
is  simply  the  fairy  prince,  unconquerable,  immortal,  stumbling  into 
troubles  only  to  soar  above  them.  Happily  Dickens  never  tried  to 
kill  Mr.  Pickwick,  for  he  would  have  found  it  impossible.  We  could 
have  believed  in  most  things  which  he  chose  to  tell  us,  but  never 
in  Mr.  Pickwick’s  death.  But  a  greater  instance  is  Sairey  Gamp. 
Actually  she  is  a  dreadful  being,  drunken,  fraudulent,  avaricious; 
but  she  is  clearly  immortal.  Her  quarrel  with  Betsey  Prig  is  the 
only  scene  in  literature  which  ranks  beside  the  scenes  into  which 
Shakespeare  introduces  Falstaff.  Imagine  how  the  ordinary  con¬ 
scientious  realist  of  to-day  would  have  managed  Sairey.  He  would 
have  made  her  squalid  and  revolting:  he  would  have  blinked  no 
sordid  detail  of  her  life;  he  would  have  turned  her  poor  old  rag¬ 
bag  of  a  mind  inside  out;  and  all  the  while  she  would  have  been  as 
dead  as  Queen  Anne.  As  it  is,  nothing  can  kill  her.  She  goes  her 
wheezy,  alcoholic  way,  a  certain  immortal.  We  are  not  told  what 
became  of  her,  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  for  she  is  as  assured 
of  continuance  as  the  Solar  System. 

VI 

I  will  pass  lightly  over  the  other  two  characteristics  of  the  great 
Victorian  novels  which  I  have  cited,  and  in  each  of  which  they 
show  their  kinship  with  the  folk  tale.  Both  represent  a  world  in 
which  the  selective  power  of  art  has  been  at  work.  The  Victorian 
novel  is  often  prolix  but  it  is  never  confused.  The  main  lines  of 
development  are  always  crystal  clear.  Scott,  for  example,  is  fond 
of  pouring  the  contents  of  an  antiquarian’s  memory  into  his  pages, 
but  when  things  begin  to  happen  there  is  no  prolixity.  He  selects 
infallibly  the  details  which  print  a  great  scene  eternally  on  the 
memory.  So,  too,  with  the  folk  tales.  They  never  fumble.  The 
right  details  are  unerringly  selected.  A  proof  is  their  enduring 
power  over  the  child’s  mind.  Young  people  are  gluttons  for  de¬ 
tails  and  have  an  acute  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  proper  in  that 
respect.  They  know  that  Robinson  Crusoe  found  just  the  right 
number  and  kind  of  things  at  the  wreck  to  satisfy  the  imagination, 
while  they  remember  that  that  fearsome  household,  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  found  so  much  that  every  scrap  of  interest  goes 
out  of  the  tale.  And  for  generations  youth  has  accepted  the  folk 
tale  as  never  blundering  in  this  vital  matter. 

Again,  both  the  folk  tale  and  the  Victorian  novel  have  the  merit 
of  being  unselfconscious.  The  great  Victorians  did  not  lay  bare 
their  souls,  apart  from  the  souls  of  their  characters.  They  were  not 
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concerned  to  preach  a  new  metaphysic  or  a  new  morality.  What 
they  had  to  give  in  that  respect  must  be  implied.  Their  view  of  the 
universe  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  drama  unfolded;  it  is  never 
given  in  set  terms.  Thackeray,  indeed,  has  sometimes  the  air  of  a 
coy  and  sentimental  showman,  as  in  the  last  paragraphs  of  Vanity 
Fair ;  but  this  is  a  mere  trick  of  his.  His  real  views  on  the  problems 
of  life  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fortunes  of  Becky  Sharp  and 
Dobbin  and  Pendennis  and  Colonel  Newcome,  and  not  in  any 
irrelevant  interpolations.  The  Victorian  novelist  at  his  best  was  as 
objective  as  Shakespeare,  and  as  the  anonymous  folk  tale. 


VII 

I  come  lastly  to  the  greatest  of  the  links  between  the  two — the 
fact  that  they  have  a  dominant  purpose  and  the  same  purpose. 
The  Victorian  novels  and  the  folk  tales  are  not  mere  transcripts  of 
life— they  are  interpretations  of  life,  and  they  are  interpretations 
of  life  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  In  the  folk  tale  the  plain  man  comforted 
himself  in  his  difficulties  by  showing  that  the  weak  things  of  the 
earth  can  confound  the  strong;  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the 
courageous  and  single-hearted;  that  the  unfittest  in  the  worldly 
sense  can  survive  if  he  is  the  fittest  in  more  important  respects. 
They  are  a  glorification  of  the  soul  of  man,  an  epic  of  the  resurgence 
of  the  divine  in  human  nature.  They  make  the  world  a  happier 
place  because  they  show  it  interpenetrated  by  hope  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  great  novelists  do  the  same  thing  by  subtler  methods.  With 
them  it  is  not  the  good  fairy  that  solves  the  problem,  but  some¬ 
thing  unconquerable  in  the  human  spirit.  They  make  the  world 
more  solemn,  for  they  show  the  darkest  places  in  it.  They  show  the 
capacities  for  evil  in  man’s  breast,  the  cruelty  and  callousness  of 
life,  the  undeserved  suffering  of  the  good,  and  the  undeserved 
fortune  of  the  evil,  they  show  the  transience  of  human  glory  and 
the  fragility  of  human  hopes.  But  if  they  make  life  more  solemn 
they  also  make  it  brighter.  They  enlarge  our  vision,  light  up  dark 
corners,  break  down  foolish  barriers,  and  make  the  world  more 
sunlit  and  more  spacious.  If  they  do  not  preach  any  single 
philosophy  they,  in  Shelley’s  words,  ‘repeal  large  codes  of  fraud  and 
woe’.  They  revive  hope  in  humanity  by  revealing  its  forgotten 
graces  and  depths.  They  are  optimists  in  the  largest  sense,  for 
without  optimism  there  can  be  no  vitality.  Thackeray,’  in¬ 
deed,  indulges  often  in  a  kind  of  gentle  melancholy,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously.  His  gusto,  his  delight  in  his  personages, 
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gives  the  lie  to  his  occasional  pessimistic  meditations,  which  in¬ 
deed  are  only  bits  of  self-humiliation  designed  to  propitiate  the 
gods. 

The  optimism  of  such  novels  and  of  the  folk  tale  is  a  profound 
thing,  for  it  is  based  upon  a  very  clear  and  candid  view  of  life.  The 
folk  tale  knows  only  too  well  the  stubborn  brutality  of  things;  and, 
knowing  this,  it  is  still  prepared  to  hope.  Such  optimism  is  far 
more  merciless  than  any  pessimism.  Also  it  is  far  closer  to  reality. 
A  tale  which  describes  any  aspect  of  life  and  makes  of  it  nothing 
but  a  pathological  study  in  meanness  and  vice  is  more  fantastic 
than  any  fairy  tale.  You  remember  Stevenson’s  fable  of  the 
Lantern-Bearers ,  where  he  pictures  a  camp  of  small  urchins  who 
carry  their  smelly  tin  lanterns  buttoned  under  their  overcoats,  and 
reflects  what  asses  such  a  group,  sheltering  in  the  cold  sand  on 
a  bleak  sea-shore  on  a  dark  autumn  night,  must  have  seemed  to  the 
spectator  who  could  not  understand  their  recondite  pleasures.  And 
from  the  picture  he  draws  a  profound  moral. 

‘To  miss  the  joy’,  he  says,  ‘is  to  miss  all.  .  .  .  Hence  the  haunting  and 
truly  spectral  unreality  of  realistic  books.  Hence,  when  we  read  the 
English  realists,  the  incredulous  wonder  with  which  we  observe  the 
hero’s  constancy  under  the  submerging  tide  of  dulness,  and  how  he 
bears  up  with  his  jibbing  sweetheart,  and  endures  the  chatter  of  idiot 
girls,  and  stands  by  his  whole  unfeatured  wilderness  of  an  existence, 
instead  of  seeking  relief  in  drink  or  foreign  travel.  Hence  in  the  French, 
in  that  meat-market  of  middle-aged  sensuality,  the  disgusted  surprise 
with  which  we  see  the  hero  drift  side-long,  and  practically  quite  un¬ 
tempted,  into  every  description  of  misconduct  and  dishonour.  In  each, 
we  miss  the  personal  poetry,  the  enchanted  atmosphere,  that  rainbow  of 
fancy  that  clothes  what  is  naked  and  seems  to  ennoble  what  is  base; 
in  each,  life  falls  dead  like  dough,  instead  of  soaring  away  like  a  balloon 
into  the  colours  of  the  sunset;  each  is  true,  each  inconceivable;  for  no 
man  lives  in  the  external  truth,  among  salts  and  acids,  but  in  the  warm, 
phantasmagoric  chamber  of  his  brain,  with  the  painted  windows  and 
the  storied  walls.’ 

You  have  the  same  moral  in  a  verse  of  Francis  Thompson’s: 

The  Angels  keep  their  ancient  places — 

Turn  but  a  stone,  you  start  a  wing ! 

’Tis  ye,  ’tis  your  estranged  faces, 

That  miss  the  many  splendoured  thing. 

and  in  some  delightful  doggerel  lines  of  Mr.  Masefield  : 

I  have  seen  flowers  come  in  stony  places, 

And  kindness  done  by  men  with  ugly  faces, 

And  the  Gold  Cup  won  by  the  worst  hoise  at  the  races, 

So  I  trust,  too. 
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VIII 

The  folk  tale  belongs  to  no  one  country  or  age.  Many  go  back 
to  the  ancientry  of  our  race.  They  are  part  of  the  common  stock 
of  humanity  and  are  closer  to  mankind  than  any  written  word. 
They  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and  they  are  part  of  our  un¬ 
conscious  thought.  I  have  a  notion  that  things  so  long  descended 
and  prepotent  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  a  notion,  too, 
that  any  form  of  literature  related  to  them,  inspired  by  the  same 
creed,  close  to  the  earth  and  yet  kin  to  the  upper  air,  will  have 
the  same  immortality.  To-day  we  are  sometimes  told  that  Scott 
and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  even  Thomas  Hardy,  are  back 
numbers,  that  they  practised  a  superseded  form  of  art,  that  the 
novel  of  the  future  will  be  a  far  more  recondite  thing,  tremulous 
with  meaning,  profoundly  ‘aware’,  surcharged  with  subtle  psycho¬ 
logy,  and  that  the  old  crude  business  of  story  and  character  and 
moral  preference  and  a  cheerful  philosophy  is  only  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  children.  I  take  leave  to  doubt  that  forecast.  The  other 
day  I  took  up  a  book  of  essays  on  the  ‘Eighteen-seventies’,  and  I 
found  these  words  by  one  of  the  truest  of  our  living  poets — Mr. 
Walter  de  la  Mare: 

‘The  distant  rumour  that  thrills  the  air  is  not  only  the  sound  of  Time’s 
dark  waters,  but  is  mingled  with  the  roar  of  our  own  busy  printing  presses. 
“As  we  are,  so  you  shall  be!”  The  very  years  that  we  now  so  actively 
occupy  will  soon  be  packed  up  in  an  old  satchel,  and  labelled  “The 
Twenties”;  and  our  little  hot,  cold,  violent,  affected,  brand-new, 
exquisite,  fresh  little  habits  of  mind,  manners,  hobbies,  fashions,  ideals, 
will  have  thinned  and  vanished  away,  will  steadily  have  evaporated, 
leaving  only  a  frigid  deposit  of  history;  a  few  decaying  buildings,  a  few 
pictures,  some  music,  some  machine-made  voices,  an  immense  quantity 
of  print — most  of  it  never  to  be  disturbed  again.  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle  maybe  it  is  indiscreet  to  muse  on  the  tranquil,  moonlit  indifference 
of  the  night  that  will  follow.’ 

It  is  a  salutary  thing  to  remind  oneself  that  the  judgements  of 
posterity  may  be  different  from  our  own.  But  it  is  permissible,  I 
think,  to  claim  endurance  for  things  which  have  the  qualities  that 
hitherto  have  endured— things  that  are  close  to  the  tap-root  of 
humanity.  I  believe  that  so  long  as  youth  ascends  the  beanstalk  with 
Jack,  and  rides  in  the  glass  coach  with  Cinderella,  and  sets  off  with 
the  youngest  son  to  seek  his  fortunes— that  so  long  all  ages  will 
continue  to  dance  with  Becky  at  the  Waterloo  Ball,  and  take  the 
heather  with  Rob  Roy,  and  mount  the  Rochester  diligence  with 
Mr.  Pickwick. 
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I"  TRUST  that  I  shall  not  be  departing  too  violently  from  prece- 
J-  dent  if  I  devote  my  address  rather  to  telling  stories  than  to 
appreciations  or  criticisms  of  literature.  I  may  have  been  over¬ 
bold  in  my  choice  of  a  subject,  because  I  understand  that  a  good 
many  years  ago  no  less  an  authority  than  my  old  friend,  the  late 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  spoke  to  the  English  Association  of  romance, 
and  to-day  perhaps  in  reverting  to  that  theme,  even  in  a  restricted 
historical  aspect,  I  may  expose  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
a  mere  atavistic  survival.  I  hope,  however,  to  convince  you  that 
that  is  not  really  so,  because  my  intention  is  only  to  suggest  what  an 
interesting  field  some  neglected  chapters  of  history  can  offer  for  a 
study  of  character  and  circumstance  which  literature  might  turn 
to  valuable  account.  I  have  spoken  on  other  occasions,  and  once 
here  in  the  character  of  a  substitute,  of  what  I  may  call  the  poetry 
of  life,  which  is  appreciable  by  many  quite  independently  of  the 
art  or  craft  through  which  it  may  be  made  communicable  to 
others.  No  little  of  that  poetry  of  life,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
manifested  in  what  we  call  romance,  and  surely  it  is  a  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  language  to  oppose  romance  to  truth.  So  long  as  passion 
and  rivalry  and  sacrifice  govern  the  action  of  men,  so  long  as  they 
cherish  ideals  and  are  overshadowed  by  a  sense  of  the  inevitable, 
so  long  will  romance  continue  to  exert  an  appeal. 

We  are  told  that  the  younger  generation  who  defy  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  or  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  above  the  clouds,  have 
become  crude  realists  in  their  interpretation  of  life  and,  absorbed 
in  the  exhilaration  of  speed,  have  no  use  for  romance.  I  am 
reluctant  to  believe  it.  Who  would  contest  the  magic  lure  of  wings 
or  would  exclude  romance  from  the  conquest  of  the  air?  And  yet, 
in  so  far  as  a  limited  experience  of  flying  has  been  mine,  the  only 
thrill  which  has  touched  my  own  sensibility  has  been  a  passage 
across  the  Alps  in  close  proximity  to  peaks  unscalable  and  fantas¬ 
tic  crags  emerging  from  a  veil  of  mist.  For  the  rest  the  aspect  of 
our  world  as  a  large-scale  map  is  monotonous,  as  are  all  maps 
except  those  ancient  ones,  where  regions  unexplored  were  indicated 
by  savages  and  lions,  where  seas  sailed  over  by  high-pooped  ships 
were  alive  with  spouting  monsters.  It  is  association  and  ambience 
which  give  distinction  to  a  place.  The  vast  horizons  of  Africa  do 
stir  a  responsive  emotion,  which  none  the  less  ends  where  it  began, 
because  the  wide  lands  have  little  story,  few  landmarks  of  human 
achievement  save  the  graves  of  the  pioneers.  The  real  interest  of 
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the  traveller  is  aroused  by  the  attraction  of  the  valley  he  had  no 
time  to  penetrate  or  the  untried  road  which  led  to  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  by  the  legend-haunted  castle  on  the  cliff,  the  broken 
shrines  of  faiths  which  once  dominated  men,  by  the  immortalities 
of  creative  art  in  different  times  and  lands.  A  glorious  panorama, 
a  luminous  bastion  of  cumulus  cloud  may  inspire  an  eloquent  page. 
But  it  is  what  men  have  made  of  their  world  and  their  age  that 
mainly  concerns  literature. 

The  romance  of  travel  itself  seems  intensified  as  its  records  recede 
into  a  past  which  offered  the  adventure  of  the  unknown.  Of  these, 
the  earliest,  those  of  classic  times,  are  full  of  information.  But  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  for  the  most 
part  lacking  in  detail;  those,  for  instance,  who  tell  us  of  the 
pilgrimages  of  our  Saxon  princes  to  Rome.  Bede  or  Matthew  of 
Westminster  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
journeys  or  of  the  routes  which  they  followed.  How  gladly  one 
would  know  something  of  the  itinerary  of  the  future  king  Alfred 
when  he  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a  boy  of  five  to  receive  the  papal 
benediction  at  Rome.  There  were  even  then  probably  well- 
defined  routes  for  pilgrims  across  a  restless  continent,  and  monas¬ 
teries  where  they  found  shelter,  some  of  which  might  still  be 
identified.  But  there  is  little  evidence  available  of  the  obstacles 
encountered  on  his  road  by  a  traveller  who  succeeded  at  last  in 
reaching  the  venerable  city,  refashioned  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity, 
at  the  time  when  Leo  IV  was  raising  new  walls  round  the  Vatican 
quarter  to  protect  it  against  Saracen  raiders.  Nor,  two  centuries 
later,  when  the  Scottish  usurper  Macbeth  made  his  way  to  the 
graves  of  the  Apostles  to  seek  absolution  for  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
do  we  know  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  he  got  there  with  such 
offerings  as  he  could  extract  from  a  reluctant  treasury.  Even  in 
1400,  when  that  versatile  Welshman  and  doctor  of  canon  law, 
Adam  of  Usk,  was  exiled  for  highway  robbery  and  established 
himself  in  Rome,  though  he  has  left  interesting  notes  about  the 
city,  he  tells  us  nothing  about  his  journey. 

But  though  so  much  is  irrecoverably  lost,  there  is  still  abundance 
of  dramatic  episode  in  the  unfamiliar  chronicles  of  a  thousand 
restless  years. 

And  therefore  it  occurred  to  me,  at  a  time  when  writers  and 
students  multiply  and  new  themes  grow  rare,  to  refer  for  a  brief 
moment  to  the  great  mass  of  material  for  historic  romance  which 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  by-ways  which  I  have  been  curious 
to  explore  in  the  extensive,  if  desultory,  reading  of  a  lifetime. 
Such  records  have  a  value  beyond  their  own  intrinsic  interest, 
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because  their  disinterment  entails  some  study  of  the  period  in 
which  the  particular  incident  occurred,  and  thus  contributes  to 
fill  up  that  vast  pictorial  mosaic  of  the  ages,  to  some  few  salient 
points  of  which  alone  our  minds  have  been  directed  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  education.  Expanded  as  material  for  historical  romance, 
in  which  English  writers  excel,  and  perhaps  later  popularized  by 
the  cinema,  such  studies  would  not  only  entertain  but  vicariously 
might  also  stimulate  research.  I  had  once  thought  of  collecting  a 
series  of  these  vivid  human  documents  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
past.  But  there  has  never  been  time  enough  in  a  busy  life.  Perhaps 
some  other  may  be  tempted  so  to  avail  himself  of  the  ample 
material  of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  from  which  I  propose  to 
cite  one  or  two  typical  examples. 

I  am  not,  I  hope,  going  to  inflict  upon  you,  at  any  rate  on  the 
majority,  a  twice-told  tale.  I  assume  that  a  large  number  of  those 
present  are  familiar  with  the  tremendous  dramatic  capacity  of 
many  incidents  recorded  by  historians  of  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages,  such  for  instance  as  the  story  of  Alboin  and  Rosamund.  But 
there  are  probably  few  here  to-day  who  have  ever  considered, 
unless  it  were  in  connexion  with  the  legend  of  St.  Clement,  the 
history  of  Cherson,  the  little  Greek  republic,  founded  approxi¬ 
mately  on  the  site  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea,  which  preserved  a 
conditional  autonomy  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  twilight 
fell  on  Hellas.  There  accordingly  were  retained  with  relatively 
little  change  the  manners  and  traditions  which  the  early  Greek 
colonists  had  carried  with  them  to  the  fringes  of  barbarism.  That 
cultivated  Epicurean,  the  Byzantine  Emperor-historian  Constan¬ 
tine  Porphyrogenitus,  devoted  considerable  place  to  it  in  his  work 
on  the  administration  of  the  Empire.  But  for  him  and  for  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Leo  Diaconus,  the  historian  of  the  Lombards,  we  should 
never  have  known  what  were  the  internal  conditions  of  this  lost 
citadel  of  Hellenism  whose  people,  not  less  eminent  in  arms  than 
they  were  successful  in  commerce,  grew  rich  by  developing  the 
Black  Sea  carrying-trade  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  They 
rendered  notable  service  in  frontier  fighting  to  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  and  again  to  Constantine  who  granted  them  a  subsidy 
which  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  Byzantine  Empire  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  artillery.  Except  when  the  tyrant  Justinian  II 
took  vengeance  on  the  republic  for  having  served  as  his  gaoler 
during  his  exile  these  friendly  relations  subsisted  until  the  ninth 
century  when  the  Emperor  Theophilus  extinguished  autonomy. 
Then  commerce  and  wealth  declined,  and  in  the  tenth  century  the 
Russian  Vladimir  annexed  Cherson  without  a  struggle. 
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But  a  long-standing  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  had 
been  a  traditional  feud,  dating  from  the  time  of  Diocletian,  with 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Bosporos.  A  series  of  small  wars,  in 
which  the  republic  was  repeatedly  successful,  terminated  with  an 
alliance  which  it  was  proposed  to  confirm  by  a  political  marriage 
between  Gycia,  the  daughter  of  Lamachos  the  wealthy  president 
of  Cherson,  and  Asander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Bosporos,  who, 
becoming  thus  a  hostage  for  good  behaviour,  pledged  himself 
never  to  return  to  his  native  State. 

Two  years  after  the  marriage  the  president  Lamachos  died  and 
Gycia  inherited  his  wealth,  his  palace,  and  the  warehouses  he  had 
owned,  extending  along  the  city  wall.  The  union  appeared  to  have 
been  a  happy  one,  and  under  Asander’s  administration  rich 
freights  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  continued  to  enter  the  great 
storehouses  directly,  through  a  postern  gate  opened  in  the  city 
walls.  In  reverence  for  her  father’s  memory  Gycia  had  inaugurated 
an  annual  commemorative  ceremony  at  his  tomb  and  a  banquet 
or  love-feast  for  the  citizens.  Just  before  the  date  of  the  third 
anniversary  it  happened  that  a  maid  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached  had  in  some  way  offended  her  mistress,  and  had  been 
relegated  for  punishment  to  a  room  in  the  loft  above  one  of  the 
warehouses.  As  she  sat  there  spinning  she  dropped  her  spindle 
which,  rolling  along  the  floor,  fell  into  a  crevice  near  the  wall, 
from  which  she  could  only  recover  it  by  raising  one  of  the  tiles. 
Through  the  aperture  she  perceived  below  great  accumulations  of 
warlike  material  and  a  number  of  armed  men,  identifiable  by 
their  dress  as  soldiers  of  Bosporos,  who  had  evidently  been  intro¬ 
duced  secretly  by  night  through  the  postern  gate.  She  managed 
to  convey  an  appeal  to  her  mistress  to  come  to  her,  and  then  made 
known  to  Gycia  the  plot  which  a  fortunate  accident  had  revealed. 

Under  pretext  of  stocking  his  warehouses  Asander  had  collected 
arms  and  men  for  a  treacherous  assault  on  the  city  during  the 
national  holiday.  The  discovery  was  made  known  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  faithful  daughter  of  Cherson,  whose  affection  for  her 
husband  was  turned  to  hatred,  pledged  herself  to  save  the  State 
by  a  supreme  sacrifice.  The  anniversary  banquet  was  celebrated 
with  lavish  profuseness  and  Asander  was  served  with  the  most 
potent  vintages,  while  Gycia  herself  drank  only  water  from  a 
goblet  coloured  as  though  containing  wine.  The  guests  were 
warned  secretly  to  return  to  their  houses  betimes,  and  the  city 
gates  were  closed  at  the  normal  hour.  The  banquet  terminated 
early  and  Gycia,  betraying  no  diminution  of  regard  for  her  hus¬ 
band  took  fond  leave  of  him  when,  drowsy  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
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he  retired  to  sleep  till  the  hour  for  which  the  surprise  attack  was 
timed.  She  had  collected  her  jewels,  but  left  everything  else  in 
place  to  avoid  arousing  suspicion.  The  keys  of  the  palace  were 
brought  to  her,  and  then,  having  locked  every  door  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  she  left  her  home  for  the  last  time. 

Incendiary  material  rapidly  assembled  round  the  whole  extensive 
pile  of  buildings  was  then  fired  and  Gycia  sacrificed  her  great 
inheritance  to  save  her  native  State.  Asander  and  his  fellow 
conspirators  perished  in  the  holocaust.  The  grateful  citizens 
erected  bronze  statues  in  honour  of  Gycia  and  eventually  when 
she  died  her  tomb  was  prepared,  contrary  to  precedent,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  she  had  delivered.  The  tale,  even  so  briefly  and 
baldly  told,  suggests  a  wealth  of  picturesque  detail  which  a  writer 
of  imagination  might  elaborate. 

Probably  no  phase  of  world  story  presents  so  many  romantic 
incidents  as  that  rather  neglected  epoch  which  followed  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  dynasty  in  Constantinople  by 
the  adventurers  of  the  fourth  crusade.  It  was  then  that  the  leaders 
of  that  indefensible  enterprise,  French,  Flemish,  or  Italian,  con¬ 
verted  the  partitioned  eastern  empire  into  small  feudal  States,  the 
kingdom  of  Salonika,  the  Duchy  of  Athens,  the  principality  of 
Morea,  the  Margravate  of  Boudonitza,  while  Venice  secured  a 
chain  of  maritime  outposts  extending  from  her  lagoons  to  the 
Archipelago.  The  end  of  that  strange  exotic  experiment,  which 
sought  to  impose  on  the  recalcitrant  East  the  social  organization 
and  the  Church  of  the  West,  was  accelerated  after  less  than  two 
centuries  of  ever-weakening  resistance  by  the  failure  of  male  heirs 
in  the  families  of  the  founders  and  the  interventionist  ambition 
of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  Anjou,  unenviably  notorious  for  the 
persecution  of  women  in  dynastic  interests.  But  while  it  lasted  it 
furnished  a  series  of  brilliant  episodes  in  the  history  of  chivalry. 

The  reign  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Athens,  the  last  of  the  house  of 
de  la  Roche,  Guy  II,  to  whom  his  citadel  of  the  Akropolis  suggested 
no  more  than  that  it  was  the  fabric  of  giants,  abounds  in  picturesque 
incident.  And  there  are  few  more  pathetic  records  in  history  than 
that  of  his  child-wife  Mahault  or  Maud,  the  heiress  of  Achaia  and 
the  last  Princess  of  the  house  of  Villehardouin,  who  died  the 
prisoner  of  the  Angevins  in  the  Castle  of  the  Egg  at  Naples.  But 
in  the  early  fourteenth-century  chronicles,  which  so  vividly,  if  not 
always  accurately  or  impartially,  describe  a  great  adventure,  the 
brightest  halo  of  romance  surrounds  the  figure  of  Geoffroi  de 
Bruyeres,  the  most  famous  paladin  of  his  uncle  Guillaume  Ville¬ 
hardouin,  third  Prince  of  Achaia  and  Morea.  His  father,  Hugues 
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de  Bruyeres,  was  one  of  the  twelve  original  Barons  of  the  conquest, 
created  on  the  lines  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  who 
received  the  fief  and  castle  of  Karytena,  on  the  chief  highway  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  Peloponnese,  where  the  river  Alpheius, 
leaving  the  plateau  of  Megalopolis,  enters  the  highlands  of 
Arcadia  through  a  narrow  gorge.  Mount  Lycaeus,  the  birthplace  of 
Zeus,  and  the  valleys  haunted  by  Pan  form  the  background  of  the 
cliff  up  which  up  a  winding  path  the  mail-clad  chivalry  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  who  had  never  heard  of  Pan,  would  climb  to  their 
battlements. 

Geoffroi,  brave  and  generous,  was  the  hero  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  women  were  his  undoing.  The  persuasiveness  of  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Athens,  drew  him  into  an  intrigue 
with  the  latter  against  his  liege  lord.  He  obtained  a  pardon  with 
difficulty  on  the  appeal  of  the  barons  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  when  he  appeared  disarmed  before  his  prince  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck.  But  his  lands  were  only  restored  to  him  to 
hold  by  grace  and  not  by  right  of  conquest. 

Thereafter  for  many  years  he  was  the  loyal  servant  of  Ville- 
hardouin,  and  in  the  prince’s  struggle  with  the  restored  Greek 
Empire  became  his  fellow  prisoner  in  Constantinople  after  a 
disastrous  battle  in  which  the  Franks  were  abandoned  by  their 
Epirote  allies.  But  when  the  Prince,  reinstated  with  diminished 
boundaries,  found  himself  a  second  time  involved  in  war  with 
Michael  Palaeologus  then,  as  the  French  chronicle  has  it,  ‘sin  and 
his  evil  star  once  more  tempted  Geoffroi  through  lust  of  woman  to 
do  an  unseemly  thing’.  Disregarding  his  feudal  obligations  and 
under  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  he  carried  off  to  Italy  the 
beautiful  wife  of  one  of  his  own  vassals  who  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  war,  and  though  crippled  with  rheu¬ 
matism  had  led  a  famous  charge  with  the  banner  of  Achaia  lashed 
to  his  shoulder. 

Geoffroi  crossed  over  into  Apulia,  the  kingdom  of  Manfred  of 
Sicily,  the  most  attractive  figure  of  that  tremendous  time,  whom 
Dante,  in  spite  of  the  ban  of  the  Church,  has  placed  in  Purgatory 
and  not  in  his  Inferno.  Manfred,  the  brother-in-law  of  Ville- 
hardouin,  summoned  Geoffroi  to  his  presence  and  inquired  of  him 
the  motive  of  his  coming  which  really  he  well  knew.  According  to 
the  chronicle  he  rejected  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  and  addressed 
him  thus: 

Lord  of  Karytena,  because  I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  most  valiant 
knights  of  Christendom  I  will  not  speak  in  public  of  your  misprision. 
But  you  have  deserted  your  liege  lord  in  the  hardest  war  in  which  he 
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was  ever  engaged,  you  have  broken  a  tie  of  honour  to  your  vassal  and 
carried  off  his  wife.  For  your  name  and  fame’s  sake  I  will  not  punish 
you  but  I  require  you  within  eight  days  to  quit  my  realm  and  return 
to  aid  your  liege  lord  in  his  wars. 

The  Venetian,  Marino  Sanudo,  whose  history,  approximately 
contemporary  with  the  Greek  and  French  and  Catalan  fourteenth- 
century  chronicles,  is  more  trustworthy  when  not  inspired  by 
patriotic  prejudice,  relates  that  the  good  King  Manfred,  anxious 
to  reconcile  the  Moreote  leader  with  his  brother-in-law,  himself 
pleaded  for  his  pardon  and  sent  him  back  in  his  own  ships  with  a 
welcome  reinforcement  of  troops.  And  so  Geoffroi,  one  of  those 
who  always  have  to  be  forgiven,  was  able  once  more  to  make  his 
peace.  Again  what  a  canvas  for  a  writer  of  imagination  to  fill. 
For  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  classic  land  of  Lacedaemon  and  the 
valleys  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia,  and  the  most  brilliant  court  of 
any  ruler  of  those  days,  thronged  with  troubadours  and  Arab 
philosophers,  was  that  of  King  Manfred  and  the  beautiful  Helena 
of  Epirus,  both  of  them  destined  to  be  the  victims  of  Charles^  of 
Anjou,  the  instrument  chosen  by  an  intolerant  Church  to  punish 
the  insubordination  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 

Romance  would  not  readily  be  associated  with  the  rather  grim 
personality  of  that  brother  of  the  King  of  France  who,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence, 
Raymond  Berengar,  succeeded  to  the  reversion  of  his  father-in- 
law’s  domains.  And  least  of  all  is  it  suggested  by  his  statue, 
probably  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio  and  evidently  a  faithful  poi  trait, 
which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  corridor  of  the  new  Mussolini 
Museum  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  And  yet  a  savour  of  romance 
redeems  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  old  chronicles  of  how  he  came  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  claimed  as  a  fief  and  would  not  suffer  to  remain  uncon¬ 
trolled  in  the  hands  of  Manfred,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Frederick  II, 
who  had  died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 

The  three  younger  sisters  of  the  Countess  of  Provence  had  all 
made  great  marriages.  One  had  become  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  another  the  Queen  of  France,  while  the  third  was  the  wife  of 
Duke  Richard  of  Cornwall,  nominated  to  be  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
At  a  tournament  at  which  these  illustrious  ladies  were  assembled, 
the  Countess  of  Provence,  when  about  to  take  her  seat  alongside 
the  Queens  of  England  and  France,  was  ordered  peremptorily 
by  her  younger  sisters  to  take  a  lower  place  and  not  to  pietend  to 
equality  of  dignity  with  themselves.  She  accordingly  withdrew 
from  the  lists  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apartments  where  she 
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was  eventually  found  by  Charles  of  Anjou  weeping  bitterly  at  the 
affront  which  had  been  publicly  put  upon  her.  He  endeavoured 
to  console  her  by  promising  to  make  her  also  a  Queen,  and  a 
greater  Queen  than  her  sisters,  and  so  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Pope  to  wrest  from  Manfred  the  old  Norman  kingdom  which 
Frederick  II  had  made  pre-eminent  in  Europe  as  a  centre  of 
culture  and  science.  The  power  of  the  interdict  and  a  large 
measure  of  good  fortune  secured  the  victory  of  his  ragged  army  of 
Provencals  at  Benevento,  and  the  desecration  of  the  corpse  of 
Manfred. 

The  pageant  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Mediterranean 
lands  is  indeed  full  of  brilliant  colour,  and  if,  in  conclusion,  I 
select  one  more  episode  belonging  to  the  same  period  it  is  because 
the  proposed  royal  duel  at  Bordeaux,  which  revealed  the  sinister 
character  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  offers  one  of  the  rare  instances  of 
British  contacts  with  Mediterranean  issues.  As  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  evidence  is  ample  if  not  always  consistent  owing  to  the 
bias  of  the  chroniclers,  who  differ  as  to  the  motives  which  inspired 
the  principal  actors.  Nowhere  is  the  story  told  with  such  a  wealth 
•  of  picturesque  detail  as  in  the  record  of  his  own  adventurous  life 
by  the  Catalan,  Ramon  Muntaner,  the  devoted  follower  of  Peter 
of  Aragon,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily.  That  enchanting  auto¬ 
biography,  which  he  tells  us  he  began  to  compile  in  1326  at  the 
age  of  sixty  in  his  house  at  Valencia,  was  for  long  only  available  to 
readers  unfamiliar  with  the  Catalan  dialect  in  a  German  transla¬ 
tion.  I  have  realized  since  the  following  story  was  extracted  from 
it  that  the  Hakluyt  Society  has  recently  published  an  English 
version.  Muntaner  had  no  doubt  known  most  of  the  personalities 
he  describes,  and  though  he  is  obviously  a  partisan  his  narrative 
bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity. 

Peter  of  Aragon  seems  to  have  inherited  the  attractive  qualities 
of  his  father,  James  the  Victorious,  the  conqueror  of  Majorca,  the 
occasion  of  whose  entry  into  this  world  has  itself  an  element  of 
romance  which  might  indeed  well  have  suggested  the  plot  of 
Shakespeare  s  Measure  for  Measure.  For  the  consummation  of  a 
marriage  which  the  father  of  Don  Jaime,  a  volatile  prince  with 
predilections  elsewhere,  persisted  as  regarding  as  official  and 
purely  platonic,  was  only  brought  about  by  an  elaborate  and 
entertaining  intrigue  between  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  the 
court.  The  story  may  also  be  familiar  to  some  of  those  present  of 
how  King  James,  when  called  away  from  a  siege  to  fight  the  Moors 
on  another  field,  refused  to  allow  the  royal  tent  to  be  struck 
because  a  swallow  had  built  her  nest  under  the  flap  and  since,  as 
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he  said,  she  had  trusted  in  his  hospitality  the  nest  must  not  be 
disturbed  until  her  young  were  fledged.  It  was  to  Peter,  who  had 
married  Costanza  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  that  according  to  the 
legend  the  gauntlet  of  the  boy  Conradin  was  carried  by  John  of 
Procida  when  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  before  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block  in  the  market-place  at  Naples,  flung  it  into  the 
crowd,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  in  bitter  irony  on  whosoever 
should  pick  it  up.  And  so  it  fell  out  that  after  the  rising  against 
the  French  garrison  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  known  as  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  Peter,  who  was  engaged  on  an  expedition  to  Tunis,  was 
invited  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 

Every  effort  of  Charles  to  recover  Sicily  was  defeated  on  land  and 
at  sea,  and  the  victorious  Peter  crossed  into  Calabria.  Charles, 
the  feudatory  of  the  Church,  seeing  his  Neapolitan  kingdom 
menaced,  proposed  that  his  issue  with  Peter  of  Aragon  should  be 
decided  by  single  combat  between  the  two  rulers  and  a  picked 
body  of  knights,  variously  given  by  different  chroniclers  as  forty 
or  a  hundred. 

Their  plenipotentiaries  arranged  that  the  encounter  should  take 
place  at  Bordeaux,  neutral  ground  adjoining  France  and  Spain, 
and  that  its  sovereign  lord,  Edward  I  of  England,  should  be 
invited  to  be  the  arbiter  of  battle.  Reciprocal  oaths  guaranteed 
the  loyal  observance  of  conditions.  None  the  less  Pope  Martin  III, 
to  whom  Charles  of  Anjou  had  appealed,  undertook  to  place 
Peter  and  his  partisans  under  the  Interdict  and  to  grant  absolution 
to  all  who  should  support  Charles  in  a  war  which  would  have  the 
character  of  a  crusade.  The  latter  then  departed  for  France, 
accompanied  by  a  papal  Legate,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  his 
nephew  Philippe  le  Bel. 

The  French  king,  who  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  mutual  assistance  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  naturally 
hesitated.  But  the  Cardinal  Legate  intervened  and,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  released  Philippe  from  the  obligations  of  the 
oath  which  made  the  treaty  binding.  You  see  how  difficult  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  made  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  so  a  plot  was  hatched  by  which,  while  Charles  was  to  main¬ 
tain  the  letter  of  his  own  contract,  the  French  king  was  simul¬ 
taneously  to  proceed  to  Bordeaux  with  such  a  formidable  force 
that  Peter  of  Aragon  would,  they  assumed,  never  dare  to  appear. 

King  Peter,  meanwhile,  who  sailing  from  Sicily  had  landed  at 
Valencia,  summoned  his  champions  and  dispatched  to  Bordeaux 
an  agent,  one  En  Gilabert  de  Cruylles,  to  inquire  of  the  English 
sovereign  whether  he  could  guarantee  the  security  of  the  meeting- 
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place.  But  King  Edward  was  not  there,  having  wisely  decided 
not  to  act  as  umpire  in  person.  His  Seneschal,  however,  who  was 
more  than  well  disposed  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  informed  the 
agent  that  the  King  of  France  was  arriving  with  12,000  horsemen 
and  that  King  Edward  had  charged  him  to  inform  King  Peter  that 
if  he  loved  his  life  he  would  do  well  not  to  come  to  Bordeaux.  En 
Gilabert  decided  to  remain  on  the  spot  and  dispatched  messengers 
by  three  different  routes  to  warn  his  master,  who  none  the  less 
determined  to  fulfil  his  contractual  engagements. 

King  Peter’s  champions  had  already  assembled  at  Juca,  whence 
he  went  to  Saragossa  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen.  On  returning  he 
learned  from  his  agent  of  the  arrival  at  Bordeaux  of  Charles  and 
King  Philip,  who  were  encamped  with  many  thousand  horsemen 
only  four  arrow-flights  away  from  the  ground  on  which  the  lists 
had  been  prepared.  He  instructed  his  knights  not  to  move  from 
the  spot  without  further  orders.  Meanwhile  he  devised  a  scheme 
which  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  pledge  in  despite  of  the 
menace  of  his  enemies  who  would  be  revealed  as  the  violators  of 
the  contract. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  direct  road  to  Bordeaux  was  being 
watched  and  that  he  must  travel  there  by  some  alternative  route. 
He  had  accordingly  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  a  loyal  horse- 
dealer,  one  Domingo  de  la  Figuerra,  who  exported  horses  to 
France  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  side-tracks  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  which  animals  could  be  convoyed  without  danger  of 
their  being  requisitioned  for  military  service  on  the  public  high¬ 
way.  Having  bound  him  to  secrecy  he  commissioned  him  to  select 
seven-and-twenty  of  the  best  and  fleetest  mounts  in  the  royal 
stables.  These  were  to  be  distributed  in  relays  of  three,  nine  on 
the  regular  route  to  Bordeaux,  nine  on  a  more  devious  line  through 
Navarre,  and  nine  on  a  third  way  through  Castile.  The  merchant 
was  to  impersonate  the  master,  while  Peter  would  be  disguised 
as  his  servant  and  En  Bernat,  a  cavalier  in  the  King’s  intimate 
confidence,  would  take  charge  of  the  saddle-bags.  They  were  to 
ride  all  the  first  night  and  then  all  day  as  long  as  there  was  light, 
and  relay  horses  which  had  been  sent  on  ahead  were  to  await  them 
in  a  different  hostel  from  that  in  which  they  should  sleep.  Mean¬ 
while  suspicion  of  any  plot  was  disarmed  by  the  daily  dispatch 
of  couriers  on  the  highway  to  Bordeaux  to  announce  to  King 
Edward’s  representative  that  if  his  safety  were  guaranteed  Peter 
of  Aragon  would  not  fail  to  arrive. 

Then,  with  just  time  in  hand  to  reach  the  trysting-place  on  the 
eve  of  the  appointed  day,  the  three  made  a  start  unobserved  at 
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midnight.  The  King  had  concealed  his  mail  under  grey  linen  and 
wore  a  shabby  cloak  and  a  vizor  to  cover  his  face.  So  riding  till 
dawn  and  on  through  the  next  day,  eating  sparingly  in  the  saddle 
they  accomplished  three  ordinary  stages  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  and  duly  reached  the  post  where  the  last  relay  horses 
awaited  them.  At  the  inn  the  King  brought  Domingo,  who  was 
sumptuously  dressed  as  a  great  lord,  water  to  wash  his  hands  and 
served  him  as  he  sat  at  meat.  As  morning  dawned  En  Bernat 
brought  round  the  fresh  horses  and  they  rode  on  all  day  without  a 
check.  The  Angelus  bell  was  ringing  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of 
battle  when  they  found  themselves  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bor¬ 
deaux.  There  Domingo  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  a  worthy 
knight  of  his  acquaintance,  who  received  them  with  every  courtesy. 
A  message  was  dispatched  at  daybreak  through  En  Gilabert  to  the 
Seneschal,  inviting  him  to  come  forthwith  into  the  lists  to  meet  a 
knight  of  the  King  of  Aragon  who  desired  speech  with  him.  He 
was  requested  to  bring  six  gentlemen  of  his  suite  and  a  notary. 
The  French  King,  who  was  duly  informed,  supposed  this  Knight 
of  Aragon  to  be  the  daily  messenger  and  begged  the  Seneschal  to 
see  him  and  report  in  due  course. 

When  the  latter  reached  the  lists,  King  Peter,  assuming  the 
character  of  the  knight,  with  his  vizor  down,  inquired  of  him 
directly  if  it  were  safe  for  his  master  to  appear.  The  Seneschal 
replied  that  he  could  give  no  such  guarantee,  and  then  in  the  name 
of  God  and  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England  declared  the  King  of 
Aragon  excused  from  attending  and  acquitted  of  his  oath,  since 
were  he  to  appear  and  reveal  himself  nothing  could  save  him. 
Peter  then  requested  him  to  dictate  a  statement  to  that  effect  to 
the  notary  and  further  inquired  whether  he  would  go  bail  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  men.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer 
in  the  name  of  King  Edward,  Don  Pedro  raised  his  vizor,  saying. 
‘Sir  Seneschal,  do  you  know  me?  I  have  come  to  keep  my  oath, 
and  now  let  the  notary  place  it  on  record  that  I  have  appeared 
and  ridden  through  the  lists.’ 

With  these  words  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  galloped  round  the 
lists,  and  then  dismounting  at  the  tourney  chapel  knelt  down  and 
thanked  God  who  had  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  pledge.  The 
notary  in  the  meanwhile  drew  up  a  record  in  duplicate,  testifying 
to  the  King’s  occupation  of  the  ground  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
both  documents  were  signed  by  all  who  were  present.  Then  after 
the  Seneschal  had  affirmed  that  his  safety  could  not  be  guaranteed 
if  he  remained  longer  on  the  spot,  the  whole  party  rode  to  the 
house  where  the  night  had  been  spent,  for  Don  Pedro  refused  to 
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start  back  until  he  had  personally  thanked  the  good  knight’s  lady 
for  the  courtesies  they  had  received.  And  so  after  expressing  the 
hope  that  King  Edward  would  bestow  some  mark  of  favour  on  his 
host,  he  rode  a  short  way  in  the  company  of  the  Seneschal,  who 
besought  him  not  to  return  through  Navarre  as  the  French  King 
had  issued  orders  that  all  who  were  found  on  that  road  were  to  be 
arrested.  Therefore,  taking  their  leave  they  made  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  Castile  and  in  due  course  arrived  without  let  or 
hindrance  at  Saragossa,  where  there  were  great  rejoicings  at  the 
King’s  safe  return  after  his  mysterious  disappearance. 

Don  Pedro’s  gallant  ride  to  save  honour  at  the  risk  of  his  life  is  a 
great  story  as  told  by  the  veteran  adventurer  with  all  the  Spanish 
grace  of  speech  and  address.  He  has  presented  his  Prince  to  the 
utmost  advantage  in  word  and  deed.  But  he  may  well  be  justified 
in  claiming  that  the  gallantry  of  Peter  of  Aragon  won  the  reluc¬ 
tant  admiration  of  his  enemies.  Muntaner,  in  his  long  service  of  the 
Crown  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  had  no  doubt  been  in  contact  with 
most  of  those  whom  he  names  and  his  version  of  the  story  may 
therefore  be  accepted. 

There  are  many  more  picturesque  episodes  in  his  delightful  auto¬ 
biography,  as  elsewhere,  to  illustrate  my  subject. 

But  already  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  My  excuse  must  be  a 
desire  to  remind  the  members  of  the  English  Association  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of  literature,  what  a 
wealth  of  vivid  incident  and  human  interest  is  available  for  use  in 
that  long  epoch  covered  by  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  With  that 
object  I  have  ventured  to  offer  them  some  fleeting  glimpses  of 
personalities  who  for  most  of  us,  if  we  have  ever  heard  of  them  at 
all,  move  only  as  dim  shadows  through  a  twilight-time  beyond  our 
ken.  And  yet  we  should  not  forget  that  out  of  those  strenuous 
centuries,  neglected  in  our  educational  processes,  grew  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  modern  Europe.  And  all  the  while  behind  what  we  are 
apt  only  to  conceive  as  a  welter  of  ruthlessness  and  barbarism,  in 
privileged  cloisters  or  under  the  protection  of  a  few  enlightened 
rulers,  some  few  remnants  of  culture  were  preserved  and  re¬ 
fashioned  to  maintain  a  bridge  between  a  world  that  was  dead 
and  a  world  that  was  waiting  to  be  born  until  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  larger  tolerance  of  humanism. 
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I 

AMONG  the  many  media  for  self-expression  which  postulate  the 
ilpen  and  the  printing-press,  the  Newspaper  used  once  to  be 
regarded  as  something  of  a  Cinderella.  It  was  so  easy  to  criticize 
the  Newspaper,  especially  the  newspaper  with  whose  politics  one 
did  not  agree;  so  easy  to  echo  that  cheap  and  unjust  species  of 
literary  snobbery  which  is  for  ever  deriding  the  style  and  methods 
of  the  newspaper  man.  To-day  this  attitude  of  mind  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  and  we  all  appreciate  the  extraordinary  vitality 
and  tremendous  influence  of  an  institution  which  is  like  nothing 
else  our  ever-developing  civilization  has  given  us. 

The  reasons  for  this  modern  rehabilitation  of  the  Newspaper  are, 
roughly,  three  in  number.  Serious  historians  have  for  many  years 
been  dealing  with  the  Newspaper  as  an  organic  whole;  and,  of 
these,  Mr.  J.  G.  Muddiman  (whether  he  writes  under  his  own 
name,  or  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams)  is  surely,  to  the  student  of  the  early 
Newspaper,  ‘the  master  of  those  who  know’.  Then  the  General 
Strike  of  1926,  in  which  for  a  time  we  lost  the  Newspaper,  brought 
home  to  us  all  the  commonplace  truism  that  it  is  only  when  you 
have  lost  a  thing  that  you  indeed  realize  how  much  it  meant  to 
you.  And,  finally,  the  acquisition  by  the  Press  Club  of  the  greatest 
collection  in  private  hands,  the  Sell  Collection,  has  been  almost 
coincident  with  the  completion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Morison’s  brilliant 
and  monumental  history  of  the  Newspaper  in  its  bibliographical 
aspect.  So  that,  in  1932,  Cinderella  went  at  last  to  the  ball — the 
delightful  Newspaper  Exhibition  of  May  and  June  last,  arranged 
at  Messrs.  Bumpus’s,  with  the  Press  Club  as  fairy  godmother,  and 
Mr.  Morison  and  many  other  newspaper  lovers  and  newspaper 
students  and  newspaper  collectors  assisting  at  the  party. 

The  Newspaper  has  now  taken  its  place  in  the  public  mind  as  a 
national  institution  with  an  historic  past.  Its  story  is  a  long  and 
fascinating  one,  and  we  can,  in  limited  time,  deal  only  with  its 
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beginnings,  tracing  the  origins  and  development  of  the  old  English 
Newspaper,  and  discussing  some  of  its  more  salient  characteristics. 

If  we  begin  by  inquiring  what,  in  inception,  was  the  English 
Newspaper,  we  must  go  back  in  our  history  to  the  seventeenth 
century  only.  In  this  we  are  behind  the  Continent,  where,  if  we 
look  to  the  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  earliest 
years  of  the  seventeenth,  we  find,  first  in  the  Empire  and  then  in 
France  and  Holland,  a  regular  periodic  pamphlet  press.  Of  these 
news-pamphlets  the  well-known  Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicus  was  the 
most  important.  It  was  a  Latin  pamphlet-chronicle  of  news, 
appearing  from  1 594  onwards,  first  from  a  Cologne  and  then  from 
a  Frankfort  press,  and  issuing  half-yearly.  If  we  contrast  this  half- 
yearly  newspaper,  in  crabbed  print  and  ponderous  Latin,  with  the 
modern  broadcast  bulletins  which  we  do  not  even  have  to  read,  we 
can  appreciate  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  this  matter  of  the 
dissemination  of  news  in  some  three  hundred  years  or  so. 

Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicus  had  a  considerable  circulation  in  England, 
and  Donne  wrote  an  epigram  about  it,  in  which  he  accused  it  of 
‘lying  like  a  Greek’.  But  the  way  for  the  English  Newspaper  was 
paved  before  the  appearance  in  England  of  Mercurius  Gallo- 
Belgicus,  or  of  its  continental  successors  which  also  circulated  here. 
The  English  Newspaper  definitely  came  into  existence  in  obedience 
to  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  demand  was  the 
demand  for  news,  and  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  that  it  became 
insistent.  In  the  years  before  1588,  when  foreign  invasion  was 
imminent,  and  political  and  religious  affairs  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands  were  of  absorbing  interest,  there  grew  up  in  this 
country  a  passionate  desire  for  news.  This  demand  was  met  in 
various  ways,  though  not  by  the  full-fledged  newspaper :  the  Armada 
Mercurie  of  1588,  which  can  still  be  found  reproduced  in  the  older 
history  books,  was  an  eighteenth-century  forgery  and  too  good  to 
be  true.  In  its  place  we  must  put,  as  one  of  the  most  notable  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Newspaper,  the  broadsheet  Ballad,  written  in  rough 
verse  ‘around’  any  great  event,  which  was  hawked  about  the  streets 
and  taken  home  to  stick  above  the  chimney-piece.  ‘The  death  of  a 
great  man  or  the  burning  of  a  house  furnish  the  ballad  writer  with 
an  argument’,  says  Bishop  Earle  in  his  Microcosmographie,  and  Auto- 
lycus  is  selling  ballads  in  The  Winter's  Tale.  The  lovely  black-letter 
copies  in  the  Huth  and  Heber  Collections  (such  as  the  Warning  to 
London  inspired  by  the  Spanish  Fury  of  1576)  are  illustrations  of 
these. 

In  addition  to  ballads  the  printing-presses  issued  small  quarto 
pamphlets,  or  more  often  fly-sheets  (later  known  as  ‘broadsides’), 
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called  ‘Discourses’,  ‘Narrations’,  or  most  often  ‘Relations’  of  any 
single  happening  of  particular  interest.  Many  of  these  were  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  foreign  news-pamphlet  press,  and  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  bought  at  the  North  Door  of  St.  Paul’s.  Some  of  the 

Ufi  A  5 ' 

f  RUE  RELATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

Late  Kings  Death. 

ON  Mund^f, being  the  id.  of  February,  lbs  K.  rofe  early ,  fay  mg, 
that  be  had  not  flept  we  lithe  laji  Night,  and  about  Seven  of  the 
Clocks ,  coming  from  his  privarc  'Devotions  out  of  his  Clofet ,  fell  down 
(and fcaree  any  fign  of  Life  remaining  in  him  for  the  fpace  of  font  hours) 
of  a  Fit  of  an  Apoplexy:  But  avitb  the"  lofs  of  Sixteen  Ounces  of 
Blood  ,  ana  other  Aplicatronf came  again  to  his  S cnees,  and  great 
hopes  were  of  his  Recovery ,  till  ThurfdayTW  of  the  Clock#  Jo  that 
at  Five ,  the  Dollars  beiffg.conse  before  the  Council,  declared  that  the 
K —  was  in  great  danger,  and  cn  Friday,  a.  Quarter  before  Twelve , 
he  departed  this  Life*.  Cod  haye  Mercy  qa  his  SouL 

P.  M.  A .  C.  F.  cam?  co  die  D.  upoo-th'f  po&cto  telling  him  of  th:  Srsre  of  the  K.  and 
told  him  ,  that  ntjv  f»sj  the  time  for  bhtlo  take  care  if  tnr  Br.  Seal,  and  that  it  Was  his  doty 
to  tell  liim  fay  the.  D.  with  this  adraqaifliaiect  wait- to  the  K.  and  after  fomc  private 
Difcourfc,  the  K.  utter’d  theft  Espitffion? :  Ob  3-  Lav  }mg  have  I  m/bt£—  hut  now  help  m  5 
withal,  declaring  that  he  would  have  Mr.  H-  who  liad  prelervej  him  in  the  Tree,  and 
£iow  hoped,  would  preferv?  his  Soul :  Mr.  Hud.  was  accordingly  fent  for,  and  defired  to 
"bring  all  ncffifirics  for  a  dying  Man:  buc  he  not  having  the  Bleflcd  Sicrament  by  him, 

Weatco  one  of  theQ_P:  *od  celling  him  the  occsfion,  defired  hb  affidance  to  procure  it, 
and  co  bring  it  to  the  Back  Stairs  \  the  K.  having  notice  that  Mr.  f£  waicc  d  at  the  door,  de¬ 
fired.  to, be  in  private,  whereupon  the  Bps,  and  all  the  Nobles  withdrew  the 
D.  Catching  fad  the  Door,  the  Lords  P.  B.  and  F.  were  going  out  a!fo,  but  the  D.  tould 
them  chat  they  might  flay  5  the  K.  feeing  Mr.  H-  crycd  out.  Almighty  GoJf  what  goad Planet 
Governs  me,  thjt  all  my  Life  it  Wn  lcrj  and  hLiracler,  when,  0  Lard ,  I  confidcr  mj  Infancy,  my  Exile, 
enj  Efcape  at  Worccftcr,  my  fnfervatun  In  the  Tree,  with  the  a fi ft  met  of  this  good  Father  ,  and 
now  to  have  him  again  to  prtferve  my  Soul !  0  Lord ;  my  wonderful  Reftoration,  mj  great  danger  it  the 
late  Confptracy ,  and  loft  of  all  to  be  raft'd  from  Drotb  to  Life ,  and  to  have  rnj  Snrl  prtfnved  by  the 
affjlartet  of  tbit  Father  whom  l  fee !  0  good  Lord,  that  thou  haft  Created  for  my  Good.  ThfD.  and 
Lords  withdrew  into  the  Clofet  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  a  half:  then  entring  again 
the  Room,  the  F.  asked  the  K.  whether  he  would  be  plcafcd  to  receive  •,  he  anfvvcTcd,  If  l 
mere  worthy  of  it — Amen,  Amen.  The  F.  remaining  comforting  and  praying  with  him, 
he  (aid,  rawer  if  1  am  worthy  of  it,  1  pray  let  me  have  it  >  The  F.  laid  it  would  be  brought 
to  him  dncdiaiely,  and  asked  hb  Leave  to  proceed  with  extream  Un&ibn,  the  K-  reply 'd, 
with’all  my  Heart,  the  D.  and  Lords  aflifiing  at  the  time.  Mr-H.  was  called  to  the  Door, 
where  he  received  the  blelTcd  Sacrament,  and  defiring  theK.  tocompofe  himfcli  to  receive, 
he  would  fain  have  arofe  ( but  was  prrfwadcd  to  the  contrary  )  fay  ing,  Let  me. met  mi  hea¬ 
venly  Father  in  a  better  manner  than  lying  »nmy  hack;  But  being  overruled,  they  continue  in  Pray¬ 
er  ;  Araongd  others,  the  Father  repeats  an  A£lof'Contricion,  defiring  the  K.  to  repeat  it 
word  by  word  after  him ;  Having  made  an  end,  the  K.  received  with  the  greated  Expref- 
fions  ofDevotion  imaginable:  This  being  ended,  they  go  on  with  the  Prayers  de  Amm*\ 
that  being  done,  the  K.  defired  the  Aft  of  Contrition  to  be  again  repeated,  faying,  0  Lord , 
goad  God,  when  ray  Lips  fat! ,  let  my  Heart  fpeal<_tbe(c  tVurdj  Eternally ,  Amen.  The  Bifiiops  and  Lords 
enter  again  the  Room,  and  defire  the  K-  to  remember  his  lad  End,  and  co  endeavour  to 
make  a  good  End  5  he  (aid  he  had  thought  of  it,  and  hoped  he  had  made  his  Pence  with 
God;  they  asked  him'yhcther  he  would  receive,  he  Paid  he  would  not ;  fo  perfiding  in 
F.xtolling  the  Q.  and  D.  faying  he  wa*  not  forty  to  leave  the  World,  leaving  fo  good  a 
‘Brother  to  Rule  behind  him. 

FINIS 

1.  A  True  Relation  of  the  Late  Kings  Death.  A  ‘Rela¬ 
tion’  of  1685.  The  ‘Relation’  is  one  of  the  forerunners 
of  the  Newspaper,  and  this,  though  of  late  date,  is 
typical.  ( Press  Club  Collection.) 

earliest  are  at  The  Hague.  A  True  Relation  of  the  Late  Kings  Death, 
in  the  Press  Club  Collection,  though  of  later  date,  as  it  concerns 
the  death  of  Charles  II  in  1685,  shows  exactly  the  conventional 
‘Relation’  type. 

There  was  also  growing  up  the  profession  of  newsletter  or  ‘intel¬ 
ligence’  writing.  The  ‘intelligencer’  was  better  educated  than  the 
ordinary  scrivener,  and  kept  his  employer,  statesman  or  great 
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noble,  thoroughly  informed  of  both  home  and  continental  politics 
and  happenings.  The  Egerton  MSS.  furnish  an  amusing  example: 
a  Newes  from  Spayne  of  1623,  dealing  with  the  Spanish  journey  of 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  mock-heroic 
wooing  of  the  Spanish  Infanta  on  which  ‘the  Prince  and  his 
Marquys’  set  out  under  the  noms-de-guerre  of  Smyth  and  Browne. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  where  the  bulk  of  this  intelligence, 
in  whatever  form  it  was  eventually  circulated,  was  collected.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  spiritual  and  material  home  of  the  news  in 
England  was  ‘Paule’s  Walke’,  the  great  central  aisle  of  old  St. 
Paul’s.  Here  courtiers  and  merchants  and  lawyers  and  soldiers 
‘broken  in  the  wars’  jostled  one  another  in  endless  succession.  Here 
the  printer  could  always  find  some  ‘man  of  the  long  rapier’  able  to 
translate  for  him  a  foreign  news-pamphlet  out  of  the  High  or  Low 
Dutch.  Here  the  intelligencer  could  collect  the  latest  gossip  of 
court  and  city.  It  was  ‘the  generall  mint  of  all  famous  lies’,  as 
Bishop  Earle  calls  it,  where  every  man  trafficked  for  news. 

By  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore,  there 
were  these  three  types  of  circulated  news  permanently  in  the  field — 
the  jingling  ballad,  the  broadside  ‘Relation’,  and  the  written  news¬ 
letter — as  well  as  a  continental  pamphlet-press  coming  over  with 
some  constancy.  It  only  needed  the  impulse  of  a  tremendous 
interest  to  evolve  from  these  tentative  beginnings  the  English 
Newspaper.  That  impulse  came  when  the  Thirty  Years  War 
broke  out  in  1 6 1 8.  This  war  was  a  struggle  between  the  Roman  and 
Lutheran  States  of  the  Empire,  and  it  began  with  the  expulsion 
from  Bohemia,  by  Spanish  and  Austrian  troops,  of  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  in  an  unfortunate  moment 
accepted  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Frederick  was  a  Protestant, 
and  was  married  to  an  English  princess,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I,  the  gallant  and  beautiful  lady  towards  whom  the  average 
Englishman’s  chivalrous  devotion  is  so  charmingly  expressed  in  Sir 
Henry  Wotton’s  Tou  meaner  beauties  of  the  night.  We  had  thus  the 
two  strongest  of  all  motives  for  interest  in  the  war,  the  religious  and 
the  sentimental,  and  our  interest  was  absorbing.  It  was  what  the 
modern  journalist  would  call  the  psychological  moment  for  the 
English  Newspaper  to  appear,  and  appear  it  did.  But  by  a  curious 
anomaly  it  did  not  appear  in  England.  It  appeared  in  Holland. 

In  Holland  there  were  Dutch  printers  quite  used  to  printing  for 
the  English  market.  Here  too  were  Sir  Horace  Vere  and  an 
English  contingent  bringing  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate.  Hither  were  fleeing  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  King  and  Queen  themselves,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
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the  White  Mountain,  which  turned  them  out  of  their  capital  of 
Prague  and  their  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  And  so,  on  2  December 
1620,  the  birth-date  of  the  English  Newspaper,  there  appeared  in 
Holland  a  little  half-sheet  in  folio,  ioinchesby6Jincb.es,  printed  on 
both  sides,  not  unlike  a  1926  Strike  paper,  which  is  the  first  English 
Newspaper.  It  had  no  title;  the  news  was  headed  from  different 
foreign  towns,  and  all  concerned  the  ‘great  Battel  about  Prague’,  of 
which  every  one  was  talking.  The  reverse  gave  the  date  and  name 
of  printer,  ‘Imprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  George  Veseler’.  And  it  is 
a  little  sad  to  find  that  the  first  English  Newspaper  contained  betting 
news,  for  there  was  a  detailed  reference  to  the  odds  being  laid  with 
the  merchants  in  ‘Neurenberge’  on  the  numbers  still  left  within  the 
city  of  Prague  after  the  battle. 

Subsequent  copies  show  the  name  by  which  these  papers  were 
known,  ‘corrant’  or  ‘courant’  or  ‘coranto’.  This  is  a  description, 
not  a  title,  and  means  a  Relation  of  news  which  is  current  or  running 
on,  that  is  to  say,  periodical.  The  permanent  title  was  an  idea  that 
had  not  yet  occurred  to  the  journalistic  mind. 

These  corantos,  running-on  Relations  of  foreign  news,  went  on 
fairly  regularly;  not  daily  nor  even  weekly,  but  far  more  frequently 
than  half-yearly.  And  in  1 62 1 ,  one  Thomas  Archer  of  Pope’s  Head 
Alley,  Cornhill,  was  issuing  corantos  in  England,  although  of  his 
earliest  issues  none  now  exist.  He  was  followed  by  Nicholas  Bourne 
and  others,  notably  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  for  a  time  one  or  other 
of  these  stationers  indiscriminately  published  a  regular  weekly 
pamphlet,  a  little  newsbook  of  24  pages,  measuring  7  inches  by  5, 
and  sold  for  a  groat  (4^.).  Most  interesting  examples  are  to  be 
found,  among  other  sources,  in  the  Press  Club  Collection  and  in 
the  Burney  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Their  most  notice¬ 
able  features  were  the  newsbook  form,  which  obtained  until  1 665, 
the  weekly  issue,  the  changing  title:  JVewes,  Weekly  Newes,  Continuation 
of  our  Weekly  Avisoes,  and  so  forth;  and  the  entire  preoccupation 
with  the  news  ‘from  severall  parts  of  Christendom’,  foreign  affairs 
being  all  that  appealed  at  that  time  to  the  newspaper  public. 

Butter  and  Bourne  in  partnership  seem  next  to  have  competed 
with  Archer,  and  they  finally  emerged  as  sole  publishers  of  the 
corantos — ‘the  currantiers’  they  called  themselves — up  to  the  Civil 
War.  Butter  is  still  often  called  ‘the  father  of  the  English  News¬ 
paper’.  This  is  incorrect.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  Mynheer 
George  Veseler,  the  Dutchman,  was  that.  But  of  the  English  News¬ 
paper  as  issued  in  England  Thomas  Archer  was  certainly  the  father. 
And  it  was  Archer  who  took  a  still  farther  step  towards  modernism 
when,  in  February  1626,  he  published  what  is  now  accepted  as  the 
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first  English  advertisement,  a  notice  of  a  bookseller’s  pamphlet  on 
Prince  Charles’s  marriage  with  the  French  princess,  Henri ette 
Marie,  illustrated  by  ‘a  lively  Picture  of  the  Prince  and  the  Lady 
cut  in  Brasse’. 

Of  the  currantiers,  Butter  and  Bourne,  who  remained  practically  in 
possession  of  the  newspaper  field  after  1626,  Nathaniel  Butter  was 
obviously  unlucky  in  his  name.  The  dramatists,  Shirley,  Fletcher, 
and  above  all  Ben  Jonson,  were  bitterly  jealous  of  the  new  trend  in 
public  taste.  They  poured  vituperation  upon  all  ‘the  cheats  of  the 
lying  stationers’,  satirized  the  poor  newswriter  (‘Captain  Hungry, 
who  will  write  you  a  battle  in  any  part  of  Europe  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  and  yet  never  set  foot  outside  a  tavern’),  and  were  endlessly 
humorous  over  the  ‘butter  prints’  and  ‘butter  papers’,  the  ‘fresh 
butter’  and  ‘stale  butter’,  the  ‘butter  spread’  and  ‘butter  churned’, 
the  ‘butter  women’  who  sold  the  corantos,  or  the  ‘buttered  over 
church  doors’  on  which  the  newsbook’s  first  page  was  pasted  as  a 
contents  bill. 

The  ‘butter  print’,  however,  had  come  to  stay.  It  had  even 
arrived  at  the  topical  illustration  as  well  as  the  advertisement. 
Illustrations  had  been  used  earlier,  but  they  were  usually  from  a 
block  the  stationer  had  by  him,  one  full-rigged  ship  and  two 


T' His  is  the  truc’Portratturc  of  the  pty final  fieife  both  in  length  and  brradtk>  hauing 
joure  edges ;  with  xebich  a  Icfuitcd  Vt'uffitl'fcasfcnt  out  of  the  Fort  by  Monficurde 
Thorax,  the  Gouerncurof  that  fiend,  ten  ben,  intern  to  hue  \i  lied  bis  Excellence,  but  by 
Gods  ' Trouidencetsat  dcliuered.  bits  QxoceKxth  ’'fed  the  Trent  h  Jo  r.cblyw  a!lrejpt3s,tba( 
he  rather  deferued  their  lone,  then  any  tsayes  0  haste  l  is  life  thus  trcaehirtujly Jiugf.t  after, xn~ 
der  the  pretence  thit  ittiasa  tnentciicus  a&.  ,11  hich  finife  tees  htughtouer  into  England, 
hyCabtaine  EucJdlone,  and  by  him  dchucrJyntQthc  'Dutches  of  Buckingham  her  Qrecte 
on  Monday  night  lafl. 

2.  The  True  Portraiture  of  the  Poysined  Knife.  Early  topical  illustration,  from  a  news- 
pamphlet  of  1623.  ( Burney  Collection,  British  Museum.) 

dolphins,  for  example,  doing  very  well  for  a  naval  battle.  A  news- 
pamphlet  of  1623,  giving  an  account  of  an  early  attempt  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  marked  an  advance  on  this  method, 
as  it  had  a  crude  and  clumsy  woodcut  purporting  to  be  ‘the  true 
Portraiture’  of  the  would-be  Assassin’s  ‘poysined  Knife  both  in 
length  and  breadth, hauing  foure  edges’.  This  was  perhaps  the  first 
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real  topical  illustration,  a  definite  attempt  to  give  pictorial  informa¬ 
tion  absolutely  up  to  date. 

But  the  young  newsbook  soon  found  itself  in  conflict  with  the 
licensing  system,  and  in  1632  the  Star  Chamber  suppressed  the 
corantos,  forbidding  the  printing  of  all  news  from  foreign  parts,  ‘as 
well  Butter’s  and  Bourne’s  as  others’.  Yet  they  survived  that 
encounter,  though  reduced  to  more  spasmodic  publication.  And 
when  the  next  great  impulse  of  interest  arrived,  which  was  not 
foreign  war  in  the  Empire  but  Civil  War  at  home,  the  growing 
newspaper  press  was  ready  to  deal  with  it. 

II 

With  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in  1641,  and 
with  the  threatenings  ofwar,theNewspaper  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
Parliamentary  affairs  and  speeches  were  now  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  accounts  of  them  were  both  set  down  by  the  newsletter  writers 
and,  with  parliamentary  permission,  printed.  It  was  Samuel 
Peeke,  a  scrivener  with  a  little  stall  in  Westminster  Hall,  who  first 
wrote,  in  January  1642,  A  Perfect  Diurnall  of  the  Passages  in  Parlia¬ 
ment ,  the  first  English  newspaper  with  a  permanent  catchword  title, 
and  the  first  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  home  instead  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Diurnalls  now  replaced  the  corantos.  But  they  were  definitely 
a  parliamentary  press.  In  January  1643  appeared  the  earliest 
royalist  periodical,  Mercurius  Aulicus,  printed  at  Oxford  and  written 
by  Sir  John  Berkenhead  of  Oriel.  This  lasted  until  nearly  the  end 
of  1645  and  is  the  ‘continued  court  libel’  of  Milton’s  Areopagitica. 
Both  sides  were  now  in  the  newsbook  lists,  and  the  press  had 
definitely  discovered  the  news  value  of  home  affairs  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  permanent  title.  The  small  quarto  booklet  was  still 
the  only  format,  and  so  small  were  the  little  pamphlets  that  soldiers 
captured  during  the  wars  with  a  newsbook  on  their  persons  would 
often  eat  it,  lest  it  should  convey  information  to  the  enemy. 

Among  the  important  newsbooks  which  now  appeared  are  the 
royalist  Mercurius  Civicus,  the  first  newsbook  to  be  continuously 
illustrated;  the  Scottish  Dove,  on  the  parliamentary  side,  a  venomous 
little  bird  which  finally  got  itself  burned  by  the  common  hangman 
for  insulting  the  French;  the  official  parliamentarian  London  Post, 
whose  interesting  woodcut  heading  shows  the  figure  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  newsbringer,  the  postman,  so  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
eighteenth-century  newspaper;  and  many  others.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  detail  the  newsbooks  and  their  writers.  From  cavalier 
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poets,  such  as  George  Wither  and  Martin  Parker,  the  ballad  writer, 
to  Anabaptist  pamphleteers,  such  as  Cromwell’s  preacher,  Henry- 
Walker,  every  one  seems  to  have  plunged  into  journalism. 

But  on  the  whole  the  royalist  papers  were  the  more  attractive 
because  of  their  absolute  fearlessness.  It  needed  courage,  if  little 


ax?  m  ‘Decteraiianftom 

Ttrejuccc^t  «f  i he  Garrifm  at  Northampton:  »  J® 

Tbt  vitlorious  recurve  of  the  Trains  band*, 
fepiainc  titnfi'  J 'bet  to  death. 


Mercuries  Civicos. 

LO^VO^S 

INTELLIGENCER* 

.  c. iK* 

Truth  impartially  related  from 
thence  to  the  whole  Kingdome* 

to  prevent  mif-information. 

F rain  T hurfday  Decemb.i 4.  to Thxtfday  Vecemh, 2 1.  1645. 


■jHc  method  of  the  divine  Providence  (being  ffill  to 
briagthe  Church  into  a  meanc  eftate  betoredeli* 
verance)  hath  beene  eminently  cordpicuous  in  the 
guidance  of  the  affaire  of  this  Kir  gdotn,  aodeffe- 
sially  of  late,  when  it  bath  pltafed  the  Ahuighty 
to  remember  us  in  our  low  condition,  by  giving  fe- 
versll  fucceffes  unto  our  Forces  in  divers  parta  of  the  tungdeme, 
G  g  and 


3.  Mercurius  Civicus,  1643.  Royalist  newsbook.  The 
first  newsbook  to  be  continuously  illustrated.  ( Press 
Club  Collection.) 


dignity,  to  keep  those  fluent  pens  flickering  unceasingly  about  the 
leaders  of  Parliament  and  its  army,  jeering  in  particular  at  Crom¬ 
well  himself,  as  ‘red-nosed  Noll’,  ‘carrot  nose’,  ‘king  copper  nose’, 
or  ‘Beelzebub’s  chief  ale-brewer’ ;  courage  to  circulate,  as  did  Mer¬ 
curius  Elenctius  of  31  January-7  February  1649,  an  account  of  the 
king’s  execution  which  related  how 

he  yielded  up  his  spotless  Soul  with  that  Alacrity,  Courage,  Constancy, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  which  became  the  Justness  of  the  Cause  he 
dy’d  in  and  the  greatness  of  his  royal  Spirit; 
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courage  to  bring  out  the  little  newsbook  in  early  Commonwealth 
days  with  the  bold-type  heading,  ‘For  God  and  for  King  Charles’. 
Cromwell’s  terrible  Treason  Act  of  1649  and  the  Long  Parliament’s 
anti-press  ordinances  managed,  however,  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Protectorate  years,  to  kill  not  only  the  unlicensed  but 


zyVfcrcurtus  'Pragmaticm. 


(For  King  Charls  II.) 


Communicating  Intelligence  from  all  Parts 
touching  al!  Affaires,  Deligncs,  Humors,  and 
Conditions  throughout  the  Kingdoffie. 

Efpectally  from  fVefirstinfier,  and  ctie  Head- .Quarters. 

From  Tutfday  July  3.  to  Tutfday  ’July  10.  16-50. 


The  prom ifid  Canaan  of  the  Saints, 

Is  r.oro  held  in  fllfpition  ! 

Cav.fi  judgement  'pins  'tilth  thxatsand taunts- j 
lor  Blood  t'  male  Inquiffdon. 


The  Presbyter  mfiawfl3y 
Sgirs  to  Rage  nnd  Haile  ! 

The  Sea-greene-Boyes  mil  Jam  bee  fil'd, 

If  No!  Would  once  Jet  Saile. 

Tet  Tray  tors  triumph  w  their  full  • 

Life  Swans  before  their  death, 

They  ting,  and  fie  me  t‘  bee  Mufical!, 

Evert  at  their  l at t ft  breath. 

They  bo  a  ft  and  brag  of  Conqueft  great 
In  Ireland  late  obtain’d, 

But  inwardly  they  fume  and  fret ; 

For  faith  they  'avc  iofl:  ;  not  gain’d 

, _ _ Nemo  me  import  tattflit. 

4.  Mercurius  Pragmaticus ,  1649.  Secretly  printed  royalist  paper.  The 
racy  verses  at  the  expense  of  Cromwell’s  campaign  in  Ireland  are  by 
John  Clievland,  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge.  {Press  Club  Collection.) 


also  the  licensed  newsbooks,  and  by  1655  the  Newspaper  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell’s  journalist,  Marcha- 
mont  Nedham,  and  remained  so  until  Cromwell’s  death  in  1658. 

An  interesting  personality  belonging  to  this  period  is  that  of 
Elizabeth  Alkin,  the  spy,  who  was  employed  by  the  Government  to 
‘find  out  the  presses  of  scandalous  pamphlets’.  To  this  end  she  dis¬ 
guised  herself  as  a  Mercury  woman  (the  ‘Butter  woman’  of  earlier 
date),  hawking  three-halfpenny  newsbooks  and  twopenny  copies 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  about  the  London  streets.  The 
early  ‘London  Cries’  of  Pierce  Tempest  show  her  well,  and  the 
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woman  newspaper-seller  remained  until  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Her  method,  if  unprincipled,  was  exceedingly  clever.  She  had 
specially  written  and  printed  for  herself  a  newsbook  with  a  royalist 
title,  Mercurius  Scoticus;  or,  The  Royal  Messenger.  This,  displayed  in  her 
apron,  would  catch  the  eye  of  some  royalist  purchaser,  who  would 
quickly  buy  and  conceal  it.  She  meanwhile  would  enter  into  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  extracting  information  which  he  would  readily 
give,  imagining  her  sympathies  to  be  royalist.  But  when,  on  reach¬ 
ing  some  place  of  safety,  he  came  to  read  his  Royal  Messenger,  he 
would  find  it  full  of  fulsome  praise  of  Cromwell,  and  realize  that 
‘Parliament  Joan’  had  tricked  him.  The  ingenious  lady  seems  to 
have  been  another  pioneer,  blazing  the  trail  for  the  later  woman 
newspaper  proprietor  and  woman  journalist. 

It  is  in  the  Commonwealth  period,  too,  that  the  advertisement, 
neglected  for  many  years  after  its  first  appearance  in  1621,  became 
a  feature  of  the  Newspaper.  In  Marchamont  Nedham’s  Publick 
Adviser  of  1657,  the  first  newsbook  devoted  to  the  ‘advice’  or 
advertisement,  one  reads  of 

the  drink  called  Coffee.  A  very  wholesome  and  physical  drink;  helpeth 
Digestion,  quickeneth  the  Spirits,  maketh  the  Heart  lightsome;  is  good 
against  Eyesores,  Coughs,  Colds,  Rhumes,  Consumption,  Headaches, 
Gout,  Dropsy,  Scurvy,  and  many  others. 

And  in  1658  Nedham’s  official  Mercurius  Politicus  drew  attention 
to  another  new  beverage: 

That  Excellent,  and  by  all  Physitians  approved,  China  Drink,  called 
by  the  Chineans ,  Tcha ,  by  other  Nations  Tay,  alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the 
Sultaness-head,  a  Cophee  house  in  Sweetings  Rents  by  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London. 


Ill 

With  the  Restoration  in  1660  the  Newspaper  entered  upon  a  dull 
period  of  history.  A  new  and  very  great  journalist  had  appeared  in 
the  Newspaper  field,  the  official  newswriter  of  Monck  and  the 
Council  of  State,  Henry  Muddiman;  and  in  his  hands  the  News¬ 
paper  remained,  as  it  had  done  in  the  late  Cromwellian  era,  a 
government  monopoly.  One  of  his  little  newsbooks,  Mercurius 
Publicus  for  June  1660,  contains  Charles  II’s  often  quoted  advertise¬ 
ment  for  his  missing  dog. 

Competitors  soon  attacked  Muddiman’s  valuable  position  as 
monopolist.  Meanwhile  the  Restoration  Parliament  followed  the 
Long  Parliament’s  lead  in  the  matter  of  licensing.  Their  predeces¬ 
sors,  while  abolishing  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  had  retained  for 
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themselves  its  licensing  powers,  and  Milton’s  noble  and  dignified 
plea  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  Areopagitica,  had  on  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  1644  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  In  1662  the  Restoration  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  a  very  severe  Printing  Act,  which  again  established 
the  licensing  system.  And  finally  there  emerged  from  the  com¬ 
plicated  intrigues  of  the  little  official  newspaper  world  a  very  famous 
paper,  the  bi-weekly  Oxford  Gazette,  appearing  first  at  Oxford  (where 
the  Court  was  because  of  the  Great  Plague) ,  on  1 6  November  1 665, 
and  printed  by  the  University  printer,  Leonard  Lichfield.  In 
1666  it  was  transferred  to  London  as  The  London  Gazette,  and  it 
still  exists,  the  oldest  European  newspaper  with  a  continuous  his¬ 
tory.  Muddiman  had  in  the  first  place  written  the  Gazette  as  an 
official  journal  for  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State;  but  he 
soon  severed  his  connexion  with  it  and  concentrated  on  a  highly 
profitable  written  newsletter  business,  elaborately  developed.  And 
for  many  years  the  Newspaper  ‘threw  back’  to  the  early  news¬ 
letter,  which  was  far  more  important  than  the  printed  news-sheet. 

The  London  Gazette,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pepys  finding  it  ‘full  of  news 
and  no  folly  in  it’,  was,  like  most  official  publications,  rather  dull, 
though  technically  interesting  as  a  real  newspaper  in  format,  a 
half-sheet  in  folio,  printed  on  both  sides.  The  number  for  the  Great 
Fire  is  attractive,  as  it  shows  that  the  fire  actually  did  break  out  in 
Pudding  Lane  and  end  at  Pie  Corner. 

The  independent  newspaper,  however,  was  not  dead.  The 
Restoration  Parliament’s  Printing  Act  was  more  and  more  laxly 
administered  as  the  seventeenth  century  wore  on,  until  in  1695  it 
finally  lapsed,  never  to  be  renewed.  The  impulse  of  interest,  so 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  Newspaper,  was  also  again  at  work  after 
the  fierce  demand  for  news  created  by  the  infamous  invention  of 
the  Popish  Plot  in  1678.  L’Estrange’s  Tory  Observator,  in  dialogue 
form,  the  interlocutors  being  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  controversial  ‘Plot’  paper.  And  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  late  seventeenth-century  resuscitation  of  the  News¬ 
paper  was  the  growth  of  the  Coffee-house.  Long  before  the  days 
of  Anne,  that  ‘very  wholesome  and  physical  drink’  had  come  to 
exercise  a  tremendous  hold  upon  London,  and  the  Coffee-house 
was  the  general  meeting-place,  club,  and  business  exchange  of  late 
Stuart  England,  a  news  and  gossip  centre  replacing  the  old  ‘Paule’s 
Walke’,  burned  to  the  ground  in  1666.  In  these  years  of  lax  Printing 
Act  administration,  the  Newspaper  began  to  realize  that  it  had 
supped  full  with  political  horrors,  and  that  there  was  other  fare 
whereon  journalism  might  browse.  And  already,  before  1695,  the 
date  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  gossipy  and  informative  news- 
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papers  were  springing  up  for  the  delectation  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  Coffee-houses. 

These  gossipy  and  entertaining  and  informative  papers  were  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  journalism,  and  marked  a  further  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper’s  scope.  Dunton’s  Athenian  Mercury,  an  early 
Notes  and  Queries,  which  posed  as  an  oracle  for  questions  of  every 
possible  description,  including  literary  criticism,  is  one  example; 
John  Houghton’s  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and 
Trade,  the  first  real  trade  newspaper  and  a  veritable  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation,  is  another;  The  Weekly  Comedy,  As  it  is  Dayly  acted  at  most 
Coffee  Houses  in  London,  in  which  for  the  first  time  appeared  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  characters  who  spoke  again  in  different  numbers, 
yet  another.  And  to  this  group  belong  such  papers  as  Ned  Ward’s 
London  Spy,  with  its  coarse  but  brilliantly  vivid  picture  of  late 
Stuart  London,  and  the  rare  and  scurrilous  Ladies'  Mercury  of  1693, 


'Janice,  and  pull  acknowledge  it  at  a  very  high  andChrfiian  | 
favour  film  pu,  at  lying  under  no  little  trouble  of  mind  raid 
frne  fndirpoiition  of  Cody,  upon  fo  barbarous  a  Trcalmen  | 
front  ten.  , 

.Anfa. 2.  Alas,  poor  Lady,  an  old  Rjfty  Coach  go 
down  with  a  young  fpruce  Bride,  and  lower  her  Top¬ 
pings  too,  co  creep  imo  it,  are  coo  much  in(upporcable 
Indignities,  chat  no  wonder  thou  art  fick  on’t,  buc  now 
thgu  SJlbdift  of  Indifpofitoin  thou  haft  hit  on  the  only  ex- 
pedremtor  gaining  the  point.  Feign  thy  filf  downright 
tit!:,  tire  out  his  four  Palferys  with  galloping  this  way  for 
that  Phyfician,  androtherfor  tbac  Apothcafy.  Whifpcr 
the  kind  Dr.  in'ihe  Ea'  to  tell  him  that  Trouble  of  mind 
is  the  caufe  of  the  Difcafe,  and  nothing  but  humoring  her 


c..  ..u-y*  «•  saavti/u  vAfvci  w  nauuu>u«uuiy  tntnin  ///Terr 
Soon  of  the  Goat-Tavern  «oar  Holbourn  ;  and  if  de fired, 
/ball  be  read)  t  o  Wait  on  any  Per  font  at  tbeir  mm  Habit, it  ions. 

AL  L  Qurfliom  relating  to  Love,  See.  are 
ft  ill  defied  to  be  fent  in  to  the  Latine- 
Coffee-Houie  in  Ave  Mary-Lane,  to  the  La¬ 
dies  Society  there,  and  we  Korrnfe  they  (hall  be 
Weekly  anfwered  with  all  tbe'Z.taXand  Softnels 
becoming  the  Sexi  IVe  likewife  defie  we  may 
not  be  troubled  with  otter  Queftions  relating  to 
Learning,  Religion,  &c.  IVe  reviving  (  as 
we  faid  before  )  not  to  infringe  on  the  Athe¬ 
nians. 


London,  Printed  for  T.  Pratt.  1693. 

5.  The  Ladies'  Mercury,  1693.  Imprint  from  the  first  woman’s  newspaper. 

(. British  Museum.) 

the  first  women’s  newspaper,  again  of  the  Notes  and  Queries  type, 
but  devoted  to  ‘Love  and  the  Affections’. 

With  these  the  third  great  stage  in  newspaper  history  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Newspaper  which  had  passed  from  the  circulation  of 
foreign  news  only  to  that  of  domestic  was  now  ready  to  embrace 
the  most  varied  interests  of  life.  ‘ Quicquid  agunt  homines',  the  words 
Steele  set  a  few  years  later  as  a  motto  above  The  Tatler,  were 
already  in  actual  fact  the  Newspaper’s  watchword. 


IV 

It  is  with  the  reign  of  Anne  that  the  Newspaper  reached  its  great 
age.  It  was,  with  the  final  lapsing  of  the  Printing  Act  in  1695,  at 
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last  free,  and  it  had  become,  moreover,  a  power  in  the  land,  both 
politically  and  socially.  Writers  so  brilliant  as  Swift  and  St.  John 
and  Defoe  used  it  as  a  political  weapon.  Writers  no  less  brilliant, 
such  as  Addison  and  Steele,  used  it  for  kindly  satire  on  manners. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  before  or  since  when  genius  and 
journalism  went  so  signally  hand  in  hand,  and  the  Newspaper  be¬ 
came  for  a  time  what  the  drama  had  been  in  the  Elizabethan  era, 
and  what  the  novel  was  to  be  in  the  Georgian,  the  medium  for  the 
highest  form  of  literary  expression. 

It  is  a  period  over  which  one  may  quickly  pass,  for  its  great 
names  are  all  familiar,  from  Defoe’s  Review  and  St.  John’s  Tory 
Examiner,  with  Swift  as  its  most  brilliant  writer,  to  the  Tatler, 
Spectator,  and  Guardian,  served  by  the  delightful  pens  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  Defoe’s  Review  in  particular,  though  less  generally 
known,  is  memorable  as  the  production  of  the  greatest  journalist 
ever  born,  and  as  the  most  ‘live’  paper,  in  modern  parlance,  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  These  and  the  majority  of  papers  of  their  day 
appeared  twice  or  three  times  weekly,  although  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  had  arrived,  with  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Courant  of 
1702;  and  the  format  was  still,  for  the  most  part,  the  half-sheet  in 
folio,  the  old  London  Gazette  and  late  Stuart  newspaper  type.  But 
the  Review  and  its  fellows  and  successors,  despite  the  smallness  of 
their  size,  had  nearly  all  the  best  features  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper,  with  the  addition,  over  and  over  again,  of  that  high  quality 
which  makes  for  enduring  literature. 

In  1712,  however,  there  came  a  check  to  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  output  which  marked  the  Newspaper’s  Augustan  age. 
The  Government,  aiming  at  the  vigorous  Whig  press  of  the  day, 
imposed  a  halfpenny  Duty  Stamp  on  all  papers  (levied  on  the  half¬ 
sheet),  and  a  tax  upon  advertisements.  This  was  justly  regarded  as 
a  blow.  Addison  commented  humorously  on  ‘the  fall  of  the  leaf’, 
and  Swift  wrote  to  Stella:  ‘All  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  now- 
no  more  ghosts  or  murders  for  love  or  money.’  But  the  great  Dean 
was  wrong  for  once.  The  tax  climbed  from  a  halfpenny  to  four- 
pence,  and  its  pretty  old  device  of  a  crowned  rose  and  thistle  in  red 
can  be  seen  on  all  the  Georgian  papers,  breaking  out  from  time  to 
time  with  additions  of  the  word  ‘halfpenny’,  as  the  tax  mounted  in 
value,  as  though  it  suffered  from  a  species  of  fiscal  measles.  But 
nothing  could  kill  Grub  Street. 

It  is  indeed  strange  to  find  that  this  attack,  almost  the  last  official 
attempt  to  hamper  the  growing  power  of  the  press,  coincided  with 
a  fresh  development  of  newspaper  activity,  the  growth  of  the 
country  newspaper.  Prior  to  1695  a  country  press  was  an  impossi- 
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bility,  and  the  provincial  had  to  be  content  with  what  his  relatives 
in  town  might  send  him:  ‘we  could  have  Gazettes  then,  and  Dawks's 
Letter' ,  as  Sir  Wilfull  Witwoud  says  in  The  Way  of  the  World.  Now 
the  impulse  of  interest  was  once  more  at  work,  and  it  was  the 
strength  of  the  Jacobite  movement,  and  the  thrill  of  the  rebellions 
of  ’Fifteen,  and  later  of  ’Forty-five,  that  created  in  the  country 
dweller  a  demand  for  news  that  had  to  be  supplied. 

The  first  provincial  newspaper  was  the  Norwich  Post  of  1701.  No 
Norwich  Posts  are  extant  for  that  date,  however,  and  the  earliest 
existing  country  newspaper  was  Bonny' s  Bristol  Post  Boy  for  1 2  August 
1704,  now  in  the  Bristol  Museum.  Various  important  provincial 
centres  followed,  and  the  Norwich  Mercury ,  Gloucester  Journal, 
Reading  Mercury,  Salisbury  Journal,  and  Newcastle  Courant  are  among 
the  country  newspapers  which  have  by  now  passed  their  bicentenary. 

But  the  Newspaper  after  the  reign  of  Anne  had  not  the  interest 
of  a  new  movement:  it  had  become  a  settled  institution  with  yet 
more  modern  features.  The  daily  issue  was  a  commonplace;  the 
party  newspaper  was  as  vigorous  as  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War; 
and  contemporary  art  and  contemporary  caricature  both  illustrated 
the  Newspaper’s  assured  popularity  and  widespread  influence. 
Hogarth’s  Beer  Street,  for  example,  provided  an  excellent  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Georgian  press — with  its  blacksmith  and  butcher 
absorbed  in  the  most  modern  newspaper  that  had  yet  appeared, 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  its  pretty  fishwives  studying  a  newspaper- 
printed  ballad,  and  the  satirical  touch  of  books  of  reference  and 
criticism  in  the  foreground  being  carted  away  for  waste  paper,  as 
their  usefulness  under  a  newspaper  regime  was  gone.  Caricature, 
with  its  amusing  pictures  of  Tory  fox-hunting  squires  led  by  the 
nose  behind  a  barrow-load  of  Tory  papers,  or  of  opposition  journals 
feeding  the  flames  of  rebellion  and  of  war,  further  emphasized  the 
power  of  the  Newspaper,  and  showed,  too,  that  the  Newspaper  had 
nowrevertedto  Civil  Wartypeand  was  political  rather  than  literary 
in  character  and  importance. 

There  was,  certainly,  a  revival  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  of  the 
essay-papers  which,  as  one  of  them  phrased  it,  ‘steered  their  little 
hoys  and  cock-boats  in  the  great  channel  once  navigated  by  the 
good  ship,  Spectator' .  But  the  real  interest  of  the  Newspaper  centred 
now  around  the  great  political  controversies  which  used  it  as  a 
weapon,  and  around  its  own  final  struggle  for  unrestricted  liberty. 
The  attacks  on  the  Grafton  ministry  made  by  the  Letters  of  Junius 
in  Woodfall’s  very  influential  and  important  Public  Advertiser  are  a 
case  in  point:  they  are  memorable,  moreover,  from  the  journalistic 
point  of  view  because  they  for  the  first  time  discovered  the  pub- 
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licity  value  of  anonymity.  But  more  important  was  the  storm 
which  raged  around  Number  45,  The  North  Briton ,  in  17633  the  most 
famous  single  newspaper  ever  published. 

In  this  paper  John  Wilkes  criticized  the  speech  from  the  throne 
on  the  Peace  of  Paris  (which  closed  the  Seven  Years  War)  as  ‘the 
most  abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery  ever  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  mankind’.  The  language  does  not,  judged  by 
modern  standards,  appear  extraordinarily  revolutionary,  but  it  led 
to  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  his  printer  on  a  general  warrant  against 
‘the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  Number  45,  The  North  Briton ’, 
and  to  the  Commons  expelling  Wilkes  from  their  ranks  and  vot¬ 
ing  his  paper  a  seditious  libel.  Wilkes,  thoroughly  brilliant  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  with  a  certain  blackguard  charm  that 
most  of  his  contemporaries  found  irresistible,  was  by  no  means  a 
worthy  apostle  of  liberty.  But  the  Government  had  put  him  in  the 
right  and  themselves  in  the  wrong.  When  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
declared  that  ‘a  general  warrant  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution’ ,  Wilkes  turned  the  tables.  He  brought 
actions  for  trespass  against  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  got 
heavy  damages,  and  the  flames  of  Number  45,  The  North  Briton,  as  it 
was  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  only  added  to  the  lustre  of 
his  halo.  The  London  mob  shrieked  ‘Wilkes  and  Liberty’,  and 
‘ Number  45  for  ever’,  on  every  appropriate  occasion.  And  the 
number  45  became  a  fetish — a  symbol  for  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  representatives,  for 
every  popular  demand,  worthy  and  unworthy — and  remained  so 
to  the  end  of  the  century. 

Concurrently  with  this  deification  of  an  individual  newspaper 
ran  the  struggle  between  the  press  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  reporting  parliamentary  debates.  As 
long  ago  as  1660  that  peculiarly  reactionary  Restoration  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  forbidden  ‘any  person  at  his  peril  to  print  any  note  or 
proceedings’  of  its  transactions.  And  the  early  newspaper  man  sat 
in  the  Strangers’  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  took  sur¬ 
reptitious  notes,  which  he  wrote  up  afterwards  from  memory, 
largely  assisted  by  imagination  and  political  bias.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
care  that  ‘the  Whig  dogs  should  not  get  the  best  of  it’  exactly 
expresses  the  whole  matter  of  parliamentary  reporting  in  earlier 
Georgian  days.  Paper  after  paper  came  into  conflict  with  Lords  or 
Commons  over  this  ‘breach  of  privilege’,  was  heavily  fined,  and 
had  its  journalists  and  printers  imprisoned.  Until  at  last,  in  the 
1770’s,  the  Commons,  in  attacking  two  offending  printers,  invaded 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  embroiled  themselves  with 
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the  wealthy  and  democratic  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
result  being  that  they  had  tacitly  to  admit  defeat  and  to  cease  in 
future  to  attack  either  newspaper  or  reporter. 

With  these  two  conflicts  one  may  say  that  the  Newspaper  had 
reached  the  final  stage  in  its  development.  It  had  passed  from  the 
circulation  of  foreign  news  only  to  that  of  domestic;  it  had  widened 
its  scope  to  include  most  of  the  practical  interests  of  life;  it  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  contest  with  licensing  decrees,  with  hostile  taxation  and 
with  the  privileges  of  Parliament;  and  had  at  length  won  through 
to  the  achievement  of  power. 

In  details  less  vital  the  Newspaper  had  also  become  yet  more 
definitely  modern.  The  political  cartoon,  which  in  its  early  history 
was  independent  of  the  Newspaper,  now  began  to  find  a  home 
within  its  pages.  Even  the  newsboy,  as  Rowlandson’s  caricatures 
show  us,  had  replaced  the  Mercury  woman  and  Butter  woman  of 
older  days.  And  in  1785  appeared  John  Walter’s  Daily  Universal 
Register,  which  in  1 788  altered  its  title  to  The  Times.  The  modern 
newspaper,  completely  modern  both  in  format  and  content,  had 
arrived. 


V 

Fascinating  as  is  the  later  history  of  the  Newspaper,  one  cannot, 
in  a  study  of  its  origins  and  earlier  development,  pursue  it  beyond 
that  achievement  of  power  which  brought  it,  long  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  mature  growth.  It  is,  however,  interest¬ 
ing  to  regard  it  as  a  whole,  and  to  trace  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
characteristics  that  up  to  this  stage  distinguished  it. 

The  student  of  the  early  Newspaper  is  first  of  all  struck  by  what 
one  can  best  call  its  wide  humanity.  It  reflected  very  faithfully  the 
feelingsof  a  tremendous  public;  and  it  was, for  the  most  part — there 
are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions — content  to  reflect,  where  the 
modern  paper  wishes  always  to  dictate.  And  not  only  did  it  reflect 
a  large  public,  but  it  found  an  immense  public  wrapped  up  and 
absorbed  in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  So  much  so,  that 
the  omnivorous  newspaper  reader,  to  whom  Addison  first  intro¬ 
duced  us  in  his  ‘Political  Upholsterer’,  was  a  stock  comic  character 
in  the  lesser  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  eighteenth- 
century  caricature.  Fielding  and  Foote,  among  other  writers,  have 
drawn  him  very  skilfully;  and  Hogarth  showed  him  amusingly  from 
the  caricaturist’s  point  of  view,  in  his  vivid  sketch  of  ‘A  Politician’, 
reading  his  newspaper  by  the  light  of  a  candle  set  so  close  to  its 
pages  that  his  hat  caught  fire. 
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This  omnivorous  newspaper  reader  missed  some  features  of  our 
modern  journals,  but  found  in  compensation  some  that  we  do  not. 
He  did  not  find  cross-word  puzzles,  although  he  did  amuse  himself 
with  a  long-popular  game  known  as  ‘cross  reading  the  papers’. 
This  consisted  in  taking  a  line  from  one  part  of  the  paper  and  add¬ 
ing  to  it  a  line  from  another,  the  two  together  making  a  sort  of 
nonsensical  sense: 

Yesterday  a  young  gentleman  blew  his  brains  out  .  .  . 

A  most  effective  Remedy  against  the  Headache. 

He  studied,  too,  the  weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  the  death  returns  for 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  from  which  he  must  have 
deduced  that,  having  survived  ‘Convulsions’  and  ‘Teeth’  in  infancy, 
the  chances  that  either  ‘Consumption’  or  ‘Small  Pox’  would  carry 
him  off  were  fairly  equal.  But  most  eagerly  did  he  resort  to  the 
advertisement  columns.  Charles  II  had  used  them  in  1660,  and  his 
father  had  advertised  earlier  his  readiness  ‘to  continue  Touching’ 
for  the  ‘king’s  evil’.  And  the  newspaper  reader  of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  found  it  extraordinarily  convenient  to 
follow  royal  example. 

In  every  difficulty  the  solution  seems  to  have  been  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  the  advertiser  sought  a  missing  relative;  sometimes 
a  wife — the  lady  had  always  to  be  ‘of  an  agreeable  Appearance  and 
absolute  Mistress  of  at  least  £5,000’;  sometimes  an  absconding 
criminal,  as  in  1 73  7 ,  when  Dick  T urpin  was  unromantically  described 
as,  ‘by  Trade  a  Butcher,  of  a  Brown  Complexion,  very  much 
marked  with  the  Small  Pox’.  The  professional  ‘fence’  and  thief- 
taker  also  advertised,  and  theLondon  papers  of  the  1720’s  contained 
many  insertions  of  the  infamous  Jonathan  Wild’s  for  ‘lost  or  stolen 
Goods — Reward  given,  and  no  Questions  ask’d’.  One  is  apt  to 
forget  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  a  real  person,  notorious  before  ever 
Fielding  made  him  the  hero  of  an  epic  of  villainy.  Even  the  novel- 
reader  chose  this  medium  through  which  to  approach  a  favourite 
author:  when  the  last  volumes  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  were  expected  in 
1748,  Richardson  was  besought  in  the  advertisement  columns  of 
the  public  press  to  marry  Clarissa  to  Lovelace  and  give  his  book 
a  happy  ending. 

If  one  turns  from  what  the  modern  manager  would  call  ‘Classified 
Wants’  to  the  goods  advertised  in  the  older  Newspaper,  one  is 
among  bewilderingly  attractive  material.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  vanity  of  our  ancestors  that  the  most  frequent  type  of  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  London  papers  should  have  been  that  of  the  Beauty 
Doctor,  that  ‘gentlewoman  down  what-d’ye-call-it  court’  against 
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whom  Mirabell  inveighs  in  The  Way  of  the  World,  and  whose  wares 
ranged  from  ‘wash-balls’  to  blushes — ‘most  natural  and  lasting,  not 
to  be  distinguish’d  when  on  the  Face,  and  not  to  be  rubb’d  off’.  In 
the  provincial  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ‘Stray’d  Pony  advertise¬ 
ment  seems  the  most  usual  type,  almost  equalled  in  frequency  by  the 
Runaway  ’Prentice.  Domestic  servants  both  offered  themselves  and 
were  in  demand;  and  another  illuminating  detail  from  the  latter 
category  of  advertisement  was  the  almost  invariable  addition  of  the 
words,  ‘must  have  had  the  Small  Pox’.  There  were  stage-coach 
notices,  opening  with  the  rather  surprising  announcement  that  the 
‘Flying-Machine’ from  some  country  town  or  other  to  London  would 
‘commence  flying’  on  such  and  such  a  day,  ‘if God  permit’.  Lloyd’s 
famous  Coffee-house  advertised  naval  prizes,  taken  from  the  F rench. 
There  were  bargain  sales  at  which  one  might  buy  ‘great  Penny¬ 
worths’;  tooth-ache  ‘Curers’,  which  also  ‘admirably  fastened  loose 
Teeth  to  Perfection’  and  took  away  ‘Freckles,  Spots  or  Wrinkles’; 
‘Mains  of  Cocks’  for  the  sportsman;  conjurers  and  acrobats  and 
‘Scientific  Pigs’  for  those  in  search  of  entertainment.  And  the 
tobacco  advertisements,  especially  those  of ‘Cephalic  and  Ophthal- 
mick’  tobaccos,  which  were  a  remedy  for  ‘the  Head,  Eyes,  Stomach, 
Lungs,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Thickness  of  Hearing,  Head-Ache, 
Tooth-Ache,  or  Vapours’,  are  a  study  in  themselves. 

There  is  no  side  of  the  varied  lives  of  our  forefathers  on  which  the 
newspaper  advertisement  does  not  throw  some  light;  and  it  would 
in  fact  be  possible  to  write  a  complete  and  detailed  social  history  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  using  no  other  data  than 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Newspaper. 

VI 

One  more  aspect  of  the  whole  subject  suggests  itself  in  closing, 
and  that  is  the  man  behind  the  paper,  the  unknown  journalist  who 
in  modern  times  has  been  called  a  ‘penny-a-liner’,  and  who  would 
have  been  lucky  indeed  in  this  bygone  age  to  receive  anything  like 
such  good  pay.  We  see  him  most  vividly,  perhaps,  in  Hogarth’s 
Distrest  Poet,  in  his  Grub  Street  garret  ‘up  four  pair  of  stairs’,  hunt¬ 
ing  feverishly  for  the  right  word,  while  his  patient  wife  mends  his 
small-clothes,  and  an  indignant  milk-woman  presents  a  lengthy 
unpaid  tally.  ‘Writing  desperately  for  bread,  dunned  for  a  milk 
score’,  as  poor  Goldsmith  put  it;  and  few  men  knew  Grub  Street 
better  than  he. 

Sometimes  he  was  a  poet,  sometimes  a  critic,  sometimes  a 
politician,  changing  sides  from  time  to  time,  if  the  latter,  ‘to  refresh 
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his  spirits’.  But  most  often  he  was  a  collector  of  paragraphs,  which 
he  carefully  divided  into  ‘the  positives,  the  probables,  and  the 
supposes’.  He  was  always  in  straits  for  money,  always  lamenting 
‘that  there  were  not  enough  deaths  in  high  life  to  keep  him  alive’; 
and  poverty  and  a  printer’s  devil  clamouring  for  proof  jostled  one 
another  eternally  on  his  threshold. 

His  pay  at  the  best  was  poor.  A  journalist  corresponding  to  a 
modern  editor  received  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  (so  a  con¬ 
temporary  law  case  reveals)  a  salary  of  i  os.  6d.  a  week,  although 
even  in  those  remote  days  an  editor  was  regarded  as  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  person,  covered  with  glory  if  not  with  riches.  The  first  known 
picture  of  an  editor  in  his  study,  which  is  among  the  British 
Museum’s  Collection  ofpolitical  prints, shows  Mr.  Nicholas  Amhurst 
(‘Caleb  Danvers’  of  The  Craftsman)  seated  at  his  table  in  a  book- 
lined  room,  while  Liberty  leans  from  a  feather-bed-like  cloud  to 
offer  him  a  pen  and  at  the  same  time  casts  behind  her  a  broken 
yoke,  and  Britannia  stands  by  in  an  approving  attitude. 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were,  ‘4^.  a  week  and  your  small 
beer’,  or  ys.  6 d.  brought  to  you  with  insult  by  a  cheeky  little 
printer’s  devil:  ‘Here ’s  your  two  Half-crowns  from  the  Newspaper. 
And  Master’s  kept  back  two  and  six  to  pay  Mrs.  Suds,  your 
Washerwoman.’  This  accosting  of  the  poor  journalist  by  the 
printer’s  devil  is  quite  a  frequent  comic  situation  in  the  lesser 
eighteenth-century  comedy,  from  which,  especially  from  the  plays 
of  Foote  and  Motley,  one  gathers  much  data  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  newspaper  man’s  income  and  position. 

Very  occasionally  the  poor  journalist  got  a  windfall.  Two,  for 
example,  who  were  hired  by  a  Dublin  publisher  in  1762  to  sit  up 
all  night  and  ask  questions  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  actually  got 
gj.  a  night  between  them.  But  such  luck  did  not  turn  up  every  day, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that,  unless  you  were  an  Oliver  Goldsmith 
and  ‘wrote  like  an  angel’,  you  never  emerged  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  so  arduous  a  profession. 

Yet,  in  studying  the  early  Newspaper,  it  is  to  these  men  that  one 
cares  most  to  come  back  at  the  last.  They  were  after  all  the 
spade-workers,  the  men  whose  weary  labours  did  more  than  all  the 
literary  genius  of  Addison  or  all  the  journalistic  flair  of  Defoe  to 
make  the  English  Newspaper.  The  worst  one  can  say  of  them  is 
that  their  respect  for  the  truth  was  at  times  a  little  lacking,  and 
the  best  that  their  pluck  was  magnificent  and  unshakable.  From 
the  spy-harried  royalist,  bringing  out  his  little  newsbook  under  the 
Commonwealth  ‘for  God  and  for  King  Charles’,  to  the  ill-paid 
reporter,  braving  the  majesty  of  the  Commons  as  he  sat  in  their 
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most  uncomfortable  gallery  and  took  the  surreptitious  notes  he 
risked  his  liberty  in  making,  all  had  the  great  saving  virtue  of 
courage.  And  when  one  has  stripped  the  old  Newspaper  of  its 
scurrilities  and  absurdities,  which  are  many,  it  is  this  heritage  of 
courage  which  emerges. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  trace  in  any  serious  study  of  the  News¬ 
paper,  even  so  short  a  summary  as  the  present,  a  very  gallant  if 
often  quite  unconscious  striving  after  a  high  ideal,  the  ideal  of 
liberty.  It  was  that  liberty,  the  liberty  of  open  warfare,  of  the  free 
and  unfettered  statement  of  both  sides  of  a  question  that  can  but 
result  in  ultimate  good,  for  which  Milton  pleaded  in  the  Areopagitica, 
with  such  music  and  with  such  thunder,  just  288  years  ago.  One 
cannot  end  better  than  with  his  words,  which  dignify  and  ennoble 
even  what  is  poor  and  tawdry  in  the  history  of  the  Newspaper: 

£ Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the 
worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter ?’ 
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PARODY 

'T’HOSE  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to  see  the  French  pictures 
A  two  Years  ag°  maY  possibly  have  heard,  when  we  got  in  front 
of  the  moderns,  some  such  remark  as  this:  ‘Well,  really!  my 
Tommy  could  do  that  with  his  little  box  of  paints.’  Now  that,  I 
think,  expresses  very  well  our  usual  attitude  towards  the  question 
of  parody.  Given  the  little  box  of  paints— given  a  feeling  for 
rhythm,  a  certain  knack  with  rhymes,  and  a  sense  of  humour — 
and  the  thing  is  easy. 

Enter  Rosalind  with  a  paper,  reading. 

From  the  East  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  fair  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

And  says  Touchstone,  ‘I’ll  rhyme  you  so  eight  hours  together.  .  .  . 
For  a  taste!’  and  off  he  goes: 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So  be  sure  will  Rosalind. 

Winter  garments  must  be  lined, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind  .  .  . 

and  so  on.  Really  it  does  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  extraordinarily 
hard !  And  so  we  get  out  the  little  box  of  paints,  select  a  poem  with 
an  easily  recognizable  metre — ‘Hiawatha’  for  example — summon 
up  our  sense  of  rhythm,  insert  the  tongue  lightly  in  the  cheek, 
and  proceed.  ‘For  a  taste!’  as  Touchstone  says: 

Come  into  the  garden,  Susan — 

My  Susanna,  my  beloved. 

Where  the  blue  lobelia  flutters, 

Where  the  calceolarias  burgeon, 

And  the  pigeon,  the  coo-coo-la, 

Murmurs  in  the  monkey-puzzle. 

Yet  it  is  not  always  quite  so  easy  as  that.  Will  you  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  a  would-be  parodist  proceeding  farther  along  these  facile 
lines?  He  is  a  cheery  person,  and  it  occurs  to  him  that  it  may  be 
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amusing  to  parody  Cowper  at  his  gloomiest  and  most  despairing. 
He  flutters  the  pages  of  his  poet,  and  reads : 

Hatred  and  vengeance,  my  eternal  portion, 

Scarce  can  endure  delay  of  execution, 

Wait  with  impatient  readiness  to  seize  my 
Soul  in  a  moment. 

Man  disavows  and  Deity  disowns  me, 

Hell  might  afford  my  miseries  a  shelter; 

Therefore  Hell  keeps  her  ever-hungry  mouths  all 
Bolted  against  me. 

—  W  —  —  —  kO  W  —  VJ  —  KJ 

‘Hatred  |  and  ven  |  geance,  my  e  |  ternal  |  portion.’  He  tries  to 
capture  the  rhythm,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  a  little 
difficult  about  it.  And  then  a  remembrance  of  his  schooldays 
suggests  to  him  that  the  poem  is  possibly  written  in  sapphics.  A 
little  discomfited,  he  decides  to  leave  Cowper  and  his  pessimism 
alone,  and  to  poke  fun  at  optimism  and  hero-worship  instead. 
That  was  a  Victorian  note.  So  he  flutters  the  pages  of  his  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  finds  him  apostrophizing  Milton. 

O  mighty-mouth’d  inventor  of  harmonies, 

O  skill’d  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 

God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages. 

—  —  VJ  —  —  —  W  KJ  —  W  KJ 

‘O  migh  |  ty-mouth’d  |  in  |  ventor  of  |  harmonies.’  Funnily 
enough,  there  seems  to  be  something  not  quite  simple  about  that 
either.  And  his  schoolboy  memory  again  suggests  a  reason:  the 
metre  happens  to  be  alcaics.  Alcaics — quite.  Well,  he  will  leave 
Tennyson  and  his  optimism  alone,  too,  and  try  a  nice  straight¬ 
forward  rhythm  that  everybody  knows,  the  one  that  goes  like  the 
hymn-tunes,  four  lines  to  a  verse  : 

Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum, 

Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum. 

Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum, 

Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum. 

That  is  ballad  metre  of  course.  And  he  bethinks  him  of  his  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge,  and  decides  to  parody  something  from  The 
Lyrical  Ballads.  Watch  him  as  he  flutters  the  pages  of  his  Coleridge. 

We  listen’d  and  look’d  sideways  up ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seem’d  to  sip ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman’s  face  by  his  lamp  gleam’d  white; 
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From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip— 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

Can  you  see  his  face  falling?  Four  lines— but  the  man’s  got  nine' 

—  VI  C  ^ 

And,  Tear  at  |  my  heart,  |  as  at  |  a  cup’,  and  The  steers  I  man’s 

Cd  W  -  _  1 

face  |  by  his  lamp  |  gleam’d  white’ — why,  they  don’t  even  go 
‘Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum;  Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum’  at  all! 
Sadly  at  last  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  parody  business 
is  overrated,  and  he  deserts  it  for  a  cross-word  puzzle. 

Now  that  imaginary  picture  suggests  the  first  essential  conclusion 
that  emerges  as  we  set  out  seriously  to  study  parody.  The  sense  of 
rhythm  and  the  knack  with  rhymes  are  not  enough;  even  as  the 
eighteen-penny  box  of  paints  and  the  mental  equipment  of  little 
Tommy  are  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  paint  like  Cezanne.  No 
one  can  make  a  parody  without  an  absolutely  sound  knowledge 
of  poetic  technique,  d  he  successful  parodist  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  finished  and  experienced  craftsman.  He  does  not  set  out  to 
travesty  Cowper’s  Hatred  and  Vengeance  unless  he,  like  Cowper, 
understands  what  sapphics  are;  he  does  not  set  out  to  parody 
Coleridge  until  he  knows  something  of  the  variety  and  flexibility 
to  which  the  ballad  metre  can  attain  in  the  hands  of  its  masters. 
He  must  be  at  least,  as  J.  K.  Stephen  put  it, 

the  sort  of  man 
Who  studies  metrical  effect : 

Whose  verses  generally  scan : 

Whose  rhymes  are  commonly  correct. 

Craftsmanship,  then,  will  set  him  on  his  way.  It  will  enable  him 
to  make  humorous  play  with  the  form  of  his  original,  to  produce 
easily  recognizable  burlesque,  and  pleasantly  to  kindle  the  laughter 
of  his  readers.  It  is  thus  that  Lewis  Carroll  improves  upon  ’  Tis  the 
voice  of  the  sluggard : 

’Tis  the  voice  of  the  lobster,  I  heard  him  declare, 

‘You  have  baked  me  too  brown,  I  must  sugar  my  hair.’ 

Or  Bon  Gaultier  guys  Tennyson,  with  his 

Easy,  breezy  Caroline  .  .  .  Winsome,  tinsome  Caroline. 

Or  Mr.  G.  F.  Bradby  extracts  the  charm  of  the  unexpected  from 
his  mimicry  of  the  Poet  Laureate : 

I  must  go  back  to  a  vest  again,  a  winter  vest  with  sleeves, 

And  all  I  ask  is  an  honest  shop,  where  the  shopmen  are  not  thieves; 
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And  a  fair  price,  and  a  free  choice,  and  a  full  stretch  for  dining, 

And  a  smooth  touch  on  the  bare  chest,  and  a  smooth  inner  lining. 

I  must  go  back  to  a  vest  again,  for  that  which  worst  I  dread, 

Is  a  bad  cold,  a  head  cold,  and  a  day,  or  more,  in  bed ; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  friend’s  advice,  and  a  short  time  for  thinking, 

And  a  soft  wool,  and  a  man’s  size,  and  a  good  bit  for  shrinking. 

And  yet  neither  ’  Tis  the  voice  of  the  lobster ,  nor  Bon  Gaultier’s 
Caroline ,  nor  Mr.  Bradby’s  April  are  great  parodies:  and  for  this 
reason — they  concern  themselves  with  form  only.  But  the  real 
parodist  goes  deeper;  he  concerns  himself  also  with  spirit.  Listen 
to  Sir  Owen  Seaman  parodying  the  sentimental  F.  E.  Weatherly 
ballad  of  some  twenty-five  years  ago : 

Sing  me  a  drawing-room  song,  darling. 

Bear  on  the  angels’  wings 

Children  that  know  no  wrong,  darling, 

Little  cherubic  things. 

Sing  of  their  sunny  hair,  darling, 

Get  them  to  die  in  June; 

Wake  if  you  can  on  the  stair,  darling, 

Echoes  of  tiny  shoon. 

He  has  not  chosen  a  very  exalted  model,  nor  is  his  parody  exactly 
a  notable  one.  Yet  it  carries  the  whole  matter  a  step  farther.  It 
travesties  spirit  as  well  as  form;  its  attitude  is  not  humorous  only, 
but  also  critical.  Criticism  is  the  second  great  essential  for  the 
parodist,  and  the  finest  of  our  parodies  are  criticisms  too.  They 
take  just  those  tricks  and  mannerisms  to  which  the  mind  and  the 
metre  of  the  poet  are  sometimes  subject,  and,  by  repeating  or 
magnifying  or  otherwise  emphasizing  them,  they  hold  up  to  his 
style  a  magic  mirror  in  whose  distortions  we  may  yet  test  his  truth. 
‘Parody’,  says  Mr.  E.  V.  Knox  neatly,  ‘pours  criticism  swiftly  into 
an  unforgettable  mould.’ 

Lewis  Carroll,  for  example,  can  do  far  better  than  ’  Tis  the  voice 
of  the  lobster.  In  You  are  old ,  Father  William  he  derides  the  very 
spirit  of  Southey’s  unctuous  platitudes.  And,  again,  it  is  thus  he 
treats  his  Aged,  aged  Man : 

I  shook  him  well  from  side  to  side, 

Until  his  face  was  blue: 

‘Come,  tell  me  how  you  live’,  I  cried, 

‘And  what  it  is  you  do!’ 

He  said,  ‘I  hunt  for  haddocks’  eyes 
Among  the  heather  bright, 

And  work  them  into  waistcoat  buttons 
In  the  silent  night. 
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And  these  I  do  not  sell  for  gold 
Or  coin  of  silvery  shine, 

But  for  a  copper  halfpenny, 

And  that  will  purchase  nine.’ 

Now  that  recalls  familiar  lines  in  Resolution  and  Independence : 

My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

‘How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do?’ 

But  it  is  criticism.  How  many  generations  of  readers,  I  wonder, 
have  wanted  to  shake  Wordsworth’s  old  Leech-gatherer?  Well, 
Lewis  Carroll  has  done  it  for  us. 

Bon  Gaultier,  too,  can  parody  Tennyson  with  a  subtlety  more 
fiercely  critical: 

See  the  stars  how  bright  they  twinkle!  winking  with  a  frosty  glare, 
Like  my  faithless  cousin  Amy  when  she  drove  me  to  despair. 

Oh,  my  cousin,  spider-hearted!  .  .  . 

And  if  we  seek  a  supreme  example  of  the  parody  that  is  criticism 
also,  we  can  find  nothing  greater  than  J.  K.  Stephen’s  Wordsworth 
sonnet: 

Two  voices  are  there:  one  is  of  the  deep; 

It  learns  the  storm-cloud’s  thunderous  melody, 

Now  roars,  now  murmurs  with  the  changing  sea, 

Now  bird-like  pipes,  now  closes  soft  in  sleep: 

And  one  is  of  an  old  half-witted  sheep 
Which  bleats  articulate  monotony, 

And  indicates  that  two  and  one  are  three, 

That  grass  is  green,  lakes  damp,  and  mountains  steep : 

And,  Wordsworth,  both  are  thine:  at  certain  times 
Forth  from  the  heart  of  thy  melodious  rhymes, 

The  form  and  pressure  of  high  thoughts  will  burst : 

At  other  times — good  Lord !  I’d  rather  be 

Quite  unacquainted  with  the  ABC 

Than  write  such  hopeless  rubbish  as  thy  worst. 

Qsojdie  parodist,  it  would  seem,  must  be  both  craftsman  and 
critic.  But  the  weapons  of  craftsmanship  and  criticism  do  not 
complete  his  panoply.  There  are  yet  two  things  needful.  The 
first  is,  I  think,  quite  simply,  poetry  itself.  ‘One  speech  in  it  I 
chiefly  loved’,  says  Hamlet,  .  .  .  ‘let  me  see,  let  me  see: 

“The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  th’  Hyrcanian  beast”,— 

It  is  not  so:  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

“The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he  whose  sable  arms, 

Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear’d 
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With  heraldry  more  dismal :  head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules;  horridly  trick’d 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 

Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lord’s  murder:  roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o’er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.”  ’ 

Here  again  is  a  parody.  Shakespeare  is  parodying  the  bombast  of 
Marlowe  and  his  school,  the  blood  and  thunder  of  Tamburlaine  the 
Great  and  The  Tragedie  of  Dido.  But,  because  Shakespeare  is  himself  a 
poet,  although  the  metaphors  pile  themselves  up  until  they  become 
absurdities,  yet  there  is  beauty  in  his  bantering.  Parody  it  may  be, 
but  it  is  poetry  too.  There  are  echoes  in  it  of  Marlowe’s  Pyrrhus 
with  ‘his  harness  dropping  blood’,  of  ranting  Tamburlaine  and  his 
‘pampered  jades  of  Asia’.  But  there  are  echoes,  too,  of  ‘If  all  the 
pens  that  poets  ever  held  .  .  .’,  and  of 

Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  heaven, 

As  sentinels  to  warn  th’  immortal  souls 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

If  in  fact  you  should  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  you  should  set  a 
poet  to  parody  a  poet.  And  it  is  extraordinary  how  often  the  truth 
of  that  has  been  proved.  Would  you  burlesque  the  ‘warm  tears’  of 
Euripides?  Aristophanes  has  already  done  so,  with  pungent 
brilliance,  in  the  Acharnians.  Or  the  absurd  trivialities  of  the 
thirteenth-century  metrical  romances?  You  could  not  improve 
upon  Chaucer  and  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas.  Or  the  exalted  senti¬ 
ments  and  rolling  alexandrines  of  Corneille?  Turn  up  your  Racine 
and  read  Les  Plaideurs. 

Even  if  he  be  not,  like  Racine  and  Chaucer  and  Aristophanes, 
in  the  first  rank,  the  true  parodist  is  himself  inevitably  something 
of  a  poet.  He  has  the  poet’s  love  of  beauty,  the  poet’s  subtlety  of 
insight,  some  gold  of  the  poet’s  dower, 

the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

Without  these  things  he  remains  a  craftsman  only.  But  with  them 
he  may  laugh  with  enduring  laughter  at  what  he  loves  and  under¬ 
stands,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  loves  and  understands  it.  Indeed 
of  every  great  parodist  it  may  be  truly  said  that  something  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  in  him,  and  that,  after  his  fashion,  he  too  is 
a  poet. 
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\  et  the  craftsman  and  critic  and  poet  of  whom  the  parodist  is 
all .  compact  needs  one  final  gift— that  generous  appreciation 
which  is  akin  to  love.  ‘Parody  does  not’,  says  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Leading  Cases,  ‘imply  any  want  of  respect  for 
the  original.  Rather  I  would  say  that,  where  the  original  has  any 
real  worth  and  distinction,  no  parodist  can  succeed  who  has  not 
a  fairly  adequate  sense  of  its  distinctive  merits.’  And  Edmund 
Smith  (the  seventeenth-century  poet  and  elegiast  whom  Johnson 
quotes  at  such  length  in  his  Life  of  John  Philips )  puts  it  even  more 
emphatically.  To  write  ‘lofty  burlesque’,  he  says,  ‘the  author  must 
be  master  of  two  of  the  most  different  talents  in  nature  .  .  .  admira¬ 
tion  and  laughter’. 

Admiration  and  laughter.  ‘Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might’,  says  Shakespeare,  speaking  with  infinite  grace  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  Marlowe  whose  bombast  he  could  at  times  deride.  And 
even  so  modern  a  parodist  as  J.  K.  Stephen  can  write, 

If  I’ve  dared  to  laugh  at  you,  Robert  Browning, 

’Tis  with  eyes  that  with  you  have  often  wept: 

You  have  oftener  left  me  smiling  or  frowning 
Than  any  beside,  one  bard  except. 

iLis^^jmoreaver,^  just  because  of  this  ability  to  blend  admiration 
and  laughter  in  their  art  that  the  great  parodists  have  made  no 
enemies.  ‘I  certainly  must  have  written  this  myself,  although  I 
forget  upon  what  occasion’,  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  genially  of  the 
delightful  Tale  of  Drury  Lane  in  The  Rejected  Addresses.  And  even 
Jean  Ingelow  bore  Calverley  no  malice:  a  fact,  by  the  way,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Victorian  woman  had  more  humour  and 
good  sense  than  are  generally  attributed  to  her.  Without  the 
mastery  of  both  admiration  and  laughter  it  is  possible,  as  Edmund 
Smith  further  points  out,  ‘to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little’ — 
which  is  after  all  only  the  facile  trick  of  the  mimic — but  not  to 
make  ‘a  little  thing  appear  great’.  And  to  have  made  his  ‘little 
thing’,  his  parody,  over  and  over  again  appear  great  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  the  parodist. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  establish  certain  canons  of  parody,  to  inquire 
into  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essentials  of  the  parodist’s  art.  And 
I  have  suggested  that  these  are,  in  the  main,  four — the  faculties  of 
the  craftsman,  the  critic,  and  in  some  degree  of  the  poet,  and  the 
ability  to  combine  admiration  with  laughter.  In  the  remaining 
time  at  my  disposal  I  would  like,  keeping  these  suggested  canons 
of  parody  in  mind,  rather  to  envisage  the  subject  chronologically, 
and  to  consider  some  of  our  greatest  English  parodists  and  their 
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work.  For  a  short  survey,  we  may  best  begin,  I  think,  with  John 
Philips’s  Splendid  Shilling,  which  was  hailed  by  Addison  on  its 
appearance  as  ‘the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the  English  language’. 
Addison  could  himself  parody  very  neatly.  Here  is  his  version, 
from  The  Guardian,  of  the  translations  from  Italian  opera,  so 
popular  in  the  days  of  Anne: 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 

When  the  breezes  fan  the  treeses, 

Full  of  blossoms  fresh  and  gay! 

Oh  how  fresh  the  morning  air ! 

Charming  fresh  the  morning  air ! 

When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odoriferous  breaths  compare ! 

But  Philips  was  a  greater  parodist  than  Addison :  perhaps  because 
he  was  able  in  a  supreme  degree  to  combine  both  admiration  and 
laughter.  He  adored  every  word  Milton  wrote :  ‘a  second  Milton’ 
is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And  his 
poem  created  for  the  art  of  parody  a  finished  technique  and  in¬ 
spired  a  host  of  imitators.  In  it  we  may  catch  all  the  Latinisms, 
the  lists  of  proper  names,  the  similes,  the  inversions,  the  climaxes, 
so  familiar  in  Paradise  Lost.  And,  like  the  hero  of  a  later  Owen 
Seaman  parody,  we  can  imagine  the  writer  before  he  wrote  it 
asking  at  the  chymist’s 

For  some  Miltonian  trochees,  if  you  please, 

Which  to  the  voice  give  comfortable  ease. 

Listen  to  him  lamenting  in  the  style  of  Milton  a  hole  in  his 
breeches : 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  Light 
Of  Make-weight  Candle,  nor  the  joyous  Talk 
Of  loving  Friend  delights;  distress’d,  forlorn, 

Amidst  the  Horrors  of  the  tedious  Night  .  .  . 

Thus  do  I  Live  from  Pleasure  quite  debarr’d, 

Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  Sun’s  genial  Rays 
Mature,  John-Apple,  nor  the  downy  Peach, 

Nor  Walnut  in  rough-furrow’d  Coat  secure, 

Nor  Medlar- Fruit,  delicious  in  decay: 

Afflictions  great !  yet  Greater  still  remain : 

My  Galligaskins  that  have  long  withstood 
The  Winter’s  Fury,  and  incroaching  Frosts, 

By  Time  subdu’d,  (what  will  not  Time  subdue!) 

An  horrid  Chasm  disclose,  with  Orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous;  at  which  the  Winds, 
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Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  Force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  Waves, 

Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  Blasts, 

Portending  Agues.  Thus  a  well-fraught  Ship 
Long  sail’d  secure,  or  thro’  th’ Aegean  Deep, 

Or  the  Ionian ,  till  Cruising  near 

The  Lilybean  Shore,  with  hideous  Crash 

On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dang’rous  Rocks) 

She  strikes  rebounding,  whence  the  shatter’d  Oak, 

So  fierce  a  Shock  unable  to  withstand, 

Admits  the  Sea. 

A  little  later  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  produced  under  the  ingenious 
title,  A  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  some  good  imitations  of  Colley  Cibber, 
Ambrose  Phillipps,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift.  His  Pope  begins, 

Blest  leaf!  whose  aromatick  gales  dispense 
To  templars  modesty,  to  parsons  sense, 

and  is  anticipatory  in  spirit  if  not  in  metre  of  C.  S.  Calverley’s 

Sweet  when  the  morn  is  grey; 

Sweet,  when  they’ve  cleared  away 

Lunch;  and  at  close  of  day 
Possibly  sweetest. 

Then  John  Hookham  Frere,  neatest  and  happiest  of  light-verse 
writers,  parodied  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin’s  now  forgotten  Loves  of 
the  Plants  with  delicious  mimicry,  as  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles : 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  might  have  written  it  himself. 

But  it  was  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  that  the  art  of  parody  reached  for  a  while 
peak  height.  George  Canning,  with  whom  Frere  had  worked  in 
producing  The  Anti-Jacobin  of  1 798,  is  unforgettably  great.  He  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example  we  have  of  the  parodist  who  probes  to 
the  very  heart  of  his  original  and  exposes  spirit  even  more  than 
form.  His  art  gains,  too,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  statesman  and 
politician  as  well  as  poet  and  critic;  and  his  immortal  Needy 
Knife-Grinder  parodies  a  political  and  social  attitude  of  mind  as 
well  as  a  poem. 

As  we  read  it,  we  laugh  both  at  Southey’s  lugubrious  Widow  and 
at  the  English  Jacobin  party,  which,  says  The  Anti-Jacobin,  ‘loved 
all  human  kind  except  those  of  their  native  soil’  and  whose  ‘springs 
and  principles’  were  ‘an  exaggerated  or  direct  inversion  of  the 
sentiments  and  passions  which  have  in  all  ages  animated  the 
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breast  of  the  favourite  of  the  Muses’.  Observe,  too,  with  what  ease 
Canning  handles  his  sapphics : 

Needy  Knife-grinder!  whither  are  you  going? 

Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order — 

Bleak  blows  the  blast; — your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in’t, 

So  have  your  breeches ! 

Weary  Knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 

Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turn-pike- 
Road,  what  hard  work ’t  is  crying  all  day  ‘Knives  and 
Scissors  to  grind  O !’ 

Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives? 

Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you? 

Was  it  the  squire:  or  parson  of  the  parish; 

Or  the  attorney?  .  .  . 

I  give  thee  sixpence!  I  will  see  thee  damn’d  first — 

Wretch!  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast! 

[Kicks  the  Knife-grinder,  overturns  his  wheel,  and  exit  in  a  transport 
of  Republican  enthusiasm  and  universal  philanthropy.) 

After  The  Anti-Jacobin  there  comes  yet  another  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  parody,  The  Rejected  Addresses  of  Horace  and 
James  Smith.  These  competent  men  of  letters,  fine  poetic  crafts¬ 
men  both,  had  of  course  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
their  art.  Never  did  parodists  so  signally  happen  upon  the  time 
and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all  together.  Drury  Lane  theatre 
had  been  burned  down  in  1812,  and  the  committee  offered  a 
reward  for  a  suitable  address  for  its  reopening  after  the  rebuilding. 
So  Horace  and  James  hit  on  the  delightful  idea  of  publishing  the 
addresses  rejected  by  the  committee.  And,  having  hit  on  that,  just 
consider  their  opportunities — for  ready,  under  their  hand,  were 
all  the  great  Romantics  and  their  contemporaries:  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Tom  Moore,  all  of 
them!  And  they  chose  them  all,  weaving  each  rejected  address 
round  some  incident  of  the  theatre  fire,  or  fitting  it  to  the  actual 
opening  ceremony. 

The  Byron  in  the  familiar  Childe  Harold  metre  is  delightfully 
steeped  in  romantic  and  satirical  gloom : 

Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of  children  tired, 

The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam; 

Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired, 

The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home; 
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Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Drury’s  dome 
The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine, 

There  growls  and  curses,  like  a  deadly  Gnome, 

Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 

Viewing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine. 

The  Coleridge  begins  well,  with  a  reminiscence  of  Lines  to  a  Young 
Jackass : 

My  pensive  Public,  wherefore  look  you  sad? 

I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware, 

And  when  that  donkey  looked  me  in  the  face, 

His  face  was  sad !  and  you  are  sad,  my  Public ! 

The  Scott  relates,  in  the  style  of  Marmion,  the  fates  of  two  gallant 
firemen  who  wrestled  with  the  flames: 

At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  clear’d. 

When,  lo !  amid  the  wreck  uprear’d, 

Gradual  a  moving  head  appear’d, 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
’T  was  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered, 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 

Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 

‘A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho!’ 

And  pour’d  the  hissing  tide; 

Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 

And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 

For,  rallying  but  to  fall  again, 

He  totter’d,  sunk,  and  died ! 

Did  none  attempt  before  he  fell, 

To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well? 

Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman’s  soul  was  all  on  fire), 

His  brother  chief  to  save; 

But  ah !  his  reckless  generous  ire 
Served  but  to  share  his  grave ! 

Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams, 

Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

Where  Muggins  broke  before. 

But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench 
Destroying  sight  o’erwhelmed  him  quite, 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Still  o’er  his  head,  while  fate  he  braved, 

His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved ; 

‘Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps, 

You,  Clutterbuck,  come  stir  your  stumps, 
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Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 

A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! — 

What  are  they  fear’d  on?  fools!  ’od  rot  ’em!’ 

Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 

Best  of  all  is  the  Wordsworth,  in  the  poet’s  inanely  simple  vein,  the 
Wordsworth  of  Alice  Fell  and  We  are  Seven,  the  voice  ‘of  an  old  half¬ 
witted  sheep’,  as  J.  K.  S.  put  it: 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 

And  I  was  eight  on  New-year’s  day; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson’s  shop 
Papa  (he ’s  my  papa  and  Jack’s) 

Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack ’s  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, — 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his; 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 

Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  O,  my  stars! 

He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 

And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top’s  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main, 

Its  head  against  the  parlour-door: 

Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window-pane.  .  .  . 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break, 

And  cried,  ‘O  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt : 

No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day!’ 

And  while  Papa  said,  ‘Pooh,  she  may!’ 

Mamma  said,  ‘No,  she  shan’t!’ 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 

They  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street. 

I  saw  them  go:  one  horse  was  blind, 

The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind, 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

Beside  these  masterpieces  in  parody,  The  Higginbottom  Sonnets — 
‘Sonnets  attempted  in  the  manner  of  contemporary  writers’ — of 
Coleridge,  and  the  Abel  Shufflebottom  Sonnets  of  Southey  are  but 
pale  efforts.  And  our  next  great  parodist  is  James  Hogg,  greatest, 
perhaps,  of  the  true  poet-parodists.  His  Poetic  Mirror,  published  in 
1 8 1 6,  had  an  amusing  genesis.  Hogg  wanted  to  raise  money  by  a 
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book  of  poems  contributed  to  by  his  distinguished  friends  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Scott  declined,  with  the  objection  that  ‘every 
herring  should  hang  by  its  ain  head’ ;  so  Hogg  produced  the  book 
himself,  parodying  not  only  his  defaulting  contributors,  but  also 
poet  Hogg.  Most  of  the  poems  are  too  long  to  quote,  though  all 
are  delightful  and  instinct  with  poetry  and  criticism.  Wat  o’  the 
Clench  begins  gallantly,  with  the  right  Young  Lochinvar  canter: 

Wat  o’  the  Cleuch  came  down  through  the  dale, 

In  helmet  and  hauberk  of  glistering  mail; 

Full  proudly  he  came  on  his  berry-black  steed, 
Caparisoned,  belted  for  warrior  deed. 

And  it  contains  a  gorgeous  banquet,  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
manner,  of 

Numberless  birds  unknown  to  song, 

If  not  to  Bewick  and  Buffon  .  .  . 

Such  as  the  Grebe  and  Guillimote, 

The  Diver  from  St.  Mary’s  pool, 

The  Avoset  and  Gallinule, 

The  Bilcock,  Egret,  Ruff,  the  Mew, 

The  Whimbrel,  and  the  Heronsheugh, 

and  many  more,  of  possibly  doubtful  origin. 

His  Coleridge  is  a  little  too  obvious : 

Sounds  the  river  harsh  and  loud? 

The  stream  sounds  harsh,  but  not  loud. 

But  Hogg  parodying  himself,  in  The  Gude  Greye  Katt,  is  excellent. 
The  poem  has  the  metre  of  his  Witch  of  Fife,  and  the  grim  un¬ 
earthly  beauty  both  of  the  Witch  and  of  his  Kilmeny.  To  be 
appreciated,  however,  it  must  be  seen  rather  than  heard,  for  his 
exaggerated  archaisms  of  spelling  and  phrase  appeal  to  the  eye 
even  more  than  to  the  ear.  The  Greye  Katt,  after  extraordinary 
dealings  with  a  Laird  and  a  Bishop,  turns  into  the  Queen  of  Fairy 
Land: 

Hir  gairtenis  war  the  raynbowis  heme, 

That  scho  tyit  anethe  hir  knee, 

And  aye  scho  kemit  hir  yellow  hayre, 

And  sang  full  pleasauntlye. 

To  bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  the  parodists  of  the  Romantic 
Revival  from  those  of  the  later  Victorian  era  I  have  only  time  to 
mention  that  witty  pair  of  writers,  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun 
and  Theodore  Martin,  who  in  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  together 
published  their  breezy  verses,  as  The  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads.  Like 
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Sir  Owen  Seaman  later,  they  had  a  delightful  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  their  skill,  in  the  decease  of  the  Poet  Laureate  and  the 
interregnum  before  the  appointment  of  another.  On  the  death 
of  Southey  in  1843  they  produced  a  batch  of  ‘Poems  forwarded 
to  the  Home  Secretary  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the 
Laureateship’,  which  were  prefaced  by  a  Wordsworth  sonnet  too 
long  to  quote,  but  so  good  that  many  readers  did  not  recognize 
it  as  a  parody  at  all.  In  this  ‘Laureates’  Tourney’  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Ballads ,  with  a  touch  too  whimsical  to  be  unkindly,  Bon 
Gaultier  laughed  at  Tom  Moore  and  Mrs.  Browning: 

And  I  heard  the  blackbirds  sing,  and  the  bells  demurely  ring, 
Chime  by  chime,  ting  by  ting, 

Droppingly; 

at  Bulwer  Lytton  and  poor  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  unlucky  Francesca 
da  Rimini  was  of  course  fair  game;  and  at  Tennyson.  The  topically 
appropriate  burlesque  of  The  Merman  is  excellent: 

Who  would  not  be 
The  Laureate  bold, 

With  his  butt  of  sherry 
To  keep  him  merry, 

And  nothing  to  do 
But  pocket  the  gold?  .  .  . 

Oh  that  would  be  the  post  for  me ! 

With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do, 

But  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue, 

And  whistle  a  tune  to  the  Queen’s  cockatoo, 

And  scribble  of  verses  remarkably  few, 

And  empty  at  evening  a  bottle  or  two, 

Quaffingly,  quaffingly. 

So  we  come  to  that  greatest  among  the  parodists  of  Victorian 
days,  C.  S.  Calverley.  Great  as  he  is,  he  is  yet,  surely,  primus  inter 
pares ;  for  that  extraordinary  up-springing  among  the  great 
Victorians  of  the  genius  for  nonsense  writing  (an  art  in  which  they 
were  immeasurably  our  masters)  seems  also  to  have  fed  the  roots 
of  parody,  and  beside  him  there  stand  at  times  Lewis  Carroll  and 
W.  S.  Gilbert;  while  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  J.  K.  Stephen  are  of  stature  equal  to  his 
own.  Calverley  published  his  famous  Fly  Leaves  in  1872;  and  few 
collections  of  parody,  after  The  Rejected  Addresses,  have  made  such 
a  sensation  or  run  into  so  many  editions.  Rather  strangely,  it  was 
with  the  second  rank  of  poets  rather  than  the  first  that  Calverley 
was  most  happy.  His  Tennyson,  a  skit  on  the  long-suffering  Brook, 
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is  too  obvious.  His  Browning ,  though  it  reveals  that  close  and  loving 
study  of  the  original  without  which  the  great  parody  is  not  written, 
is  not  so  subtle  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  or  J.  K.  Stephen’s.  The 
Cock  and  the  Bull  he  calls  it,  and  begins,  in  the  best  Ring  and  the 
Book  manner, 

You  see  this  pebble-stone?  It’s  a  thing  I  bought 
Of  a  bit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy  i’  the  mid  o’  the  day — 

I  like  to  dock  the  smaller  parts-o’-speech, 

As  we  curtail  the  already  cur-tail’d  cur 

(You  catch  the  paronomasia,  play  ‘po’  words?) — 

till  he  reaches,  rather  desperately,  his  ending : 

It  takes  up  about  eighty  thousand  lines, 

A  thing  imagination  boggles  at: 

And  might,  odds-bobs,  sir!  injudicious  hands, 

Extend  from  here  to  Mesopotamy. 

The  revived  ballad  of  the  Rossetti  and  William  Morris  school, 
however,  with  its  romantic  but  often  meaningless  refrain,  gave 
Calverley  brilliant  scope.  ‘Under  the  may  she  stooped  to  the 
crown’,  wrote  Morris, 

All  was  gold,  there  was  nothing  of  brown: 

And  the  horns  blew  up  in  the  hall  at  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

‘For  a  taste!’  said  Calverley,  like  Touchstone,  and  off  he  went: 

The  auld  wife  sat  at  her  ivied  door, 

(. Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese ) 

A  thing  she  had  frequently  done  before ; 

And  her  spectacles  lay  on  her  aproned  knees. 

The  piper  he  piped  on  the  hill-top  high, 

(. Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 

Till  the  cow  said  ‘I  die’,  and  the  goose  ask’d  ‘Why?’ 

And  the  dog  said  nothing,  but  search’d  for  fleas. 

The  farmer  he  strode  through  the  square  farmyard ; 

(. Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 

His  last  brew  of  ale  was  a  trifle  hard — 

The  connexion  of  which  with  the  plot  one  sees. 

The  farmer’s  daughter  hath  soft  brown  hair; 

(. Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 

And  I  met  with  a  ballad,  I  can’t  say  where, 

Which  wholly  consisted  of  lines  like  these. 

Even  more  delightful  was  Calverley’s  treatment  of  the  Victorian 
mediocrities.  The  complacent  and  at  times  obscure  self-righteous- 
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ness  of  Martin  Tupper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy  was  irresistible.  It  had 
inspired  W.  S.  Gilbert  with  a  perfect  couplet  in  the  Bab  Ballads : 

‘A  fool  is  bent  upon  a  twig,  but  wise  men  dread  a  bandit’ ; 

Which  I  think  must  have  been  clever,  for  I  couldn’t  understand  it. 

Calverley  applied  it  to  Victorian  young  ladyhood,  in  a  pungent 
tour  deforce  of  both  literary  and  social  criticism : 

Art  thou  beautiful,  oh  my  daughter,  as  the  budding  rose  of  April?  .  .  . 
Study  first  Propriety;  for  she  is  indeed  the  Pole-star 
Which  shall  guide  the  artless  maiden  through  the  mazes  of  Vanity  Fair . . . 
Choose  judiciously  thy  friends;  for  to  discard  them  is  undesirable, 
Yet  it  is  better  to  drop  thy  friends,  oh  my  daughter,  than  to  drop  thy 
‘H’s’. 

Dost  thou  know  a  wise  woman?  Yea,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light? 
Hath  she  a  position?  and  a  title?  and  are  her  parties  in  the  Morning 
Post? 

If  thou  dost,  cleave  unto  her,  and  give  up  unto  her  thy  body  and  mind. 

But  Calverley’s  crowning  achievement  was  his  Jean  Ingelow.  Here 
he  seized  on  that  weakness  in  rhyming  which  was  the  curse  of  the 
Victorian  woman  poet  from  Mrs.  Browning  downwards ;  and,  more 
particularly,  on  that  readiness  to  dip  her  pen  in  a  species  of  archaic 
treacle  which  was  poor  Jean  Ingelow’s  besetting  sin.  The  resulting 
parody  is  unforgettable : 

In  moss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  knoweth  what  that  may  mean — - 

Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter) 

Where  woods  are  a-tremble,  with  rifts  atween; 

Thro’  God’s  own  heather  we  wonn’d  together, 

I  and  my  Willie  (O  love  my  love) : 

I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather, 

And  flitterbats  waver’d  alow,  above. 

Boats  were  curtseying,  rising,  bowing, 

(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite). 

And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing, 

And  O  the  sundazzle  on  bark  and  bight! 

Thro’  the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together, 

(O  love  my  Willie!)  and  smelt  for  flowers: 

I  must  mention  again  it  was  gorgeous  weather, 

Rhymes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours : — 

By  rises  that  flush’d  with  their  purple  favours, 

Thro’  becks  that  brattled  o’er  grasses  sheen, 

We  walked  and  we  waded,  we  two  young  shavers, 

Thanking  our  stars  we  were  both  so  green. 
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And  Willie  ’gan  sing  (O  his  notes  were  fluty; 

Wafts  fluttered  them  out  to  the  white- wing’d  sea) — 

Something  made  up  of  rhymes  that  have  done  much  duty, 
Rhymes  (better  to  put  it)  of ‘ancientry’. 

Bowers  of  flowers  encountered  showers 
In  William’s  carol — (O  love  my  Willie!) 

Then  he  bade  sorrow  borrow  from  blithe  tomorrow 
I  quite  forget  what — say  a  daffodilly.  .  .  . 

Mists,  bones,  the  singer  himself,  love-stories, 

And  all  least  furlable  things  got  ‘furled’ ; 

Not  with  any  design  to  conceal  their  ‘glories’, 

But  simply  and  solely  to  rhyme  with  ‘world’. 

O  if  billows  and  pillows  and  hours  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  brave  rhymes  of  an  older  day, 

Could  be  furled  together,  this  genial  weather, 

And  carted,  or  carried  on  ‘wafts’  away, 

Nor  ever  again  trotted  out — ah  me ! 

How  much  fewer  volumes  of  verse  there’d  be ! 

Close  beside  the  peak  height  of  The  Rejected  Addresses  and  Fly 
Leaves  we  must  set  J.  K.  Stephen’s  Lapsus  Calami ,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  Leading  Cases.  Just  as  Canning  gained,  as  a  parodist,  by 
his  wide  experience  of  life  as  a  statesman,  so  did  Frederick  Pollock 
by  the  depth  and  subtlety  and  exactitude  of  his  legal  mind. 
Perhaps  one  needs  oneself  to  be  a  lawyer  completely  to  savour 
the  perfections  of  Leading  Cases  done  into  English ,  By  an  Apprentice  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Yet  even  on  the  lay  palate  their  deliciousness  lingers. 
The  poems  first  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  were 
republished  in  1876.  There  is  a  Chaucer  and  a  Swinburne  (in  the 
manner  of  The  Masque  of  Queen  Besabe ) ;  and  the  ‘Dedication’,  to  a 
mythical  John  Stiles  (a  gentleman  of  the  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  order) ,  is  also  Swinburnian : 

Yet  I  pour  you  the  drink  of  my  verses, 

Of  learning  made  lovely  with  lays, 

Song  bitter  and  sweet  that  rehearses 
The  deeds  of  your  eminent  days : 

Yea,  in  these  evil  days  from  their  reading 
Some  profit  a  student  may  draw, 

Though  some  points  are  obsolete  pleading, 

And  some  are  not  law. 

Though  the  courts  that  were  manifold  dwindle 
To  divers  divisions  of  one, 

And  no  fire  from  your  face  may  rekindle 
The  light  of  old  learning  undone, 
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We  have  suitors  and  briefs  for  our  payment, 

While,  so  long  as  a  court  shall  hold  pleas, 

We  talk  moonshine,  with  wigs  for  our  raiment, 

Not  sinking  the  fees. 

There  are,  too,  hexameters  of  the  Longfellow  and  Clough  variety ; 
and  the  inevitable  Rossetti-cum-Morris  ballad  refrain: 

Minorca  lies  in  the  Middle  Sea, 

Within  the  Ward  of  Cheap  to  wit, 

Was  aforetime  of  England’s  empery, 

And  St.  Mary-le-Bow  to  prosper  it. 

The  Tennyson — Wigglesworth  v.  Dallinson,  recording  the  judgement  in 
a  case  of  a  disputed  field — has  the  absolute  Passing  of  Arthur  touch : 

At  last  their  quivers’  crabbed  store  was  spent, 

There  came  a  hush,  and  nestling  of  great  wigs 
In  council — curia  advisari  vult — 

And  the  Browning — the  case  is  called  Scott  v.  Shepherd — ranks  with 
J.  K.  Stephen’s  and  leaves  every  other  Browning  parody  miles 
behind  it.  It  is  a  marvellous  travesty  of  the  special  pleadings  in 
The  Ring  and  the  Book,  and  begins, 

Now,  you’re  my  pupil! 

On  the  good  ancient  plan  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
For  your  hundred  guineas  to  give  my  law's  blue  pill 
(Let  high  jurisprudence  which  thinks  me  and  you  dense, 

Set  posse  of  cooks  to  stir  new  Roman  soup  ill) : 

And  it  continues  in  a  welter  of  ingenious  rhymes  and  parentheses 
to  the  trial  (of  a  case  of  squib-throwing  in  a  country  market),  when 

Gould  and  his  brethren  are  set  in  banc 
In  a  court  full  of  serjeants  stout  or  lank, 

With  judgement  to  give  this  doubt  an  end 
(Layman  hints  wonder  to  counsellor  friend, 

If  express  colour  be  visible  pigment, 

And  what’s  by  black  patch  atop  serjeant’s  wig  meant). 

Another  great  poet-parodist,  Swinburne,  comes  into  the  late 
nineteenth-century  group.  He  ranks  perhaps  with  Hogg.  Yet  his 
art  misses  something  of  the  genial  quality  which  marks  the 
achievement  of  his  contemporaries;  and  his  parodies,  like  the 
kisses  of  his  languorous  ladies,  have  a  bite  to  them.  There  is,  for 
example,  almost  too  fierce  a  tang  in  his  version  of  the  confused 
metaphysics  of  Tennyson’s  Higher  Pantheism: 

One,  who  is  not,  we  see  ;  but  one,  whom  we  see  not,  is  : 

Surely  this  is  not  that  ;  but  that  is  assuredly  this.  .  .  . 
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Two  and  two  may  be  four  :  but  four  and  four  are  not  eight  : 

Fate  and  God  may  be  twain  :  but  God  is  the  same  thing  as  fate.  .  .  . 

Parallels  all  things  are  :  yet  many  of  these  are  askew  : 

You  are  certainly  I  :  but  certainly  I  am  not  you  :  .  .  . 

God,  whom  we  see  not,  is  :  and  God,  who  is  not,  we  see  : 

Fiddle,  we  know,  is  diddle  :  and  diddle,  we  take  it,  is  dee. 

And,  although  he  has  parodied  himself  with  great  gusto,  he  misses, 
as  the  self-parodist  almost  inevitably  must,  the  flaws  on  which 
such  a  parodist  as  Owen  Seaman  can  set  his  finger,  and  simply 
dazzles  and  dizzies  us  with  a  sensuous  jumble  of  alliterations 
not  always  even  apt: 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the  dawn  through  a  notable 
nimbus  of  nebulous  noonshine, 

Pallid  and  pink  as  the  palm  of  the  flag-flower  that  flickers  with  fear  at 
the  flies  as  they  float, 

Are  they  looks  of  our  lovers  that  lustrously  lean  from  a  marvel  of  mystic 
miraculous  moonshine, 

These  that  we  feel  in  the  blood  of  our  blushes  that  thicken  and  threaten 
with  throbs  through  the  throat? 

Pungently  witty,  and  of  course  masterly  in  his  handlings  of  metre, 
as  Swinburne  is,  one  turns  and  re-turns,  with  a  greater  pleasure, 
the  pages  of  J.  K.  Stephen’s  Lapsus  Calami ,  published  first  in  1891. 
The  Wordsworth  sonnet  I  have  already  quoted  and  its  fellow  paro¬ 
dies  are  all  brilliant  examples  of  J.  K.  S.’s  peculiar  ability — an 
ability  in  which  he  is  possibly  even  greater  than  Calverley — to 
probe  deep  into  the  very  heart  and  mind  of  his  original.  His  brief 
Walt  Whitman,  with  its  interminable  lines  in  vers  libre,  is  the  essential 
Whitman,  in  spirit  as  well  as  metre: 

The  clear  cool  note  of  the  cuckoo  which  has  ousted  the  legitimate  nest- 
holder, 

The  whistle  of  the  railway  guard  dispatching  the  train  to  the  inevitable 
collision, 

The  maiden’s  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  polysyllabic  proposal, 

The  fundamental  note  of  the  last  trumpet,  which  is  presumably  D 
natural ; 

All  these  are  sounds  to  rejoice  in,  yea  to  let  your  very  ribs  re-echo 
with: 

But  better  than  them  all  is  the  absolutely  last  chord  of  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  pianoforte  player. 

But  the  Browning — a  disquisition  on  birthdays  in  the  style  of  "Tis 
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an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls’,  is  finer  yet,  for  it  is  Browning 
the  philosopher  even  more  than  it  is  Browning  the  poet : 

Birthdays?  yes,  in  a  general  way; 

For  the  most,  if  not  for  the  best  of  men; 

You  were  born  (I  suppose)  on  a  certain  day: 

So  was  I:  or  perhaps  in  the  night:  what  then?  .  .  . 

A  bare  brown  stone  in  a  babbling  brook  :— 

It  was  wanton  to  hurl  it  there,  you  say: 

And  the  moss,  which  clung  in  the  sheltered  nook 

(Yet  the  stream  runs  cooler),  is  washed  away  .  .  . 

And  if  it  were  not  so?  still  you  doubt? 

Ah !  yours  is  a  birthday  indeed  if  so. 

That  were  something  to  write  a  poem  about, 

If  one  thought  a  little.  I  only  know. 

It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  toto,  but  the  concluding  PS.  begins, 

There’s  a  Me  Society  down  at  Cambridge, 

Where  my  works,  com  noth  variorum, 

Are  talked  about, 

and  is  no  doubt  the  PS.  which  inspired  Max  Beerbohm’s  immortal 
study  of  the  Browning  Society. 

After  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Swinburne  and  J.  K.  S.  there 
comes  that  delightful  parodist  of  the  later  ’nineties,  Sir  Owen 
Seaman.  There  is  no  modern  writer  of  light  verse,  surely,  to  touch 
him.  His  successor  in  the  editorial  chair  of  Punch,  Mr.  E.  V.  Knox, 
has  a  corner  of  his  mantle  indeed,  but  its  sparkling  folds  wrap 
themselves  yet  about  Sir  Owen.  He,  like  Bon  Gaultier  in  the 
’forties,  seized  on  an  interregnum  in  the  Laureateship — that 
created  by  the  death  of  Tennyson  in  1892 — and  amusingly  filled 
the  gap  with  his  Battle  of  the  Bays.  And  long  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Alfred  Austin  he  continued  to  train  his  light  artillery 
both  upon  the  Laureate  and  his  poetic  contemporaries,  and  there 
are  few  parodies  that  combine  craftsmanship  and  criticism  with 
greater  felicity.  Alfred  Austin  was  always  his  main  objective.  And 
Alfred  Austin,  assisting  Alfred  the  Great  to  immortality  by  dub¬ 
bing  him  ‘England’s  Darling’,  or  writing  an  interminable  Jubilee 
Ode  which  began, 

1  he  lark  went  up,  the  mower  whet  his  scythe, 

On  golden  meads  kine  ruminating  lay, 

And  all  the  world  felt  young  again  and  blithe, 

Just  as  to-day, — 
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Alfred  Austin  cried  aloud  to  heaven  for  parody.  Sir 
answered  the  cry : 

The  early  bird  got  up  and  whet  his  beak; 

The  early  worm  awoke,  an  easy  prey; 

This  happened  any  morning  of  the  week, 

Much  as  to-day. 

The  moke  for  joy  uplift  his  hinder  hoof; 

Shivered  the  fancy  poodle,  freshly  shorn; 

The  prodigal  upon  the  attic  roof 
Mewed  to  the  morn. 

His  virile  note  the  cock  profusely  blew; 

The  beetle  trotted  down  the  kitchen  tong; 

The  early  bird  above  alluded  to 
Was  going  strong. 

All  this  of  course  refers  to  England’s  isle, 

But  things  were  going  on  across  the  deep; 

In  Egypt — take  a  case — the  crocodile 
Was  sound  asleep. 

A-nutting  went  the  nimble  chimpanzee : 

And  what,  you  ask  me,  am  I  driving  at? 

Wait  on;  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  we 
Shall  come  to  that. 

This  particular  parody  was,  of  course,  later  than  The  Battle  of  the 
Bays,  which  laughed  impartially  at  Kipling  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris, 
at  John  Davidson,  William  Watson,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  and  the 
whole  galaxy  of  the  ’nineties.  There  is  only  time  to  quote  from  the 
brilliant  and  acutely  critical  Swinburne,  which  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  poet’s  own  far  less  penetrating  parody  of 
himself: 

Then  I  sang  of  the  rose  that  is  ruddy, 

Of  pleasure  that  winces  and  stings, 

Of  white  women,  and  wine  that  is  bloody, 

And  similar  things. 

Of  Delight  that  is  dear  as  Desi-er, 

And  Desire  that  is  dear  as  Delight; 

Of  the  fangs  of  the  flame  that  is  fi-er, 

Of  the  bruises  of  kisses  that  bite; 

Of  embraces  that  clasp  and  that  sever, 

Of  blushes  that  flutter  and  flee 
Round  the  limbs  of  Dolores,  whoever 
Dolores  may  be. 
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I  sang  of  the  faith  that  is  fleeting 
As  froth  of  the  swallowing  seas, 

Time’s  curse  that  is  fatal  as  Keating 
Is  fatal  to  amorous  fleas; 

Of  the  wanness  of  woe  that  is  whelp  of 
The  lust  that  is  blind  as  a  bat — 

By  the  help  of  my  Muse  and  the  help  of 
The  relative  That. 

Panatheist,  bruiser  and  breaker 
Of  kings  and  the  creatures  of  kings, 

I  shouted  on  Freedom  to  shake  her 
Feet  loose  of  the  fetter  that  clings; 

Far  rolling  my  ravenous  red  eye, 

And  lifting  a  mutinous  lid, 

To  all  monarchs  and  matrons  I  said  I 
Would  shock  them — and  did. 

After  Sir  Owen  Seaman  we  must  pass  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Knox, 
delightful  as  he  at  times  can  be,  and  fortunate  besides  in  having 
the  witty  pencil  of  Mr.  G.  Morrow  to  collaborate  with  his  pen. 
His  Masefield  and  Ezra  Pound,  his  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Ralph 
Hodgson  are  very  amusing;  and  he  has  a  meditative  W.  H.  Davies 
which  is  absolutely  the  real  poet: 

When  I  see  cows,  chewing  quite  quietly, 

With  wet  pink  lips  .  .  . 

But  immeasurably  the  greatest  of  our  parodists  of  to-day  is 
Sir  J.  C.  Squire.  It  is  debatable  whether  he  has,  in  all  the  spate 
of  modern  verse,  the  quality  on  which  to  exercise  his  brilliant  art 
that  Horace  and  James  Smith  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Romantic 
Revival,  or  Calverley,  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  J.  K.  S.  in 
Victorian  times.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  in  his  delightful  book, 
Tricks  of  the  Trade,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  ancients  equally  with 
the  moderns.  In  it  he  evolves  a  new  and  intriguing  parody 
technique,  re-writing  the  products  of  one  poet  in  the  terms  of 
another— ‘How  they  would  have  done  it’  he  calls  it.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  Poet  Laureate,  as,  according  to  Sir  J.  C.  Squire,  he 
would  have  written  Casabianca: 

‘You  dirty  hog’,  ‘You  snouty  snipe’, 

‘You  lump  of  muck’,  ‘You  bag  of  tripe’, 

Such,  as  their  latest  breaths  they  drew, 

The  objurgations  of  the  crew. 

- they  roared 

As  they  went  tumbling  overboard  .  .  . 
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‘You - ’  .  .  .  the  last  was  gone, 

And  Gassy  yelled  there  all  alone. 

(He  thought  the  old  man  was  on  the  ship., 

‘Father!  this  gives  me  the  fair  pip!’ 

‘My  God,  you  old  vagabone,’  he  cried, 

‘If  only  I  .  .  No  voice  replied; 

Only  the  tall  flames  higher  sprang, 

Amid  the  spars,  and  soared  and  sang, 

Only  along  the  rigging  came 
God’s  great  unfolding  flower  of  flame, 

And  Love’s  divine  dim  plant  shed 
Her  radiance  on  the  many  dead; 

And  past  the  battling  fleets  the  sea 
Stretched  to  the  world’s  edge  tranquilly, 

Breathing  with  slow  contented  breath 
As  though  it  were  in  love  with  Death, 

As  it  has  breathed  since  first  began 
Man’s  inhumanity  to  man, 

As  it  will  do  when  like  a  scroll 
All  the  heavens  together  roll. 

There ’s  that  purple  passage  done 
And  I  have  one  less  lap  to  run. 

Could  poetry  and  criticism  be,  in  a  single  parody,  more  happily 
combined?  And  notice  how  subtly  Sir  J.  C.  Squire  uses  the 
hackneyed  phrase,  ‘a  purple  passage’,  in  its  correct  Horatian  sense, 
as  an  addition,  a  patch  sewn  on  to  the  original  fabric. 

Here  is  his  version  of ‘A  very  New  Poet’  writing  The  Lotos  Eaters: 

No  more  navigating  for  me 
I  am  on  to 
Something  softer  .  .  . 

Conductor 

Give  us  a  tune!  .  .  . 

Bring  me  six  cushions, 

A  yellow  one,  a  green  one,  a  purple  one,  an  orange  one,  an  ultramarine 
one,  and  a  vermilion  one, 

Colours  of  which  the  combination 
Pleases  my  eye. 

Bring  me 
Also 

Six  lemon  squashes 
And 

A  straw  .  .  . 

I  have  taken  off  my  coat. 

I  shall  now 
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Now  I  am 
All  right  .  .  . 

My  God  .  .  . 

I  do  feel  lazy! 

But  Sir  J.  C.  Squire  can  do  straightforward  parody  with  a  touch 
as  delightful  as  that  he  exercises  in  ‘How  they  would  have  done  it’. 
In  his  ‘How  they  do  it’,  however,  his  models  are  all  contemporary. 
I  have  only  time  to  quote  from  two.  One  is  the  Sir  Henry  Newbolt: 

It  was  eight  bells  in  the  forenoon  and  hammocks  running  sleek 
(It’s  a  fair  sea  flowing  from  the  West), 

When  the  little  Commodore  came  a-sailing  up  the  creek 
[Heave  Ho!  I  think  you!  II  know  the  rest). 

Thunder  in  the  halyards  and  horses  leaping  high, 

Blake  and  Drake  and  Nelson  are  listenin’  where  they  lie, 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  a-bakin’  in  a  pie, 

And  the  Pegasus  came  waltzing  from  the  West. 

Now  the  little  Commodore  sat  steady  on  his  keel 
(It’s  a  fair  sea  flowing  from  the  West), 

A  heart  as  stout  as  concrete  reinforced  with  steel 
{Heave  Ho!  I  think  you'll  know  the  rest). 

Swinging  are  the  scuppers,  hark  the  rudder  snores, 

Plugging  at  the  Frenchmen,  downing  ’em  by  scores. 

Porto  Rico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  also  the  Azores, 

When  the  Pegasus  came  waltzing  from  the  West. 

And  the  Celtic  School,  with  its  winds  and  its  sea-gulls,  its  dead 
kings  and  its  sorrows,  is  even  better: 

There ’s  a  grey  wind  wails  on  the  clover 
And  grey  hills,  and  mist  around  the  hills, 

And  a  far  voice  sighing  a  song  that  is  over, 

And  my  grey  heart  that  a  strange  longing  fills. 

A  sheen  of  dead  swords  that  shake  upon  the  wind, 

And  a  harp  that  sleeps  though  the  wind  is  blowing 
Over  the  hills  and  the  seas  and  the  great  hills  behind, 

The  great  hills  of  Kerry,  where  my  heart  would  be  going. 

For  I  would  be  in  Kerry  now  where  quiet  is  the  grass, 

And  the  birds  are  crying  in  the  low  light, 

And  over  the  stone  hedges  the  shadows  pass, 

And  a  fiddle  weeps  at  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
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With  Pat  Doogan 
Father  Murphy 
Brown  Maidens 
King  Cuchullain 
The  Kine 
The  Sheep 
Some  old  women 
Some  old  men 

And  Uncle  White  Sea-gull  and  all. 

( Chorus )  And  Uncle  White  Sea-gull  and  all. 

But,  as  Mine  Host  says  when  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas  begins  to  get 
out  of  hand, 

Enough  of  this  for  Goddes  dignitee. 

And  it  would  be  hard  to  end  with  an  exemplar  who  more  com¬ 
pletely  fulfils  the  conditions  for  the  great  parodist  that  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  than  does  Sir  J.  C.  Squire — with  one  who  is  in 
a  more  supreme  degree  craftsman  and  critic  and  poet,  or  whose 
humour  is  more  serenely  generous  and  untouched  by  malice. 

Yet  there  is,  I  fear,  no  real  conclusion  to  the  whole  matter;  for 
adequately  to  present  it  I  should  have  read  to  you  each  brilliant 
volume  page  by  page. 

‘A  not  wholly  admirable  art’ — to  quote  Sir  J.  C.  Squire  once 
again.  But — unless  of  course  the  greatest  of  us  must  never  be 
laughed  at  (in  which  case  it  would  be  a  dull  world) — is  not  that 
an  under-statement?  It  was  Victor  Hugo  who  said, 

Les  hommes  de  genie,  si  grands  qu’ils  soient,  ont  toujours  en  eux 
leur  bete  qui  parodie  leur  intelligence.  C’est  par  la  qu’ils  touchent 
a  rhumanite. 

If  the  genius  does  indeed  carry  within  his  breast  some  brute  which 
may  at  times  deride  his  greatness,  is  it  not  better  that  the  beast 
be  muzzled,  and  that  the  business  of  parody,  robbed  of  all  bitter¬ 
ness,  be  given  over  to  the  hands  of  others — to  such  hands,  for 
example,  as  those  at  whose  achievement  we  have  glanced  this 
evening?  So  not  the  less  will  genius  ‘toucher  a  l’humanite’.  So, 
surely,  not  the  less  will  we,  while  we  laugh,  both  love  and 
understand. 
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